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CHARLES  WOOD,  PRINTER 
Poppin’s  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  great  book  is  sometimes  a  great  evil ;  and  a 
small  one,  destitute  of  interest,  is  not  a  trifling 
inconvenience.  In  the  volume  now  presented  to 
the  reader,  the  compiler,  so  far  as  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  judgment  extended,  has  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  by  selecting, 
from  the  best  sources,  some  of  the  best  things. 

He  has  strayed  “  wild  as  the  mountain  bee,  and 
culled  a  sweet  from  every  flower  that  beautified 
his  way.”  In  this  pursuit  he  has  been  solicitous 
to  avoid  dry  and  barren  technicalities  in  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  hopes  some  of  the  articles  will  be 
found  curious  and  interesting. 

Playfair  has  said,  that  “  Quotations  are  like 
medallions,  scattered  from  the  mantle  of  Time 
Lord  Bacon  also  has  observed,  that  “  Facts  re¬ 
corded  are  the  land-marks  to  the  understanding ; 
and  that  he  who  is  without  them,  resembles  a 


Playfair’s  Antiquities. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


mariner  who  sails  along  a  treacherous  coast  with¬ 
out  either  rudder  or  compass.’’ 

The  Index  being  a  table  of  contents  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  article,  in  the  body  of  the  work 
chronological  or  other  classification  has  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  in  order  to  render  the  readings  as 
diversified  as  possible. 

“  See,  I  have  cull’d  the  flowers  that  promis’d  best, 

And  when  not  sure — perplex’d,  but  pleas’d,  I’ve  guess’d 
At  such  as  seemed  fairest.” 

Gleanings  in  Poetry. 

The  compiler  is  ambitious  that  the  character  of 
the  miscellany  may  prove  satisfactory  to  its  readers 
in  general,  and  its  subscribers  in  particular.  To 
the  latter  he  begs  to  offer  his  acknowledgments. 


London,  August,  1837. 
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At  page  5,  No.  6,  title  omitted,  “  Queen  of  Scots’  supposed  reply  to  Lord 
Burleigh.” 

Page  14,  “  17”  should  be  "  18.” 

Page  28,  for  “  Parker’s,”  read  “  Parkes,”  line  13. 

Page  136,  line  15,  in  note  on  No.  162,  chap,  lix,  omitted. 

Page  149,  No  180,  in  the  third  line,  word  “  them”  should  be  omitted. 

Page  254,  "  No.  282,”  read  “  283.” 

Page  399,  “  No.  438,”  read  “  437.” 
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No.  I. 

“Above  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Coleridge  lectured  at 
some  hall  in  Fetter  Lane  ;  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  he 
took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  different  kinds  of  readers ; 
which,  he  said,  might  come  under  the  following  four 
divisions  or  classes. — ‘  The  first  might  be  compared 
to  an  hour-glass,  which  runs  in  and  all  runs  out.  The 
second  resembled  a  sponge,  which  imbibes  every  thing, 
and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  dirty. 
The  third  was  like  a  jelly-bag,  which  suffers  all  that 
is  pure  and  worthy  to  pass  through  it,  while  it  retains 
only  the  refuse.  And  the  fourth  class,  of  which  he 
trusted  were  the  majority  of  his  audience,  were  like  slaves 
in  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  casting  away  all  that  is 
worthless ,  and  preserving  only  the  pure  gem.,  ” — Memoirs 
of  Coleridge ,  1834. 

Note. — Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  above  stated,  which 
no  doubt  are  correct,  as  it  respects  the  majority  of  ordinary  readers, 
Books  are  the  resources  of  solitude,  the  soothers  of  care,  and 
the  resort  to  them  often  calms  the  agitated  spirit.  They  render  a 
man  more  independent  of  the  world  for  his  amusements,  and,  give 
him  (whenever  he  pleases)  a  quiet  and  rational  employment,  in 
exchange  for  noise  and  business :  they  preclude  the  necessity  for 
frivolous  amusements,  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  social  enjoyment. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Forster  (in  his  preface  to  Mahomedanism 
Unveiled)  observes,  ((  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  reading  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  reflection.” 

Another  writer  (Kett)  says,  some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
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others  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  digested ;  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  are  to  be 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligent  attention ;  not  to  contradict  or 
confute,  but  to  weigh  and  consider and  he  adds,  “  reading 
makes  a  full  man,  as  conference  does  a  ready  man.” — Kelt’s 
Elements,  vol.  ii. 

The  compiler  would  fain  persuade  himself  that  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
similes  of  the  u  sponge  and  jelly  bag  ”  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
readings  recorded  in  the  following  Gleanings, 


No.  II. 

After  the  Swiss  guard  had  marched  out  to  cover  the 
escape  of  the  King,  Louis  XVI,  the  ill-fated  monarch 
renounced  the  design,  adding  another  to  the  numerous 
demonstrations  given  by  him  through  his  life,  of  that 
vacillating  spirit  which  ultimately  brought  him  to  the 
block.  Governour  Morris  (of  America)  was  one  of  those 
who  had  concerted  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  the  king,  which 
was  so  complete  as  hardly  possible  to  fail ;  when  the 
king  hesitated,  and  declined  availing  himself  of  the 
measures,  although  he  just  placed  in  the  hands  of  Morris 
547,000  livres,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  the  failure  of 
which  was  almost  impossible.  Governour  Morris  was 
afterwards  an  able  and  independent  member  of  the 
American  Congress  ;  he  died  in  1816. — Life  of  Governour 
Morris.  Jerrad  Sparks,  1833. 


No.  III. 

The  correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart., 
among  other  things,  contains  the  autographs  of  200 
individuals  imperial,  royal,  and  statesmen,  foreign 
ministers,  clerical  and  female,  with  his  naval  corres¬ 
pondence  ;  all  particularly  interesting  ;  Madame  De  Stael, 
and  Madame  Genlis.  Of  the  former,  he  speaks  in  the 
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highest  terms  of  praise  and  commendation.  When  he 
saw  her,  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  (1804);  he 
addressed  her  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  kind  atten¬ 
tions,  and  records  her  answer  as  follows :  —  “I  am 
much  gratified  by  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and  I  am  requested  by  my  mother  to  add  to  my  own,  the 
expression  of  her  thanks.  I  shall  sing  these  airs  with  a 
new  interest.  The  country  of  Mr.  Sinclair  shall  no 
longer  be  considered  as  foreign  by  me.  We  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  it.  My  father  and  mother  have  no  com¬ 
mission  with  which  they  would  think  of  troubling  him  ; 
but  they  renew  with  pleasure  their  assurances  of  parti¬ 
cular  esteem  with  which  he  has  inspired  them. 

Miss  Necker,  1804.” 

Sir  John  has  recorded  the  above,  because,  he  says,  it  is 
expressed  with  that  vivacity  and  elegance  which  distin¬ 
guished  her  future  writings,  better  known  as  Madame 
De  Stael,  about  twenty  vols.  8vo. 

Duchess  of  Gordon ,  1804. — It  is,  he  says,  a  singular 
circumstance  to  find  the  same  individual,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  fashion  in  London,  declaring,  that  after  all, 
books,  peace,  and  solitude,  were  the  blessings  she  most 
valued.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  she  says,  “Now  I  have 
lost  my  daughters,  agriculture  and  adorning  nature  are 
my  only  delights.  Yours  ever,  with  much  esteem, 

Jane  Gordon.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in 
answer  to  some  questions  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  “  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  we  met  the  enemy, 
that  we  fought  a  battle,  and  that  we  gained  a  victory.” 
— Military  Correspondence . 

Peter  the  Great,  in  a  note  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  said, 
u  If  I  had  not  been  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  I  would  have 
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wished  to  have  been  an  English  admiral.” — Naval  Cor¬ 
respondence,  vol.  i,  page  178. 

In  the  Appendix  No.  2,  vol.  ii,  is  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  an  interview 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  George  Sinclair, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  October,  1816,  when  he,  with  a  friend,  was 
stopped  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  a 
few  days  before  the  great  battle  of  Jena. 


No.  IV. 

Parkinson’s  Organic  Remains  are  adorned  with  many 
splendid  coloured  illustrations.  Fossils,  he  says,  are  the 
medals  of  creation ,  and  especially  of  the  antediluvian  world . 
These  volumes  are  composed  in  the  style  of  familiar 
letters  to  a  friend,  and  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  about  the  year  1517,  the 
workmen  employed  in  rebuilding  the  Citadel  of  St.  Felix 
at  Verona,  discovered  that  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built, 
was  full  of  petrified  shells.  This  discovery  excited  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

The  author  quotes  Buffon,  who  cites  high  authority  for 
stating,  that  for  miles  round  Modena,  wherever  the 
earth  is  dug  up  to  the  depth  of  sixty-three  feet,  if  the 
operators  dig  five  feet  farther  they  find  the  rubbish  and 
ruin  of  an  ancient  city  ;  paved  streets,  houses,  and  different 
pieces  of  Mosaic  work.  Still  lower  is  found  a  moist  soil, 
mixed  with  vegetables ;  and  at  the  depth  of  twenty-six 
feet,  entire  trees  ;  as  filberts  with  nuts  upon  them,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves.  They  likewise 
met  with  bones  of  animals,  pit  coal,  flints,  and  pieces  of 
iron. — Vol.  i,  page  481. 
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No.  V. 

“  The  capacity  of  subsisting  and  increasing  in  every 
latitude,  and  under  every  variety  of  local  influence,  so 
curious  a  phenomenon  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  seems 
partly  attributable  to  his  physical  powers.  The  original 
source  of  this  very  peculiar  privilege  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  properties  of  the  human  frame ;  but  the 
fullest  extent  to  which  it  is  attainable  must  undoubtedly 
be  referred  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  man.  Thus 
we  see  the  same  nation  pass  with  impunity  into  all 
countries  of  the  world  ;  winter  near  the  pole,  and 
colonize  near  the  tropics ;  drain  the  pestilential  marsh, 
and  clear  the  boundless  forest ;  build  like  the  eagle  on 
the  lofty  mountain,  and  burrow  in  the  lowly  valley ; 
deriving  by  its  ingenuity  and  industry,  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  of  luxury,  and  of  splendour,  from  the  sterile 
rock  and  the  howling  wilderness.  And  we  are  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  concluding,  that  the  great  family  of  mankind 
loudly  proclaim  a  descent  (at  some  period  or  other) 
from  one  common  origin.” — Supplementary  History  of 
Man ,  Cuvier’s  Works ,  vol.  i,  page  129,  16’2. 


No.  VI. 

Yes,  truly ;  were  these  lords  as  you  describe  them, 

1  must  be  mute  ;  my  cause  beyond  all  hope 
Were  lost,  if  such  a  court  pronounce  me  guilty. 

But,  Sir,  these  names,  which  you  are  pleased  to  praise, 
These  very  men,  whose  weight  you  think  will  crush  me, 
I  see  performing  in  the  history 
Of  these  dominions,  very  different  parts. 

I  see  this  high  nobility  of  England, 

This  grave  majestic  senate  of  the  realm , 

Like  to  an  eastern  monarch's  vilest  slaves, 
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Flatter  my  uncle  Henry’s  Sultan  fancies  : 

I  see  this  noble  rev’rend  House  of  Lords, 

Venal  alike  with  the  corrupted  Commons, 

Make  statutes  and  annul  them  ;  ratify 
A  marriage,  and  dissolve  it,  as  the  voice 
Of  power  commands  :  to-day,  disinherits 
And  brands  the  royal  daughters  of  the  realm 
With  the  vile  name  of  Bastards,  and  to-morrow,, 
Crowns  them  as  Queens,  and  leads  them  to  the  Throne. 
I  see  them  in  four  reigns,  with  pliant  conscience, 

Four  times  abjure  their  faith,  renounce  the  Pope 
With  Henry,  yet  retain  the  old  belief ; 

Reform  themselves  with  Edward,  hear  the  mass 
Again  with  Mary  ;  with  Elizabeth, 

Who  governs  now,  reform  themselves  again. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart . 


No.  VIL 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  writing  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  says, 
I  enter  exactly,  Sir,  into  the  sentiment  with  which  you 
conclude  your  preliminary  address.  The  very  amiable 
character  and  exemplary  life  which  so  happily  fitted  her  for 
the  blessed  state  on  which  she  has  entered,  unspeakably 
sharpens  the  feelings  and  aggravates  the  loss  of  afflicted, 
relatives.  Cordially  wishing  you,  Sir,*and  your  mourning 
family,  all  the  consolations  which  religion  can  bestow,  and 
there  are  no  other  worth  the  name,  I  remain,  with  much 
respect,  Sir,  your  very  much  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Hannah  More  .—June  18,  1818.” — Vol.  i,  page  170. 

Miss  Hannah  Sinclair  had  wrote  an  article  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  faith ;  a  copy  of  which  her  father 
had  sent  Mrs.  More,  who  had  expressed  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  same  production,  as  doing  credit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  heart  of  Miss  Sinclair.  Her  answer  and 
notice  of  it  is  long  ;  the  whole  of  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
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of  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  style  and  correspondence.  Miss 
Sinclair  died  22d  of  May,  1818. 


No.  VIII. 

Dr.  Lettsom,  in  his  correspondence,  says,  “  Thus  with 
5000/.  per  annum  I  am  always  involved ;  and  what  is 
still  more  alarming,  my  pensioners  increase  daily.  In 
looking  over  my  expenses  since  January  last,  I  find  I 
have  expended  above  600/.  in  donations.  I  have  not 
taken  one  hour  of  relaxation,  and  I  cannot  get  to  Grove 
Hill  above  once  a  fortnight.” — Dr  Lettsom  to  Dr. 
Camming,  18 th  Feb .  1783,  Life ,  vol.  i. 


No.  IX. 

An  elegant  writer  characterizes  the  poets  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame  ; 

Nor  sought  for  Johnson’s  art,  nor  Shakespear’s  flame. 
Themselves  they  studied  ;  as  they  liv’d  they  writ. 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 

Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long.” 

And  Pope  somewhere  says, 

“  Unhappy  Dryden  ;  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.” 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  celebrated  Poet  and  Physi¬ 
cian,  whose  poem  on  Creation  was  eulogized  by  Addison 
in  his  Spectator,  No.  337,  died  9th  of  October,  1759. 

Perhaps  Sir  Richard  may  be  considered  the  only  Poet 
who  suffered  for  having  too  much  religion  and  morality. 
—  Cibber's  Lives ,  vol.  v,  1753. 
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No.  X. 

Sir  Thos.  Overbury,  while  in  the  Tower,  was  killed  by 
poison,  in  1627.  He  wrote  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  The  span  of  my  days  measured,  here  I  rest. 

That  is  my  body  ;  but  my  soul,  his  guest. 

Is  hence  ascended  ;  whither  neither  time, 

Nor  faith,  nor  hope,  but  only  love  can  climb. 

Where  being  new  enlightened,  she  doth  know 
The  truth  of  all  men  argue  of,  below. 

Only  this  dust  doth  here  in  pawn  remain, 

That  when  the  world  dissolves,  she  come  again.” 

“  Earth  has  no  curse  like  love  to  hatred  turn’d. 

Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned.” 

This  was  literally  true  in  the  fate  and  history  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury’s  connection  with  the  countess  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  afterwards  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  She  aided  and  contrived  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  in  the  Tower,  1627,  at  the  age  of  thirty -two. — 
Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets ,  vol.  i,  1755. 


No.  XI. 

When  Sir  H.  Wotton  first  went  ambassador  to  Italy,  as 
he  passed  through  Germany,  he  stayed  some  days  at  Augs- 
burgh,  where  having  been  in  liis former  travels  well  known 
to  many  of  the  first  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  desired 
by  Christopher  Hicamore  to  write  a  sentence  in  his 
album;  and  consenting  to  it,  took  occasion  from  some 
accidental  conversation  which  happened  in  the  company, 
to  write  a  pleasant  definition  of  an  ambassador ,  in  these 
words  : — “  An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.”  This  afterwards 
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became  known,  and  it  was  fashionable  in  Venice  to  write 
this  definition  in  several  glass  windows.  This,  however, 
reaching  the  ears  of  King  James,  he  was  much  displeased  ; 
and  Sir  Henry  was  like  to  pay  very  dear  for  his  innocent 
witticism ,  and  found  it  necessary  to  write  two  apologies  for 
dispersion  in  Italy  and  Germany.—  Cibber's  Lives ,  vol.  i. 


No.  XII. 

The  world’s  a  bubble  :  and  the  life  of  man, 

Less  than  a  span. 

In  his  conception  wretched  :  from  the  womb, 

So  to  the  tomb. 

Nurst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years. 

With  cares  and  fears. 

Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 

But  lymns  in  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools, 

To  dandle  fools. 

The  rural  part  is  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men : 

And  where’s  a  city  from  vice  so  free, 

But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband’s  bed. 

Or  pains  his  head. 

Those  that  live  single  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse ; 

These  would  have  children,  those  that  have  them,  none. 

Or  wish  them  gone. 

What  is  it  then  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 

But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  still  at  home,  to  please 

Is  a  disease. 
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To  cross  the  seas,  to  any  foreign  soil. 

Peril  and  toil. 

Wars  with  their  noise,  affright  us ;  when  they  cease. 

We’re  worse  in  peace. 

What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  born,  and  being  born  to  die. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  1639,  in  Eton  College,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  same.  He  directed  the 
following  sentence  to  be  put  upon  a  marble  monument 
erected  over  him,  which  may  be  rendered  into  English 
thus  : — 

“  Here  lieth  the  first  author  of  this  sentence. 

The  itch  of  disputation  will  prove  the  scab  of  the  church. 
Enquire  his  name  elsewhere.” 

Cibber9 s  Lives ,  vol.  i. 


No.  XIII. 

On  the  road  from  Litchfield  to  Shrewsbury  is  the  Royal 
Oak,  a  tree  of  some  antiquity  :  it  was  planted  many  years 
ago,  on  the  original  spot ,  from  an  acorn  of  the  parent, 
or  identical  tree ,  which  sheltered  the  king ;  which  soon 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  the  loyal,  during 
the  brief  popularity  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  chimney  piece  of  Boscobel  House  is  a  curious 
shield ,  representing  the  king  riding  on  the  miller’s  horse, 
attended  by  trusty  Diclc ,  and  the  four  other  loyal 
Pendrils,  from  a  print  in  the  Bodleian.— Boscobel  Tracts . 


No.  XIV. 


The  Rev.  Robt.  Hall,  in  his  Conversations,  remarks,  in 
reference  to  Madaiue  De  Stael,  that  he  could  not  admire  her 
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flights,  for  to  him  she  was  generally  invisible ,  not  because 
she  ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  but 
because  she  invariably  selected  a  foggy  atmosphere. 

Alluding  to  Lord  Byron’s  Childe  Harolde,  he  said,  “  It 
was  well  enough,  Sir,  but  I  know  not  why  we  should 
feel  pleasure  in  investigating  deformity.” 

Of  Dr.  Chalmers  he  said,  “  his  mind  seemed  to  move 
on  hinges,  not  on  wheels  ;  there  is  incessant  motion ,  but 
no  progress;”  alluding  to  Dr.  C.’s  incessant  repetition. 

Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  written,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  without  religion  ;  the  Dissenters, 
a  religion  without  a  Church ;  the  Establishment  had  both 
a  Church  and  religion .  To  this  Hall  replied,  <c  It  is  an 
excellent  stone  for  a  churchman  to  pelt  with.” — Appendix, 
vol.  vi,  page  119. 

After  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
some  one  addressed  him  thus  : — “  Brother  Hall,  I  am 
surprised  at  your  frivolity,  just  after  such  a  sermon  too  !” 
“  Brother,”  was  the  retort,  “  I  keep  my  frivolity  for  the 
fire  side,  while  you  publish  yours  from  the  pulpit.” — 
Robert  Hall's  Works . 

N.  B. — Hall’s  personalities  against  Bishop  Horsley  are 
justly  condemned. — See  Quarterly  Review,  Nov.  1832. 


No.  XV. 

Rev.  Robert  Hall  remarks  : — 

The  existence  of  war  always  implies  injustice  in  one, 
at  least,  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the 
disorderly  passions  of  men.  Read  St.  James’s  Epistle. 

The  horrible  waste  of  human  life,  with  its  anti-moral 
tendencies  and  effects,  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime 
and  misery. 
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The  sword,  and  that  alone,  cuts  asunder  the  bond 
of  consanguinity  which  unites  man  to  man.  Grotius’ 
maxims  of  humanity,  with  military  operations,  will  never 
coalesce. 

Where  war  prevails  we  find  prisons  crowded  with 
captives,  cities  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  with  fields 
left  desolate  and  waste. 

The  effects  of  war  on  public  morals  are  bad,  but 
especially  at  the  seat  of  war ;  and  the  fame  of  war  is 
cemented  with  the  tears  and  blood  of  its  trophies. 

In  commercial  countries,  of  which  Europe  chiefly  con¬ 
sists,  war  interrupts  the  intercourse,  which  is  a  fatal 
blow  to  national  prosperity. 

The  plague  of  a  widely  extended  war  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  omnipresence,  by  which  it  makes  itself  every¬ 
where  felt :  by  slaughter  here,  by  desolations  there,  by 
famine,  pestilence,  and  want. 

By  it  countries  and  states  are  drained  of  their  most 
precious  population,  to  repair  the  wastes  of  the  sword; 
they  are  drained  of  their  wealth,  their  debt  is  fear¬ 
fully  accumulated ;  taxes  are,  and  must  be  imposed  : 
the  necessaries  of  life  rendered  scarce  and  dear ;  and  thus 
the  poor  especially  are  the  sufferers  by  these  horrors 
of  war. 

The  sense  of  the  injustice  of  war  is  too  often  lost  in  the 
admiration  of  its  success.  The  widows  and  orphans,  the 
bereaved,  are  too  often  forgotten. 

In  peace  children  bury  their  parents,  but  in  war 
parents  bury  their  children  in  the  field  of  blood  and 
carnage.  Nor  is  this  difference  trifling ,  when  properly 
considered.  What  is  a  field  of  battle  ?  Let  imagina- 

O 

tion  tell ! 

The  revolution  war  in  France  was  a  retribution  for 
sins  :  and  God  did  then  summon  from  among  them¬ 
selves  &  ferocity  more  terrible  than  earthquakes  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  or  the  inundations  of  some  barbarous  nations  ;  a 
ferocity  which  turned  every  man  against  his  neighbour, 
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sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  and  at  last,  terminating  its 
career  in  the  most  unrelenting  despotism  ;  and,  excited 
with  the  view,  our  tongue  falters  at  the  recital  of  its 
cruelties ! 

The  contemplation  of  such  scenes  forces  on  us  this 
awful  reflection ;  that  neither  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
the  concussions  of  the  earth,  nor  the  violence  of  tempests, 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  ravages  of  war  ;  and  that 
nature ,  in  her  most  fearful  forms,  or  more  properly, 
Divine  justice  in  its  utmost  severity,  has  supplied  no 
enemy  to  man  so  terrible  as  man  ! — Robert  Hall’s  Sermon 
on  War,  Psalm  xlvi,  8,  9. 

Note. — The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem 
the  blood  of  man  ;  it  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends, 
for  our  God,  for  our  country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity, 
the  rest  is  crime. — Burke. 


No.  XVI. 

“  When  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Christianity 
was  assaulted  by  a  Woollaston,  a  Tindall,  and  a  Morgan,  it 
was  ably  supported  by  both  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  and  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  labours  of  a 
Clarke  and  Butler  were  associated  with  those  of  a 
Doddridge,  a  Leland,  and  a  Lardner,  with  such  equal 
reputation  and  success,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
ternal  appendages ;  but  that  with  or  without  a  dowry , 
her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  and  engage  the 
heart.” — Robert  HalTs  Works,  vol.  vi,  Appendix,  p.  126. 


No.  XVII. 

The  kynge  came  to  Wyndsore,  and  intendyne  to  have 
dystroyed  the  citve  of  London,  but  the  Mayre  and  Alder- 
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men,  and  other  citezyns,  put  into  the  kynge’s  mercy  and 
grace  at  Wyndsore,  whereupon  they  were  corny  ted  to 
prison,  and  put  out  of  theyr  offyces,  and  the  costable  of 
the  Towre  made  custos  of  the  citye,  but  affter  they  were 
restored  and  pardoned,  and  the  citye  payde  to  the  kynge 
for  a  fine  xx  markes. — Page  187. 

Also  it  is  recorded  in  the  XIII  yere  of  this  kynge 
(Henry  III)  seasyed  the  lyberties  of  London  into  his 
handes,  because  the  Mayre  toke  brybes  of  the  bakers,  and 
suffered  them  to  sell  brede  under  the  syse. 

The  cronycles  of  dyuers  realmys,  and  most  specyally  of  the 
realme  of  England,  brevely  copyed  and  emprynted  in 
Chepsyde,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Mearemayd,  next  to 
Polly’s  Gate,  by  John  Rastell,  A.D.,  1529;  reprinted 
and  edited  by  T.  F.  Dibdin,  1811. 

N.  B. — This  old  book  is  entitled  “  Pystimes  of  the 
People,”  in  old  English  phraseology. 


No.  XVII. 

The  “  book  of  king  killers  ”  is  an  extreme  party  affair 
of  the  age,  or  history  of  “  king  killers  ”  on  the  30th  of 
January,  commemorated  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
thirty-one  fanatic  saints,  famous  for  treason  and  rebellion, 
&c. ;  being  one  for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  continued 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  table  of  names  for  the 
month  of  May  there  are  as  follows  : — 

Colonel  John  Berkstead,  scoundrel. 

Goldsmith,  regicide. 

Gregory  Clements,  bankrupt  regicide. 

Adrian  Scroop,  gentleman  regicide. 

John  James,  Welch  scoundrel  regicide. 

Cornelius  Holland,  shabby  regicide  knave. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  profane  fawning  rebel. 

Colonel  Richard  Dean,  upstart  regicide. 
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William  Thomas,  fanatic  queen  killer. 

Nicholas  Lore,  chancery  regicide. 

Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  regicide  pretending  to  re¬ 
pentance. 

London,  printed  for  S.  Redmayne,  Paternoster  Row, 
1719,  price  1$.  each  month. 

Sample  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  published  1719. 


No.  XIX. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
the  delight  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  whom  she 
charmed  by  her  mental  powers,  edified  by  her  example, 
and  knit  closely  to  her  in  affection,  by  the  warmth  and 
constancy  of  her  attachment.  She  lived  and  walked  in 
the  atmosphere  of  love,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  do  good. 
The  spirit  within  was  as  warm  and  cheerful  as  if  the 
blood  of  eighteen  years,  instead  of  fourscore,  circulated  in 
her  veins.  She  is  indeed  a  woman  who  has  lived  to  good 
purpose.  She  told  me  it  was  nine  years  since  she  had 
been  down  stairs ;  “  but  I  am  like  Alexander  Selkirk,” 
she  added,  laughing,  “  ‘  monarch  of  all  I  survey;’  every 
tree  on  this  little  domain  was  planted  by  my  own  hand, 
or  under  my  special  direction.”  I  bade  her  adieu  with 
regret,  for  I  had  never  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  so 
perfect  a  relic  of  a  well  spent  life. 

To  a  little  boy  present,  she  said,  “  When  you  are  a  man 
remember  me.”  “  I  will,  he  replied,  “  remember  that  you 
loved  children  ” — it  was  a  beautiful  compliment.  Mrs. 
More  had  given  a  second  kiss  to  keep  for  her  sake.  He 
was  a  fine  little  fellow,  only  six  years  old,  the  son  of  a 
lady  who  had  just  paid  Mrs.  More  a  morning  visit. 
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No.  XX. 

Rajah  Ramrnohun  Roy  was  a  Brahmin,  and  kept  his 
caste.  After  his  death,  the  thread  of  his  caste  was  found 
around  him ;  it  is  a  cord  which  is  suspended  from  the  left 
shoulder,  and  falls  under  the  right  arm ;  it  consists  of 
six  or  more  threads  of  cotton,  and  is  a  distinctive  badge 
of  a  Brahmin. 

He  was  interred  under  some  elms  near  a  shrubbery,  in 
Miss  Castle’s  garden,  18th  of  October,  1833.  His  coffin 
borne  on  men’s  shoulders,  no  pall,  and  deposited  in  a 
grave,  followed  by  his  son  and  two  native  servants,  and 
some  friends,  with  several  ladies,  without  any  rite  or  cere¬ 
mony,  Christian  or  otherwise ;  he  entertained  objections 
to  his  body  being  interred  with  the  Christian  dead.  To 
preserve  his  caste  he  was  not  baptized. 

His  mother  died  a  devotee  for  above  a  year  sweeping 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  for  which  purpose  she  made  a 
pilgrimage,  where  she  died. — Annual  Biography  for  1834. 

Note.— Bishop  Luscombe  of  Paris,  says,  “  I  owe  it  to  his  memory 
and  to  truth,  to  express  my  conviction,  that  Ramrnohun  was 
not ,  as  the  Times  paper  asserts,  a  Socinian.”  He  was  in  France, 
and  much  in  company  with  the  Bishop.— Christian  Observer ,  Nov. 
1834. 


No.  XXI. 

I)  Israeli,  in  his  books,  adverting  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  says,  “  Let  those  who 
are  born  in  the  happy  faith  of  Christianity  compassionate 
the  Jew,  for  we  cannot  relieve  him.  A  single  step 
only  divides  Judaism  from  Christianity;  but°IIeaven 
has  interposed,  and  for  the  soil  of  the  Covenant,  that 
step  no  human  effort  shall  pass,  though,  like  the 
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Talmudical  wall  which  divides  heaven  from  earth,  that 
step  is  but  a  hair’s  breadth. 

A  sincere  Christian,  without  any  diminution  of  his 
evangelical  faith,  may  be  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of 
an  universal  miracle  can  be  “  a  sign  to  the  religious 
Israelite  for  his  conversion  to  Christianity.” — Genius  of 
Judaism ,  J,  D' Israeli,  second  edition ,  page  209. 


No.  XXII. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  “  Speaking  makes  a  ready  man ;  read¬ 
ing,  a  full  man  ;  and  writing,  a  correct  man.  Query  ? 
How  often  it  happens  that  those  who  are  most  ready  to 
speak  have  least  to  say  :  and  the  memories  of  some  men 
are  like  the  buckets  of  the  daughters  of  Danae,  and 
retain  no  water ;  and  some  men,  like  the  bolters  of  a  mill, 
retain  nothing  but  the  chaff,  while  the  flour  escapes — that 
is,  their  fulness  is  dulness ;  and  as  to  writing,  some  of  the 
greatest  writers  have  written  folios  for  corrections  only. 
But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  intellectual  wealth 
to  current,  we  may  say,  that  from  a  man’s  speaking  we 
may  guess  how  much  ready  money  he  hath  :  from  his 
reading,  what  legacies  have  been  left  him  ;  and  from  his 
writing,  how  much  he  can  sit  down  and  draw  for  on  his 
banker.’—  Colton's  Lacoti,  vol.  ii.  No.  37. 


No.  XXIII. 

The  venerable  Bede.  This  most  interesting  character 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  a.  d.  672,  or  673; 
at  the  age  of  19  years  he  was  “  ordained  by  John  of 
Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hexham ;  he  died  a.  d.  736,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.”  The  private  cell,  or  study  of  Bede, 
was  entire  in  the  days  of  Leland,  who  describes  it  as  a 
building,  “  low  in  its  pitch,  containing  an  altar,  with  a 
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piece  of  serpentine  marble  inlaid  in  its  front.”  In  the 
church  at  Jarrow,  is  still  preserved  the  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  of  an  oaken  chair,  said  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Bede  used  to  sit,  and  is  still  called  by  his  name.  In  its 
perfect  state  it  was  of  the  plainest  workmanship,  but  it 
has  suffered  most  from  a  superstitious  custom,  which 
still  prevails ;  which  is,  for  every  new  married  couple  to 
cut  a  chip  of  Bede's  chair  to  ensure  them  prosperity, 
where  it  bears  evident  marks  of  the  rudest  treatment. 

Though  some  of  his  writings  are  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  Romish  superstitions,  yet  in  his  religious  experience 
and  death,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  intercessor 
but  the  “  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  When  he  found  himself  dying,  and  sent 
for  the  priests  of  the  monastery  to  visit  him,  it  was  not 
for  them  to  anoint  him  with  the  oil  of  extreme  unction, 
but  that  they  might  see  how  a  saint  could  meet  death. 
His  translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  is  one  of  the  first 
accounts  we  have  of  any  vernacular  version  of  the 
Scripture  in  Britain ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Bede 
had  no  desire  to  keep  the  word  of  God  locked  up  in  a 
foreign  language.  His  comments  on  several  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  still  extant. 

Bede,  after  his  ordination,  continued  his  studies  with 
unparalleled  application,  generally  spending  twenty  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  in  acts  of  devotion,  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching.  Among  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  pupils  was  “  Alcuin,"  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne. 
— Holroyd’s  Sketches ,  vol.  i. 


flip,! 


Note— Dr.  John  Leland  was  Antiquary  Royal  in  England,  died 
1552,  and  is  very  justly  styled  the  Father  of  English  Antiquaries. 


No.  XXIV. 

Baton  Cuvier  in  the  year  1818  visited  this  country, 
and  was  in  company  with  King  George  IV,  and  observed 
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to  him,  if  all  the  private  collections  could  be  amassed 
into  one,  they  would  form  a  great  national  museum, 
which  would  surpass  every  other.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  used  to  collect  his  youthful  friends  in  his  room, 
and  while  he  was  in  bed  have  them  seated  round  a  table , 
reading  to  him  natural  history,  philosophy,  travels,  and 
history,  upon  which  subjects  he  would  comment  and  de¬ 
cide  their  disputes.  His  vast  library,  his  drawings ,  his 
collections ,  his  works  on  fossils,  plants,  &c.  and  his  Animal 
Kingdom  displayed,  are  monuments  of  his  fame  ;  he  lived 
in  popular  esteem  under  Napoleon,  Louis,  Charles  X, 
and  also  Louis  Philip ;  and  though  a  Protestant,  was 
officially  employed  in  the  capital  of  the  Papal  dominions 
in  1813. — His  Life  by  Mrs.  Lee. 


No.  XXV. 

The  spirit  of  Socinianism  consists  entirely  of  negatives. 

Unitarianism  has  a  close  affinity  to  Deism. 

It  is  of  an  anti-devotional  character. 

It  includes  metaphysical  speculations  along  with  its 
doctrines. 

In  its  views  there  is  a  tame  submission  to  human  au¬ 
thority;  it  is  a  headless  trunk,  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

There  is  too  much  zeal  for  proselytism.  They  say 
that  the  soul  is  the  brain,  and  brain  is  the  soul ;  that 
nothing  survives  the  stroke  of  dissolution  ;  that  conscious¬ 
ness  ceases  to  be  restored  only  at  the  period  of  final  re¬ 
surrection;  from  such  premises  the  hope  (if  any)  of  a 
future  state  is  entirely  delusive. 

Such  are  the  moral  prodigies  which  disfigure  the  system 
of  modern  Unitarianism ;  for  matter  is  incessantly  liable 
to  mutation,  and  the  matter  of  which  our  bodies  is  com¬ 
posed  is  so  eminently.  Physiologists  tell  us,  that  every 
particle  of  which  it  is  constituted  disappears  and  is  re¬ 
placed  by  fresh  accessions  every  seven  years:  and  if 
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organized  matter  is  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  in 
the  course  of  forty-nine  years,  the  personal  identity  has 
been  extinguished  seven  times,  and  that  seven  different 
persons  have  succeeded  each  other  under  the  same  form. 
Now,  which  of  these  is  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  at  the 
resurrection— the  soul  or  the  organized  brain? — Robert 
Hall’s  Works ,  vol.  v,  p.  45. 

Note. — With  whatever  pretence,  then,  Socinianism  might  start 
in  the  first  instance  of  reconciling  infidels  to  Christianity,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  has  hitherto  had  rather  the  contrary  effect,  and  has 
reconciled  more  Christians  to  infidelity.  It  is,  indeed,  no  new 
saying,  that  Socinianism  is  the  half  way  house  to  infidelity ,  and 
the  expression  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  an  observation  of  the 
fact.  It  was  noticed  many  years  ago,  as  it  is  still  noticed  now, 
“  that  many  persons  sinking  down  nato  Socinianism,  remained 
there  but  for  a  while ,  and  then  openly  avowed  themselves  un¬ 
believers.”  And,  indeed,  when  a  Christian  has  given  up  every 
thing  of  Christianity,  save  the  mere  languid  assent  to  an  historical 
proposition,  little  remains  that  is  worth  preserving.  —  British 
Magazine ,  Sept.  1835. 


No.  XXVI. 

Among  the  sovereigns  who  most  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  during  this  period  (1200  to  1300) 
in  their  patronage  of  letters  must  be  included,  first,  the 
Popes;  to  their  everlasting  credit ,  these  men,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  retain  Europe  in  mental  darkness,  did  all  they 
could  to  dissipate  it,  by  conferring  benefices  and  pensions, 
on  such  as  soared  above  the  common  level  of  information  ; 
among  these  was  Innocent  III,  beyond  all  question 
at  once  the  most  universal  and  profound  scholar  of  his 
age.  Innocent  had  studied  at  Paris,  as  also  at  Rome 
and  Bologna;  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate , 
he  exhibited  great  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  letters  in 
prance.  His  example  was  imitated,  and  not  without  con- 
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siderable  effect,  by  Honorius  III,  Innocent  IV,  Alex¬ 
ander  IV,  Urban  IV,  and  Nicholas  IV ;  Augustus, 
St.  Louis,  and  Philip  le  Bel,  co-operated  with  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs.  To  the  second  of  these  monarchs,  in  particular, 
was  France  indebted  for  the  multiplication  of  MSS 
in  abundance. 

The  same  periods  witnessed  the  cultivation  of  other 
subjects  than  theology.  Jurisprudence,  both  canonical  and 
civil,  occupied  the  lives  of  many.  Medicine  and  che¬ 
mistry  began  to  attract  attention  :  the  former  science  could 
boast  of  professors  as  able  as  any  who  have  followed 
them. 

And  the  crusades,  by  awakening  the  curiosity  of  man¬ 
kind,  added  to  the  literary  stores  of  the  age. — Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia,  No.  xlix. 


No.  XXVII. 

The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Galt  is  divided  into  short 
and  easy  chapters,  particularly  pleasing  and  interesting, 
full  of  life  and  anecdote  ;  his  strange  dream  inexplicable. 
He  says,  “  how  many  things,  that  on  their  advent ,  in 
those  days  (gone  by)  were  disagreeable,  provoke  only 
laughter  in  the  remembrance.”  His  anecdote  of  the  stool 
on  the  raised  hearth  in  the  kitchen,  and  knocking  over 
the  tea  kettle,  and  his  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  kitchen 
dresser,  where,  “  when  an  infant,  he  was  left  at  that 
perilous  height his  roaring  and  stamping  till  removed, 
show  his  strong  memory,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  early 
impressions.  He  compares  his  situation  on  the  dresser  to 
Shakespeare,  when  he  makes  Edgar  look  over  the  cliff  at 
Dover.  Speaking  of  Lord  Byron,  whose  memoirs  he 
had  recently  wrote,  he  says,  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  he  had  a  capricious  temper,  and  was  actuated 
by  a  curious  sinister  egotism ;  but  withal  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rare  talents,  and  with  them  much  of  that  mag- 
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nanimity  which  is  ever  associated  with  genius. — John 
Galt’s  Autobiography . 


No.  XXVIII. 

Tradition.  The  Jewish  writers  have  a  deal  of  history 
which  none  else  know,  and  are  deplorably  ignorant  of 
that  which  all  other  men  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  this 
accounts  for  so  much  tradition  which  has  become  law  to 
them.  In  the  days  of  Jesus,  the  Jews  had  incurred  the 
solemn  reproach  of  having  annihilated  the  word  of  God, 
by  the  load  of  their  traditions :  this  calamity  became 
more  fearful  two  centuries  after  they  had  received  the 
fatal  gift  of  their  collected  traditions,  called  the  Mishna  ; 
and  still  more  fatal,  after  the  lapse  of  three  more  sub¬ 
sequent  centuries,  the  epoch  of  their  final  compilation. 
Few  things  have  generated  faster  than  traditions,  when 
they  have  had  proper  fathers.  Mankind  are  gross 
copyists ;  7,275  genuine  traditions  were  selected  from 
100,000  doubtful,  and  200,000  spurious  in  the  Koran  / 
Tradition  casts  a  light  in  the  deep  night  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  remote  ages,  it  is  like  the  pale  and  uncertain  moon¬ 
light,  which  may  deceive  us  by  flitting  shadows,  rather 
indeed  than  the  palpable  forms  of  truth. — J.  D’ Israeli. 

Note. — Tradition  has  in  no  case  so  clearly  evinced  her  faithful¬ 
ness  as  in  the  transmittal  of  vulgar  rites,  and  popular  opinions. — 
Ellis’s  Preface  to  Brand’ s  Popular  Antiquities. 


No.  XXIX. 

The  city  companies,  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  were 
at  his  coronation,  1399,  introduced  in  the  procession, 
when  Froissart  states  Cheapside  to  have  had  seven  foun¬ 
tains  running  with  red  and  white  wine.  Also  in  1533  a 
fountain  of  Rhenish  wine  was  seen  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
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its  rival  in  Cheap  foamed  forth  claret!  This  was  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Lady  Ann  Boyleyn,  on  the  1st 
of  June;  and  in  three  years  after,  the  companies  were 
again  summoned  to  witness  her  execution  on  Tower  Hill. 
— History  of  the  Twelve  Companies ,  vol.  i,  W.  Hibert. 

Note.— See  also  Benger’s  Memoirs  of  Ann  Boyleyn,  2  vols. 


No.  XXX. 

In  Captain  Stead’s  amusing  and  vivid  description  of  his 
journey  across  the  pampas  of  South  America,  occurs  the 
following  anecdote  : — “  His  guide  suddenly  stopping  him, 
and  calling  out  aloud,  A  lion  !  the  Captain  could  only 
discover ,  at  a  great  height,  a  flight  of  condors  ( birds  of 
prey)  soaring  in  circles  in  a  particular  spot.  Beneath, 
far  out  of  sight  of  him  or  guide,  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse , 
and  over  that  carcass  stood  (as  the  guide  well  knew)  the 
lion,  whom  the  condors  were  eyeing  with  envy  from  their 
airy  height.  The  signal  of  the  birds  was  to  him  what  the 
sight  of  the  lion  alone  could  have  been  to  the  traveller,  a 
full  evidence  of  its  existence.” 


No.  XXXI. 

Lord  Bacon, — after  reciting  the  age  of  the  fathers, 
Theodoret,  St.  John,  St.  Luke,  Simeon,  Polycarp,  Dio¬ 
nysius,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Jerome,  who  all  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  upwards  of  eighty  or  ninety,  and  Polycarp  one 
hundred  years, — tells  us,  that  out  of  240  popes  of  Rome, 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  only  five  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years.  John  XXIII  lived  to 
ninety  years;  Gregory  XII  lived  to  ninety  years; 
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Gregory  XIII  also  lived  to  eighty-three  years. — Shaw's 
Bacon ,  vol.  iii,  page  364. 

Note.— An  old  man  above  one  hundred  year*,  a  witness  in  court, 
being  asked  by  the  judge  what  course  he  took  to  live  so  long, 
replied,  “  By  eating  before  he  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before 
he  was  dry.”  The  whole  section  is  curious  on  this  subject. — Life 
and  Health. 


No.  XXXII. 

In  the  Naval  Sketch  Book  is  a  dialogue  of  the  deck, 
thus  : — u  I  say  Ned,  you  as  know  summit  of  summit, 
what  means  march  o'  mind  V9  “  Then  I  can  tell  you, 
Tom  :  it  means  no  more  than  this  ;  prate,  prate,  prate — 
gab,  gab,  gab ;  pretendin’  to  know  and  do  every  thing 
better  than  best  oy  betters  ;  a  likin’  to  lay  down  the  law  ; 
to  deal  in  lip ;  to  use  long-winded  words,  and  to  talk 
large  over  pot,  pipe,  and  lickor,  and  never  to  know 
nothing  of  your  own,  and  to  growl  like  a  lazy  landsman, 
and  end  your  days  like  a  dog,  and  die  in  a  ditch,  for 
dariiT  to  dabble  out  of  your  depth.” — “  Well  done,  Ned, 
I  knowed  you  was  the  fellor  as  ’ould  soon  give  us  the 
English  o’  the  matter  !” 

N.  B.  The  whole  of  the  Naval  Sketch  Book  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  character,  and,  with  the  above  sample,  full  of 
fun  and  humour. 


No.  XXXIII. 

Hazlitt  says,  “  Too  often  the  critic’s  object  is  not  to 
do  justice  to  his  author,  whom  he  treats  with  very  little 
ceremony ;  but  to  do  himself  homage,  and  to  display  his 
resources,  such  as  he  imagines  himself  to  possess  !  He 
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*  Assumes  the  rod,  affects  the  god, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.’ 

An  ounce  of  sour  is  worth  a  pound  of  sweets  with  such. 
Littleness  is  their  element ;  they  creep  and  buzz  and  blow. 
It  is  much  easier  to  crush  than  to  catch  these  insects; 
and  when  they  are  in  your  power,  self-respect  spares 
them.  This  race  of  critics  is  almost  extinct.  One  or 
two  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  crawling  over  the  pages 
of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  while  other  critics  are  as  in¬ 
sipid  as  others  are  pragmatical,  and  affect  a  monopoly  of 
taste  !” — Table  Talk ,  vol.  i. 


No.  XXXIV. 

“  Charlemagne  was  prudent  in  his  policy,  ardent  in 
his  enthusiasm  :  the  companions  of  his  leisure  were  the 
most  learned  men  of  Europe  (in  the  8th  century)  :  his 
mind  was  continually  occupied  with  great  questions. 

u  He  always  waged  war  or  battle  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  He  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Whatever  were  the  vices  of  his  nature,  or  con¬ 
duct,  they  were  subdued  and  modified  by  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  devotion  with  which 
he  advocated  its  interests,  and  the  warmth  of  his  piety, 
and  his  admiration  of  holiness  in  others,  tended  power¬ 
fully  to  spread  abroad  the  sentiment  of  religious  ardour, 
and  gave  a  new  force  civilization,  a  new  refinement  to 
its  institutions,  and  a  new  source  of  sanctions  to  its  laws. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  formally  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  only  son  Louis.  Penitence  and  humi¬ 
lity  characterized  whatever  he  did  and  said ;  and  his  last 
words  were,  ‘  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit.  ’ 
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u  Charlemagne  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  excellent  works  against  image  worship,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘  Caroline  Books. — Stebbing’s  Hist. 
Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  74 — 93. 


No.  XXXV. 

“  In  the  reign  of  Catholic  Mary,  Franklin  (in  his 
own  Life)  says  an  English  Bible  was  concealed 
under  the  lid  of  a  close-stool.  When  my  grandfather 
wished  to  read  it  to  his  family,  he  reversed  the  lid  upon 
his  knees,  and  passed  the  leaves  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  which  were  held  down  by  means  of  packthread, 
while  one  of  the  children  was  stationed  at  the  door  to 
give  notice  if  he  saw  an  officer  of  the  spiritual  court  make 
his  appearance  ;  and  in  that  case  the  lid  was  restored  to 
its  place  with  the  Bible  concealed  under  it,  as  before 
contrived,  with  the  packthread.” — Dr.  Franklin's  Own 
Life. 

Note.— Vol.  ii  of  D ’Israeli's  Literary  Curiosities,  alluding  to 
Bibles,  says,  “  some  have  given  family  Shakespeares,  and  it  were 
desirable  that  the  same  spirit  would  present  us  with  a  family 
Bible,  viz.  without  the  objectionable  historical  parts.”  Would  it 
then  be  the  Bible  ? 


No.  XXXVI. 

All  nations  have  some  way  of  recognizing  each  other, 
and  likewise  of  saluting  strangers ;  but  the  mode  varies 
curiously,  as  it  appears  the  Philippines  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  the  person  they  salute,  and  with  it  gently  rub  the 
face. 

The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose  to  the  face  of  those 
they  salute. 
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The  Ethiopians  take  off  the  robe  and  tie  it  about  their 
own  waist,  thus  leaving  their  friend  half  naked. 

The  Otaheitans  strip t  two  females  naked  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  before  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  with  apparent 
innocent  simplicity. 

The  Japanese  only  take  off  one  slipper,  or  others  the 
sandal. 

The  grandees  of  Spain  are  covered  before  their  king ; 
while  the  Chinese  modes  of  salutation  are  too  numerous 
to  reckon.  Their  answer  to  inquiry  after  health  is, 
“  Very  well,  thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity,  and  also 
my  thanks  shall  be  immortal .” — D’Israeli’s  Curiosities , 
vol.  ii. 

The  Turkish  phrase,  u  Are  you  comfortable  ?”  is  often 
added  to  the  salutation ,  “  How  do  you  do  ?”  and  which 
has  often  occurred  to  my  recollection  in  a  ludicrous  affair 
which  happened  to  me  in  my  journey  across  Mount 
Haemus,  in  a  plain  of  some  few  miles  after  leaving 
Sophia.  The  bey,  stroking  his  beard,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  snow  as  high  as  his  head,  he  inquired  if  I  was  com¬ 
fortable  ?  and  I  was  standing  in  the  snow  up  to  my 
middle. — John  Galt's  Adventures ,  vol.  i,  chap.  14,  page 
202. 


No.  XXXVII. 

**  Diaries  are  fault  books,”  says  Shaftesbury  :  “  we 
converse  with  the  absent  by  letters,  and  with  ourselves  by 
diaries.”  Alfred  called  it  his  hand-book.  Archbishop 
Laud’s  diary  vindicates  his  conduct  and  disappoints  his 
enemies ,  and  the  malignant  spirit  of  its  publication  by 
Prynne.  Diaries  are  but  journalizing  the  mind  ;  but  to 
write  down  every  thing  may  end  in  something  like 
nothing.” — Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii. 
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No.  XXXVIII. 

Ah  !  wherefore  do  the  incurious  say 
That  this  stupendous  ocean  wide, 

No  change  presents  from  day  to  day. 

Save  only  the  alternate  tide  ? 

Show  them  its  bounteous  breast  bestows 
On  myriads  life ;  and  let  them  see 
In  every  wave  that  circling  flow’s. 

Beauty,  and  use,  and  harmony. 

Works  of  the  Power  Supreme  who  pour’d  the  flood 
Round  the  green  peopled  earth,  and  call’d  it  good. 

Mrs .  Charlotte  Smith  on  the  Ocean ,  chap,  iv,  in 
Parker's  Chemical  Catechism .  W.  Brayley , 

Jun . 


No.  XXXIX. 

Five  centuries  before  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  Con¬ 
fucius  predicted  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  attributed 
to  him  in  several  original  Chinese  works,  translated  thus : 
“The  true  interpretation  of  the  right  laws,  a  Chinese 
tract  on  the  Musulam  religion,  published  A.  D.  1657,  by 
M.  Remusat,  of  indubitable  authenticity ,  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  of  May,  1834.” 

“  I  have  heard  say  in  the  western  countries  there  has 
been,  or  will  be,  a  holy  man,  who,  without  exerting  any 
act  of  goverment,  will  prevent  trouble;  who,  without 
working  any  violent  changes,  will  produce  an  ocean  of 
meritorious  actions ;  who,  without  speaking,  will  inspire 
spontaneous  faith.  No  man  is  able  to  tell  his  name  ;  but 
I  have  heard  say  that  this  was,  or  will  be,  the  true  saint.” 
Asiatic  Journal ,  May,  1834. 
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No.  XL. 

The  seven  days  is  by  far  the  most  permanent  division 
of  time,  and  the  most  ancient  monument  of  astronomical 
knowledge ;  it  was  used  by  the  Brahmins  in  India,  with 
the  same  denomination  used  by  its ;  and  was  alike  found 
in  the  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and 
Assyrians.  It  has  survived  the  fall  of  empires,  and  has 
existed  among  all  successive  generations  ;  a  proof  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  months,  &c.,  is  very  old, 
and  almost  universal,  but  not  so  ancient  or  uniform  as  the 
seven  days,  or  week. — Mrs,  Somerville  s  Connection  of  the 
Sciences, 


No.  XLI. 

In  England  we  have  no  idea  of  magnificence  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  of  spending  a  fortune  to  gratify  the  tastes  of 
the  people;  while  in  Italy  all  the  men  of  large  incomes 
are  content  to  live  in  the  most  moderate  way,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  their  friends,  and 
to  strangers,  a  fne  collection  of  pictures,  or  a  splendid 
palace.  Comfort  is  never  thought  of,  that  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  England.  Italy  is,  in  fact,  a  country  to  visit , 
not  to  live  in.  The  climate  is  indeed  finer,  but  there  are  no 
green  fields  to  walk  in.  The  winter  is  somewhat  warmer , 
but  they  have  no  fire  sides  to  sit  round  on  a  Christmas 
evening.  And  as  to  their  olives,  their  grapes,  and  their 
macaroni,  you  may  buy  quite  as  good,  and  almost  as 
cheap ,  in  England,  all  the  year  round. 

Note.— Thus  Henry  Salt  writes  to  his  sister  of  all  the  Continent, 
and  says,  he  had  teen  all  that  was  interesting,  both  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland. — Life  of  Henry  Salt.  Esq.,  by  John  Hall. 
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No.  XLII. 

Archbishop  Laud’s  diary  (extracts)  : — 

1633,  Aug.  4.  That  very  morning,  at  Greenwich,  there 
came  one  to  me  seriously,  that  avowed  ability  to  perform 
it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  Cardinal,  I  went  presently 
to  the  King,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  thing  and 
the  person. 

14th.  A  report  brought  me  that  I  was  poisoned. 

17th.  Same  offer  again  to  be  a  Cardinal. 

Sept.  19th.  The  day  before,  when  I  first  went  to 
Lambeth,  my  coach,  horses,  and  men,  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames  in  the  ferry-boat,  which  was  overladen  ; 
but  I  praise  God,  for  I  lost  neither  man  nor  horse. 

1638,  Feb.  10.  My  book  against  Fisher,  the  Jesuit, 
was  printed ;  and  this  day,  being  Sunday,  I  presented  a 
copy  of  it  to  his  Majesty. 

1639,  June  28.  Friday  I  sent  the  remainder  of  my  MSS 
to  Oxford  Library,  being  in  number  576  :  about  one 
hundred  of  them  were  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
I  had  formerly  sent  them  above  seven  hundred  vols. 

In  one  of  his  entries  he  records  a  proclamation  issued 
at  Oatlands,  for  putting  off  “  the  healing  of  the  disease 
called  the  King’s  Evil.” — Rushforth’s  Collections ,  vol.  ii, 
iii,  Ed.  1682. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  Laud’s  writings,  showrs  him 
to  be  a  firm  and  disinterested  character  of  the  age. — See 
Paper  on  his  Execution ,  fyc. 


No.  XLIII. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  who  was  a  tall  plain  looking 
man,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  applied  the  following  epigram  : 

“  Long  was  the  man,  and  long  was  liis  hair, 

And  long  was  the  coat  which  this  long  man  did  wear.” 
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After  this,  Mr.  Drew  says  he  suffered  the  yowig  female 
friends  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke’s  family,  who  prided  themselves 
in  his  acquaintance,  to  modernize  his  appearance  :  but  he 
always  remained  S.  Drew ;  and  those  who  once  saw  him, 
were  sure  to  know  him  again.  At  page  343  there  is  the 
domestic  contract  with  his  son ;  and  at  330,  the  account 
of  his  taking  in  his  arms  the  infant  of  Mrs.  Smith 
(Dr.  Clarke’s  daughter).  His  blessing,  and  good  wishes 
for  its  welfare,  and  his  grateful  recollections  of  his  oivu 
life,  not  an  hard  one,  are  just  like  the  man  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  After  reading  his  life  and  death,  we  feel  the  force 
of  a  quotation  in  it  : 

“  What  truth  on  earth 
So  precious  as  the  lie?” 

(If  Christianity  is  the  lie?) 

Samuel  Drew ,  his  Life ,  p.  278. 


No.  XLIV. 

In  India  the  commission  of  crime  is  not  viewed  as  so 
heinous  an  offence  as  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  caste.  An 
eater  of  fish ,  though  the  purest  of  all  food,  is  excluded 
from  the  hospitality  of  those  who  live  on  vegetable  diet ; 
and  the  consumer  of  animal  food  is  held  in  a  still  lower 
scale  of  degradation.  The  purest  virtue,  and  the  highest 
personal  merit,  cannot  wipe  off  this  stamp  of  caste  degra¬ 
dation  ;  and  through  such  customs  the  human  race  (in 
India)  become  a  mere  multitude  of  animals  of  a  very  low 
description  ;  having  only  two  functions,  viz.  that  of  rais¬ 
ing  food,  and  that  of  consuming  it.  An  improved  system 
of  education,  and  more  correct  and  enlarged  views,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  impressing  on  the  natives  a  conviction  of  the 
absurdities,  the  fallacies,  and  errors  of  their  religion, 
and  must  gradually  lead  to  the  advancement  and  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  revelation.  Although  no  visible  pro¬ 
gress  is  made,  example  is  only  wanting  to  induce  many 
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to  declare  their  convictions. — Answer  of  F.  Warden ,  Esq . 
to  a  Circular  ( Asiatic  Journal ,  May.) 

Note. — Murder,  theft,  or  perjury,  though  brought  home  to  the 
party  by  a  judicial  sentence,  a  trifling  present  to  a  Brahmin,  with 
the  performance  of  a  few  ceremonies,  are  held  a  sufficient  atone - 
ment  for  all  or  each  of  these  crimes ;  while  unlawful  food ,  or  loss 
of  caste,  is  irreparable. — Memoirs  of  Rammohun  Roy ,  1834. 


No.  XLV. 

At  Barcelona,  in  order  to  soften  the  three  last  days  of 
a  felon's  life,  and  to  diminish  the  terrors  of  death,  by  the 
singular  device  of  increasing  the  pleasures  of  life , 
affording  the  culprit  the  enjoyment  of  all  luxuries ,  and 
the  choicest  wines ;  and  thus  learn,  in  quitting  the  world , 
new  reasons  to  remain  in  it.  I  witnessed  an  execution, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  priesthood  in  soliciting  alms  to  pay 
for  masses  for  the  culprit’s  soul. — Spain  in  1830,  2  vols. 
Henry  D.  Inglis . 

Note. — The  whole  of  these  vols.  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  author  is  not  a  Catholic ;  but  a  false  religion  has,  apparently, 
put  him  out  of  temper  or  reverence  for  any  religious  custom  or 
establishment,  he  witnessed  so  much  burlesque  and  pomp  abroad. 


No.  XLVI. 

In  treating  of  the  hand.  Sir  Charles  Bell  divides  the 
subject  into  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand,  and  views  each 
subdivision  with  reference  to  its  structure  in  other 
animals. 

1.  The  hand  ministers  to  the  necessities,  and  sustains 
the  life  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  hand  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  society  when 
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mail  becomes  a  labourer  and  artificer,  and  in  every  state 
more  advanced  science  is  brought  in  ;  and  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  in  the  human 
hand  we  have  the  consummation  of  all  perfection,  as  an 
instrument  in  the  provision  for  holding ,  pulling,  spinning, 
weaving,  See.,  in  the  sensibility  of  the  Jin  gers  and  thumb  ; 
and  in  these  provisions  the  instrument  corresponds  with 
the  superior  mental  capacities  of  man.  Nevertheless  the 
possession  of  this  ready  instrument  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  man,  nor  is  its  aptness  the  measure  of  his 
attainments.  So  we  rather  say  with  Galen,  that  man’s 
hand  is  given  to  him  because  he  was  the  wisest  creature, 
than  ascribe  his  superiority  and  knowledge  to  the  use  of 
his  wonderful  hand. — Bridgwater  Treatise,  illustrated 
with  some  beautiful  cuts  on  the  subject. 

Note. — There  are  two  curious  anecdotes:  of  the  Moscow  beggar, 
who  had  no  hands,  and  committed  several  murders  on  those  who 
gave  him  alms :  and  another  of  a  boy  without  arms,  who  was 
very  ingenious  in  his  invention  with  his  feet,  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  hand  is  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  man’s  supe¬ 
riority. 


No.  XLVII. 

“No  more  tears,”  said  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  “I  must 
think  now  of  revenge.”  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
never  more  seen  to  lament  the  murdered  man.  Such  was 
the  self  possession  of  Queen  Mary,  when  her  entreaties  to 
save  Rizzio’s  life  had  failed,  and  one  of  her  ladies  brought 
her  intelligence  of  his  death  ;  nor  did  she  forget  the 
revenge,  she  vowed.  Darnley’s  brutal  conduct  towards 
Rizzio  in  her  presence,  and  in  her  situation,  was  such  as 
provoked  retaliation,  and  perhaps  his  death  might  be 
the  revenge  ;  and  it  was  to  Darnley  a  fearful  one. — 
Macintosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution ,  1688. 

N.  B. — A  fine  painting  of  this  tragical  scene  is  in  the 
council  chamber,  Guildhall,  London. 
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No.  XL VI II. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  1687,  was 

Born  in  broad  day  light,  that  the  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 

Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness  shun, 

And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun, 

Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious  birth. 

Dryden. 


Dryden,  who  was  a  Catholic,  would  safely  enough 
support  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the 
adverse  party  would  do  all  they  could  to  make  out  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  pretender. 

Sir  James  Macintosh,  in  his  history  of  the  event  says, 
“  The  Catholics,  in  this  by  chance ,  happened  to  be  right ; 
while  the  Protestants,  also  by  chance,  happened  to  be 
wrong;  and  he  seems  to  be  convinced  it  was  no  dubious 
birth,  no  pretender,  but  a  birth  as  well  attested  as  it 
possibly  could  be,  or  ever  was  attested,  and  seems  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  he,  the  prince,  was  no  Pretender. —  Sir 
James  Macintosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution,  1688. 


No.  XLIX. 

Judge  Jefferies  was  personally  the  bearer  of  the  Charter 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  King  James  had  deprived 
them  of ;  and  in  his  way  to  the  city  was  hooted  at  by  the 
populace,  but  received  at  Guildhall  with  joyous  acclama¬ 
tion.  The  king  (too  late)  discovered  his  error,  and  begun 
to  make  concessions,  which  could  no  longer  be  withheld  ; 
and  for  these,  we  have  to  thank  the  interference  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  always  opposed  to  his  bigotry,  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  cruelty.  But  the  pomp  and  publicity  of 
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the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  after  all  the  concessions ,  were  regarded  by 
the  Protestants  in  the  light  of  a  deliberate  insult.—  Mac¬ 
intosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution ,  1688. 

Granger  in  his  Biography  says,  he  had  seen  an  old 
woman  kindle  into  rage,  and  then  melt  into  pity,  when 
relating  the  atrocities  which  this  wicked  judge  had  com¬ 
mitted.  This  woman  had  caught  this  feeling  from  her 
own  mother,  who  had  been  an  eye  witness  to  those 
lamentable  scenes  in  the  western  circuit,  after  the  defeat 
of  Monmouth,  which  King  James  II  used  to  term 
“  Jefferies’  Campaign.” — See  Granger's  Biography ,  class 
six ,  yoI.  iv. 


No.  L. 

While  James  II  was  at  the  court  of  France,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  said  to  the  courtiers  in  James’s  own 
ante-chamber  at  St.  Germain’s,  “  There  is  a  good  soul, 
who  has  given  up  the  sceptre  of  three  kingdoms  for  a 
mass!”  James  visited  the  spiritual  communion  of  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe.  He  touched  for  the  king’s  evil  at 
the  convent  of  Chailliot,  and  bequeathed  to  some  nuns 
his  penitentiary  discipline  and  his  girdle  of  iron  ;  and  his 
whole  life  was  passed  to  justify  the  Archbishop’s  re¬ 
mark,  if  we  except  his  unfortunate  and  unhappy  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Ireland. 

Fropi  Rome  they  sent  him  indulgences  and  pasqui¬ 
nades  in  abundance  ;  while  before  his  arrival  Louis  XIV 
received  his  queen  in  her  distress ,  with  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  at  St.  Germain’s,  where  she  found  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  Queen  of 
France. — Macintosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution ,  page  583. 
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No.  LI. 

Milton  tells  us,  that  in  his  twelfth  year  his  literary  devo¬ 
tion  began,  from  which  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  either 
by  the  natural  debility  of  his  eyes,  or  by  his  frequent 
head-aches.  The  union  of  genius  and  application  in  the 
same  person  was  never  more  conspicuous.  His  favourite 
book  was  the  Bible.  Revelation  opened  not  her  richest 
stores  in  vain,  and  to  devotional  subjects  his  infant 
strains  were  dedicated ;  and  never  did  his  harp  forget  to 
acknowledge  the  aids  which  he  derived  from  the  muse  of 
sacred  inspiration. 

Of  the  revenues  which  he  acquired  as  Latin  Secretary, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  the  Abbey  lands  of  Westminster, 
he  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  in  Euston’s 
Human  Longevity  there  is  an  account  of  one  Jonathan 
Hartop  (of  a  village  near  Aldboro’),  who  died  at  the  great 
age  of  138  years,  1791,  who  lent  Milton  fifty  pounds  in 
his  need  ;  and  the  letter  of  Milton,  when  he  honestly  but 
with  difficulty  repaid  it,  is  preserved  by  some  of  the 
family  to  this  day. — Todd's  Life  of  Milton ,  vol.  i. 


No.  LII. 

A  French  gentleman  said  to  Monsieur  Colbert,  “  You 
found  the  state  carriage  overturned  on  one  side,  and  you 
have  overturned  it  on  the  other. ”  This  was  probably 
untrue;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  destroying  institutions  by  unskilful  or 
violent  changes.  A  conflagration  may  be  extinguished 
without  a  deluge  :  it  is  not  only  hard  to  distinguish 
between  too  little  and  too  much,  but  between  the  evil 
and  the  good  intentions  of  the  different  reformers.  One 
man  calls  out  Fire  !  that  he  may  save  the  house ;  another 
that  he  may  run  away  with  the  furniture.  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  that  in  revolutions  more  harm  is  done  by  hurry 
and  self-conceit  than  by  mischievous  purposes.  Very 
few  indeed  should  presume  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  ark, 
“  but  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread and  un¬ 
luckily  a  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace.  When  honest 
men  infer,  from  their  desire  to  do  good,  that  they  have 
the  knowledge  and  talent  requisite  to  govern  wisely,  it 
is  incalculable  what  evil-doers  they  innocently  become — 
what  an  eternal  shock  of  purposes,  where  each  man  pur¬ 
sues  his  own  crude  schemes,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
self-satisfied  integrity. 

Gradual  improvements  are  not  only  safer,  but  better 
than  sudden  ones :  their  effects,  also,  are  more  perma¬ 
nent  and  extensive,  anarchy  being  only  the  stake  holder 
for  tyranny.  There  is  besides  something  more  terrible  to 
the  imagination  in  the  disorderly  violence  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  than  in  the  organized  oppression  of  the  despot, — 
something  more  hideous  in  the  myriads  of  reptiles  than  in 
a  gigantic  beast  of  prey.  If  there  were  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  but  either  the  absolute  government  of  St.  Giles’s  or 
St.  James’s,  who,  in  his  senses,  could  hesitate  a  moment 
which  to  prefer? — Richard  Sharp's  Letters  and  Essays , 
1834. 


No.  LI II. 

The  following  is  selected  as  a  specimen  of  a  Poem  on 
Marriage. 

Hail  holy  marriage  !  hail  indulgent  law  ! 

Whose  kind  restraints  in  closer  union  draw 
Consenting  hearts  and  minds ; — by  these  confin’d. 
Instincts  ennobled,  and  desires  refin’d. 

Man  is  a  savage  else,  condemn’d  to  roam 
Without  companion,  and  without  a  home  ; 

And  helpless  woman,  as  alone  she  strays, 

With  sigh  and  tears  her  new-born  babe  surveys  ; 
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But  choosing,  chosen,  never  more  to  part. 

New  joys,  new  duties,  blending  in  her  heart — 
Endowed  alike  to  charm  him,  and  to  mend, 

Man  gains  at  once  a  mistress  and  &  friend. 

In  one  fair  form,  obtaining  from  above 
An  angel's  virtues,  and  a  woman's  love  : 

Then  guarded,  cherished,  and  confess'd  her  worth, 
She  scorns  the  pangs  that  gave  her  offspring  birth  ; 
Lifts  for  the  father's  kiss  the  laughing  boy, 

And  sees  and  shares  his  triumphs  and  his  joy. 

Sharp's  Letters  and  Essays,  1834. 


No.  L1V. 

Lord  Bacon  has  thus  estimated  the  continuity  of 
health  and  strength  of  fishes.  He  says,  “  Most  of  the 
disorders  incident  to  mankind  arise  from  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  :  but  fishes  reside  in  an  element  little  subject 
to  change.  Theirs  is  an  uniform  existence  ;  their  move¬ 
ments  are  without  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour. 
How  long  a  fish  continues  to  live  is  not  ascertained  : 
perhaps  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  be  long  enough  to 
measure  that  of  the  smallest." 

Buffon  found  a  ca)p  to  have  lived  one  hundred  years ; 
and  Gessner  states  that  in  the  year  1497  a  pike  was  taken 
in  Swabia  that  had  a  brazen  ring  with  the  date  1230 ; 
and  Buffon  thought  that  whales  lived  one  thousand  years. 
In  the  royal  pond  at  Marti  some  particular  fish  were  found 
alive  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were  traditionally 
recorded  to  have  been  placed  there  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. — Turner's  Sacred  Hist,  of  the  World,  Letter  9. 


No.  LV. 


Henry  Brougham  (1824).— This  distinguished  lawyer 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent  characters  that 
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modern  times  have  produced  ;  and  he  was  always  ready 
not  only  to  produce  plans  of  his  own,  but  to  assist  those 
which  had  been  prepared  by  others. 

I  had  sent  him  a  paper  on  education,  for  his  remarks, 
to  which  he  returned  a  very  kind  acknowledgment,  in  a 
letter  on  the  subject;  a  copy  of  which  letter  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  correspondence,  dated  November, 
1834,  vol.  i. — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair. 

Note. — The  lapse  of  only  ten  years  has  placed  Henry  Brougham 
at  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  dignity  in  England.  Sir  John  was 
not  much  out  in  his  opinion  in  1824. 


No.  LVI. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks.  “  The  temper  of  this  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  characterized  as  a  ‘  man  of  a  word  and 
a  blow,’  and  in  some  cases  the  blow  took  the  precedence. 

He  was  the  patron  of  Salt,  but  afterwards  became  the 
loudest  in  his  condemnation,  for  his  (Salt’s)  sending  to 
this  country  some  of  his  Egyptian  collections  !  But  he 
was  then  growing  old ,  and  his  temper  was  soured  by  his 
great  bodily  infirmity.” — Life  of  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  ( Ap¬ 
pendix.) 


No.  LVII. 

As  to  faith,  “  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little ,  since,  as 
Boswell  observes  on  this  (perhaps  in  the  words  of  John¬ 
son),  a  man  may  breathe  in  foul  air,  but  he  must  die  in 
an  exhausted  receiver.  Much  of  the  scepticism  that  we 
meet  with,  is  necessarily  affectation  or  conceit. 

“  But  whether  men  came  honestly  by  their  opinions  or 
not,  it  is  more  advisable  to  refute  than  burn ,  or  even  to 
scorch  them.” — Sharp's  Essays  and  Letters ,  1834. 
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No.  LVIII. 

At  Alexandria,  on  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Salt,  are  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  following  lines : — 

“  Profane  not  this  sacred  ground,  where  the  bodies  of 
believers  in  Jesus  rest,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  blessed 
resurrection.” 

The  monument  is  in  a  garden ,  which  Georgiana,  the 
only  child  of  Salt,  was  permitted  to  appropriate  to  the 
interment  of  European  Christians. — His  Life ,  vol.  ii, 
page  288. 

Note. — The  whole  inscription  is  an  epitome  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  English  consul  at  Egypt,  where  he  died,  and  was 
carried  for  burial  to  Alexandria.  This  last  act  of  his  only  and 
darling  child  is  worthy  of  her  ;  her  mother  was  dead,  her  father 
dead,  and  she  buries  him  in  a  garden,  and  devotes  it  as  above : 
this  was  virtuous ! 

In  vol  i,  are  recorded  an  account  of  two  very  remarkable  dreams 
of  Salt’s,  page  51  to  54. 


No.  LIX. 

The  opening  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  by  Belzoni, 
and  the  direct  manner  in  which  he  dug  down  upon  it, 
plainly  showed  that  chance  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  work,  but  proves  the  judgment  which  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  undertaking ;  the  labour  of  which  no  one 
can  form  any  idea  of,  and  which  had  so  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  object  of  a  hopeless  nature :  the  whole  was 
effected  entirely  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  In  this 
great  work,  to  get  at  the  entrance,  Belzoni  employed  sixty 
labouring  Arabs !  This  gigantic  work  w7as  nearly  the 
last,  as  it  was,  perhaps ,  the  greatest  of  Belzoni’s  under¬ 
takings  ;  and  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  he  displayed 
on  the  occasion,  greatly  added  to  his  former  reputation. 
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the  account  of  which  no  one  can  peruse  without  feeling 
the  warmest  admiration.  —  Henry  Saifs  Life ,  Cairo , 
Oct.  1818,  vol.  ii,  page  61. 

Note. — Captain  Light,  alluding  to  the  great  pyramid,  says, 
according  to  Belzoni,  the  base  of  it  is  634  feet,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  456  feet,  which  is  more  than  the  French  made  it ;  but  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  any  before  him  worked  down  to  the  foun¬ 
dation.  He  says,  these  pyramids  are  the  mere  monuments  of 
posthumous  vanity.  The  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  the  soul 
never  deserted  the  body  while  the  latter  continued  in  a  perfect 
state ;  and  to  secure  this  union,  Cheops  is  said  to  have  employed 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years 
(Herodotus,  lib.  ii),  in  raising  over  the  augusta  domus,  destined 
to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone,  equal  in  weight  to  six 
millions  of  tons  ;  yet  how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man,  not 
a  bone  was  left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  in  the  vault, 
when  Mr.  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber. — Captain  Light’s 
Travels ,  1818. 


No.  LX. 

Macintosh  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  says, 
“  the  Earl  of  Perth,  when  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  issued 
an  order  against  the  sale  of  any  books  without  licence , 
which  was  universally  understood  as  intended  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  controversial  writings  against  the  king’s  re¬ 
ligion.  (James  II.)” 

Glen,  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  received  the 
warning ,  said  he  had  a  book  which  strongly  condemned 
Popery ,  and  desired  to  know  whether  lie  might  continue 
to  sell  it;  being  asked  what  book  it  was,  he  answered, 
“The  Bible.” 


No.  LXI. 


Slave  dealing.  Mr.  Tracy  Clarke,  surgeon  in  a  slave 
ship,  relates,  “  That  a  stout  young  negress  with  an  infant 
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at  her  breast,  was  refused  by  the  captain  (one  of  the 
black  dealers),  because  he  said  he  would  not  be  troubled 
with  children.  The  slave  dealer  (i.  e.  the  man  stealer) 
after  expostulating  with  the  captain,  and  recommending 
the  negress’s  good  qualifications,  &c.  which  were  un¬ 
availing,  asked  the  captain  if  he  would  buy  her  if  she 
had  no  children,  the  monster  answered,  Yes  !  on  this  the 
other  monster  stepped  up  to  the  woman,  snatched  her 
child  out  of  her  arms,  and  threw  it  overboard,  on  wThich 
the  captain,  without  any  apparent  concern,  purchased 
the  mother.  It  is  some  relief  to  this  spectacle  of  bar¬ 
barity,  a  negro  seeing  the  child  thrown  overboard,  paddled 
to  the  place  with  his  canoe,  jumped  in  after  it,  and 
brought  it  up  apparently  alive,  and  then  made  towards 
the  shore  with  his  rescue. 

This  same  captain  carried  his  brutality  and  ferocity  as 
far  as  it  could  go ;  even  his  own  interest  yielded  to  his 
cruelty.  One  slave  escaped  the  fetters  while  on  the 
deck  for  (life)  air,  and  crept  softly  to  the  bowsprit :  in 
order  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  tormentors,  he  set  up  a 
wild  loud  laugh,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  observed,  he 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  This 
monster  (the  captain)  instantly  seized  his  loaded  gun, 
and  fired  down  into  the  water,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  killing  him  before  he  could  be  drowned  ;  and 
these  were  but  parts  of  his  ways. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  the  captain 
in  returning  from  this  traffic  (in  blood)  lost  his  vessel, 
and  afterwards  died  in  a  workhouse  at  Liverpool !  Filled 
with  horror  and  disgust  at  such  scenes,  Tracy  Clarke 
abandoned  his  profession  on  board,  after  the  second 
voyage.  Tracy  Clarke  was  brother  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
— Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ,  page  21. 
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No.  LXII. 

“  General  Lafayette  died  in  Paris,  and  was  interred 
with  public  honours,  in  the  private  cemetery  of  his  family. 
Ever  the  well  meaning  instrument  of  designing  men, 
feeble  minded  though  kind  hearted,  this  benevolently 
mischievous  person  attained  a  questionable  notoriety  as 
the  hero  of  revolutions  :  1  Requiescat  en  pace.* 

He  was  one  of  many  who  caught,  as  far  as  his  cold 
temperament  would  admit,  the  feverish  infection  of 
troublesome  times.  He  was,  after  his  light,  an  honourable 
and  virtuous  man ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  dull  to  a 
degree,  and  vain  to  an  extent  never  perhaps  surpassed, 
either  in  the  country  of  his  birth  or  in  that  of  his  adop¬ 
tion.  Whether  wearing  the  round  hat  of  the  American 
revolutionists,  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guards,  or  the 
costume  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  still  the 
same,  an  enthusiastic  stoic,  a  bundle  of  '  dogmas  ’  and 
axioms  run  half  mad  ;  youth  lent  him  no  fire,  age  brought 
him  no  wisdom  ;  but  he  always  meant  well. 

Cloquet  has  given  us  proof  that  he  can  wield  a  pencil 
as  well  as  a  scalpel.  “  Manners  make  the  man,”  said 
one.  “  Style  makes  the  man,”  quoth  Cloquet  (the  surgeon) 
in  one  of  his  grand  bursts  of  eulogy. — Cloquet’s  Memoirs 
of  the  Private  Life  of  Lafayette ,  1836. 

Note. — Sarran  in  his  life  of  Lafayette,  (vol.  i,  page  10,)  adds  as 
a  notorious  fact,  that  the  insurrection  of  July  was  not  against  the 
ordinances,  but  against  the  Restoration  itself,  the  whole  Res¬ 
toration  ! 


No.  LXIII. 

At  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  there  are  wax  candles,  twelve 
feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body,  which  are  lighted 
by  ladders  being  placed  near  them  ;  these  candles  are 
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made  at  Constantinople,  and  the  care  of  the  whole  is 
entrusted  to  forty  or  fifty  eunuchs,  as  a  police  to  guard 
the  place. — Burkhardt’s  Travels  in  Arabia. 

Note. — As  Mahomet’s  tomb  is  celebrated  for  great  wax  tapers, 
the  following  on  the  same  subject  in  France  is  selected. 

To  Stephen  Bean,  wax  chandler  of  Tours,  89/.,  as  ordered  by 
the  said  lord,  for  (three)  great  tapers,  each  weighing  250lbs.  of  wax, 
to  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Chaumont,  Governor  of 
Burgundy,  during  his  life,  the  one  before  my  Lord  St.  Martin,  of 
Tours,  and  the  two  others  at  Puy,  Notre  Dame  en  Auton. — In¬ 
teresting  papers  relating  to  France ,  since  Louis  XI,  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XVIII,  from  original  documents  in  the  royal  library,  and 
Archives  Curious,  fyc.  London,  1836. 

This  work  is  (already,  1836,)  in  4  vols.  which  is  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  intended,  and  the  extracts  are  curious  relics  of  the 
gone-by  days  of  France  and  the  Louis’s. 


No.  LXIV. 

llev.  John  Wesley. — He  studied  mankind  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  college  ;  and  the  fellow  of  Lincoln  became, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  man  of  the  world.  His  penetration 
is  wonderfully  acute,  and  his  dexterity  in  debate  hath 
been  so  long  known  that  it  is  almost  become  proverbial. 
He  was  ever  more  attentive  to  reason  and  prudence  than 
his  great  rival  George  Whitfield  ;  he  was  more  calm  in 
his  address,  more  candid  in  his  sentiments,  and  more 
reasonable  in  his  doctrines  ;  he  had  all  Whitfield’s  zeal 
and  perseverance,  with  double  his  understanding,  and  ten 
times  more  learning  and  science.  Though  prudence  was 
his  pole  star,  imagination  was  frequently  his  card ;  he 
gave  it  all  the  play  that  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
credit  of  his  mission.  On  a  review  of  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  it  appears,  that  though  he  was 
endowed  with  eminent  talents,  he  was  more  distinguished 
by  their  use  than  even  by  their  possession  !  though  his 
taste  was  classic,  and  his  manner  elegant,  he  sacrificed 
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that  society  in  which  he  was  particularly  calculated  to 
shine ,  gave  up  those  preferments  which  his  abilities  must 
have  obtained,  and  devoted  a  long  life  in  practising  and 
enforcing  the  plainest  duties .  Instead  of  being  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  literature  he  was  a  blessing  to  his  fellow  creatures  ; 
instead  of  the  genius  of  the  age,  he  was  the  servant  of 
God. — Literary  Anecdotes ,  vol.  v,  John  Nichols ,  F.  A .  S. 
1812. 


Note. — His  Life  and  his  Journal  both  confirm  the  testimony 
above  given,  by  one  who  was  no  Wesleyan. 

Dr.  Warburton  hath  been  thought  too  profane  in  the  ridi¬ 
cule  he  hath  so  repeatedly  thrown  on  Wesley’s  account  of  the 
second  birth  ;  he  considered  the  whole  a  compound  of  credulity 
and  imposture.  This  learned  prelate  was  not  always  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  his  allusions  ;  and  if  his  ideas  were  gross  he  never 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  refine  them  down.  “  The  devil,”  says 
he,  “acted  as  midwife  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  new  born  babes.”  But  if 
there  is  acute  reasoning,  there  is  too  much  levity  for  a  grave 
bishop,  and  too  much  abuse  for  a  candid  Christian. — The  Bishop’s 
Letter ,  27 th  Dec-,  1761,  ibid . 


No.  LXV. 

Among  other  cases  of  British  naval  bravery,  it  is  on 
record,  that  Captain  Keats,  in  1806,  on  board  the 
Superb,  laid  his  ship  abreast  the  Imperial  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guns,  a  mighty  first  rate ;  and  previous  to 
the  battle  (which  was  off  St.  Domingo),  or  before  a  gun 
was  .fired,  Keats  went  to  his  cabin,  and  bringing  forth  a 
portrait  of  his  late  friend  Nelson,  suspended  it  to  the 
mizen  stay,  where  it  remained  unhurt,  but  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered,  and  the  captain  himself,  with  the  blood 
and  brains  of  the  boatswain’s  mate.  The  loss  of  the 
Superb  was  six  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded. 

At  this  battle,  a  first  rate,  and  two  eighty  gun  ships, 
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and  two  seventy-fours,  were  taken  or  destroyed  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

Note. — Admiral  Sir  Richard  Keats  died,  Governor  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  April,  1834. — United  Service  Journal,  June ,  1834. 


No.  LXVI. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  made 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  the  contents  of  100  grains  of  water  were 


found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Grains. 

Muriate  of  lime .  3.920 

Ditto  of  magnesia .  10.246 

Ditto  of  soda .  10.360 

Sulphate  of  lime .  54 


24.580 

And  when  the  salts  are  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  dry¬ 
ness,  their  weight  is  one-fourth  of  the  fluid.  The  author 
says  that  two  of  those  who  ventured  to  bathe,  although 
unable  to  swim,  were  buoyed  up  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  —  A  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople. 
Wm.  Macmichaei ,  M.D.,  1817*18. 


No.  LXV1I. 

Dean  Collet  solicited  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  Erasmus,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows  : 

“  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  will  find  me  a  man  with 
little  or  no  fortune  ;  one  who  is  free  from  ambition ;  who 
has  great  disposition  to  friendship;  who  is  but  tolerably 
versed  in  belles  lettres,  yet  is  a  passionate  admirer  of 
them  ;  who  sincerely  admires  probity  in  others,  but  never 
makes  any  boast  of  his  own  ;  and  who,  yielding  to  many 
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in  learning,  yields  to  none  in  honour  ;  who  is  simple, 
frank,  and  free  ;  incapable  of  dissimulation  ;  who  speaks 
little,  and  promises  you  nothing  except  his  heart.  If 
you  think  such  a  person  worthy  of  your  friendship,  you 
may  rely  on  Erasmus.” 

Dean  Collet  entertained  for  him  the  highest  regard, 
and  declared  that  his  memory  would  be  immortal.  He 
rendered  Dean  Collet,  the  founder  of  St.  PauPs  School, 
eminent  services. — Butler’s  Life  of  Erasmus. 

Note. — Erasmus  said,  Luther  liad  committed  two  unpardonable 
crimes  ;  he  had  touched  the  Pope  upon  the  crown,  and  the  monks 
upon  the  belly.  He  further  adds,  “  Luther  is  a  man  of  too  great 
abilities  for  me  to  encounter ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  learn  more 
from  one  page  of  him,  than  all  the  volumes  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  yet  we  find  him  outwardly  adhering  to  the  see  of  Rome. — 
Dr.  J or  tin’s  Life. 


No.  LXVIII. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinerightofkings,asaphilosophical 
speculation,  may  be  untenable ;  it  may  also  be  denounced 
as  a  pernicious  absurdity,  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
of  social  life.  But  nevertheless,  as  a  barrier  against  the 
inroads  of  popular  fury  and  ambition,  it  may  be  regarded 
at  least  as  a  harmless  prejudice.  The  veneration,  indeed, 
which  some  of  the  nonjurors  bestowed  upon  apron-strings 
and  little  pieces  of  printed  linen,  &c.,  may  excite  a  smile 
of  contempt ;  though  it  may  be  confessed  that  such  poli¬ 
tical.  superstition  is  at  once  more  amiable,  and  less  dan¬ 
gerous,  than  the  rage  for  change  and  neglect  for  autho¬ 
rity  which  mark  the  times  wherein  our  destiny  is  thrown. 

The  pride  of  living  under  a  monarch  who  could  boast 
of  being  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings,  is  more 
noble  than  a  churlish  enmity  against  all  ancient  institu¬ 
tions,  a  clamour  for  cheap  government,  and  a  preference 
for  republican  equality. 
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Note. — The  apron-strings,  &c.  alluded  to  in  the  above,  are  those 
worn  by  the  Prince  Charles  Edward,  in  1747,  when  in  the  disguise 
of  a  female’s  dress  for  five  days,  under  the  name  of  Betty  Burke. 
King  William,  and  the  first  George  too,  imagined  that  the  frown 
of  a  government  could  chill  an  attachment  which  was  founded  in 
principle,  and  the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  were  among  this 
class  of  men. — Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  by  Bishop 
Forbes ,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers ,  1834. 

The  history  is  extremely  interesting :  it  is  called  the  Jacobite 
Memoirs,  from  the  Bight  Rev.  Robert  Forbes,  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  period. 

The  reader  of  these  memoirs  will  be  struck  with  the  similar 
history  of  our  second  Charles  and  this  prince,  in  many  cases. 


No.  LXIX. 

M.  Ruppel  has  brought  from  Abyssinia  two  remark¬ 
able  MSS  ;  one  a  Bible,  said  to  contain  a  new  work  of 
Solomon's,  one  or  two  new  books  of  Esdras,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  the  fifth  book  of  Esther,  all  per¬ 
fectly  unknown  in  Europe.  It  also  contains  the  book  of 
Enoch,  and  fifteen  new  Psalms,  the  existence  of  which 
was  already  known  to  the  learned.  The  other  MSS  are 
from  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  324,  the  epoch  at  which 
it  was  promulgated  by  one  of  their  kings.  There  are 
also  some  remarkable  hymns,  &c.  —  GalignanVs  Neiv 
Monthly ,  July,  1834,  page  386. 

The  above,  of  course,  are  Apocryphal  books  (or  MSS)  but  at 
the  same  time  they  show  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 


No.  LXX. 

New  South  Wales  in  1821. — “  We  have  seen  the 
land,  and  behold  it  is  very  good and  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  u  Be 
not  slothful  to  go  and  to  enter  and  possess  the  land  j” 
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this  motto,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  book,  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  two  volumes. 

The  author  is  a  Scotchman  ;  and  in  his  residence  of  ten 
years  in  the  colony,  has  evidently  been  useful  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  but  he  appears  very  jealous  of  the 
Church  of  England  there ;  but  as  he  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant,  his  prejudice  need  not 
be  reckoned  as  any  thing  wonderful. 

In  the  two  last  chapters  of  vol.  i,  there  is  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  climate,  natural  productions,  and  state  of 
society  in  the  colony,  which  is  very  interesting. — Neio 
South  Wales ,  by  John  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  in  2  vols,  1834. 


No.  LXXI. 

Charles  IX,  of  France,  died  bathed  in  blood,  which 
burst  from  his  veins  :  a  visible  sign  of  the  vengeance  of 
God  upon  him  for  the  barbarous  and  wanton  massacre 
of  thirty  thousand  Huguenots,  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 
On  some  fugitives  who  escaped  the  soldiers,  Charles  IX 
took  his  fowling-piece,  and  repeatedly  fired. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  a  bigoted  religion,  operating, 
if  not  upon  a  malignant,  at  least  a  weak  mind,  which  the 
fears  and  terrors  of  an  awakened  conscience  on  his 
death-bed  could  not  conceal.  The  Queen-mother  urged 
him  on,  and  his  weak  mind  yielded  to  her  instructions 
for  the  massacre. 

The  whole  account  of  his  last  hours  is  instructive. 
Dr.  Cayet  relates  the  above  of  what  he  knew  a  few  hours 
before  his  death.—  D’ Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature , 
vol.  ii,  1824. 


No.  LXXII. 

Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  was  offered  to  a  publisher  at 
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York,  who  would  only  give  50/.  for  it  :  the  sale  of  it  after¬ 
wards  to  Dodsley  was  widely  different  in  favour  of  the 
author. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Blair’s  Sermons  was  refused  by 
Strahan  ;  and  Dr.  Beattie’s  Essay  on  Truth  could  find  no 
publisher*.  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  manuscript,  ran  through 
the  whole  trade ;  nor  would  any  print  it,  although  De 
Foe,  the  author,  was  in  good  repute  as  a  writer  ;  at  last 
one  bookseller  ventured  upon  it,  and  got  above  one 
thousand  guineas  by  it ;  and  at  this  day  booksellers  are 
accumulating  money  every  hour  by  this  work,  in  various 
shapes  and  editions. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  a  bookseller,  the  copyright  of  Vyse’s 
Spelling  Book  was  sold  for  2,200/.,  with  an  annuity  of 
50/.  to  the  author.  —  D’ Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature , 
tol.  ii,  1824. 

*  The  Essay  was  printed  by  two  friends  of  the  author,  at  their 
joint  expense. 


No.  LXXIII. 

The  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  is  of  several  centuries 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  is  consequently  by  far 
the  earliest  literary  work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  its 
age  being  at  least  one  thousand  years  greater  than  that 
of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems,  the  earliest  works  of 
profane  history  :  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Good, 
“  Nothing  can  be  more  pure  than  its  morality,  nothing 
sublimer  than  its  philosophy,  nothing  simpler  than  its 
ritual,  nothing  more  majestic  than  its  creed.  Its  style  is 
the  most  figurative  imaginable  :  there  is  no  classical  poem 
that  can  equal  it.  It  is  full  of  elevation  and  grandeur; 
daring  in  its  conceptions,  splendid  and  forcible  in  its 
images,  abrupt  in  its  transitions,  and  at  the  same  time 
occasionally  interspersed  with  touches  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  tenderness.”—  Researches  in  Primeval  History , 
by  Charles  Tijston  Beke,  2  vols.  1834. 
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No.  LXXIV. 

The  Deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  occurred  3154 
B.  C.,  i.  e.  4988  years  since,  while  Herodotus  did  not 
write  until  about  430  years  B.  C.,  or  only  2,264  years 
ago.  The  instrument  of  the  deluge  was  simply  the  rain 
from  heaven  alone. 

The  histories  of  the  Bible  are  opposed  to  the  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  traditions  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  the  whole  human  race  were  concerned  (and  not 
Nimrod’s  family  alone)  in  its  erection,  and  that  no  dis¬ 
persion  or  division  of  them  had  taken  place.  The  whole 
human  race  was  then  of  one  language  and  speech. — 
Researches  in  Primaeval  History. 

Note. — This  work  has  a  beautiful  coloured  Map  of  the  geogra¬ 
phical  sketch  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  as  recorded  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 


No.  LXXV. 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  Doddridge,  alluding  to 
Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  his  patron,  says,  “  I  have  studied  his 
character  even  maliciously,  to  find  where  his  weakness 
lies,  but  in  vain  ;  when  I  know  it  the  world  shall  know  it 
too,  for  the  consolation  of  the  envious. ” 

In  the  same  letter  the  bishop  tells  Dr.  Doddridge, 
that  he  looks  upon  him  as  one  sworn  to  suffer  no  error  in 
him.. The  whole  letter  shows  the  goodness  of  the  bishop’s 
heart,  although  he  was  not  a  refined  writer  ;  perhaps  the 
cause  may  be,  he  was  of  the  Benthian  school.  Pope 
was  his  particular  friend ;  and  at  his  death,  May,  1744, 
left  the  bishop  one-half  of  his  library. 

Note.— Dr.  Warburton  cemented  his  friendship  with  Ralph 
Allen,  Esq.  by  marrying  his  niece. — Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes , 
vol.  y, 
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No.  LXXVI. 

Mr.  Whiston  tells  us  he  had  enjoyed  a  large  portion 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  favour  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  lost  it  last  by  contradicting  him  in  his  old 
age. 

Mr.  Whiston  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  refused  admission  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

This  is  against  the  view  of  some,  who  contend  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  not  a  Trinitarian.  In  1739  Mr. 
Whiston  put  in  a  claim  for  a  professorship  at  Cambridge, 
but  no  regard  was  paid  to  it. 

Whiston  walked  out  of  church  on  Trinity  Sunday,  be¬ 
cause  the  Athanasian  creed  was  read,  and  Sir  Isaac  knew 
his  sentiments  on  the  Trinity  well  enough. — Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes ,  vol.  i,  1812. 

Note. — The  same  parties  claim  Locke  as  being  no  Trinitarian, 
with  as  little  truth. 


No.  LXXVII. 

Queen  Caroline  allowed  Mr.  Whiston  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  of  fifty  pounds,  and  generally  sent  for  him  in  the 
summer  to  Richmond,  to  converse  with  him.  Among 
other  things  she  asked  him,  “  What  do  people  say  of 
me?”  He  rather  declined  to  answer;  but  on  being 
pressed,  he  told  her,  “  Your  Majesty’s  behaviour  at 
church  is  censured  and  talked  of.”  The  Queen  told  him 
the  King  would  be  talking  to  her  during  the  service. 
Whiston  told  her  the  King  of  kings  was  greater,  and 
ought  to  have  reverence. 

“  Well,  what  is  the  next  fault?”  the  Queen  inquired. 
Mr.  Whiston  told  her,  when  she  had  amended  in  one  just 
named,  he  would  tell  her  the  other  fault ;  and  so  the 
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matter  ended.  After  the  Queen’s  death  the  King  con¬ 
tinued  tlie  pension. — Life  of  William  Whist  on,  ibid. 


No.  LXXVIII. 

Mr.  Martin,  on  the  British  Colonies,  alluding  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Hindoos,  says,  “  There  must  be  no 
insane  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  religious  principles 
before  couching  them  for  the  moral  cataract  which  dims 
their  moral  vision.” 

He  adds,  “  Temper  benevolence  with  prudence,  prin¬ 
ciple  with  policy,  and  justice  with  expediency.”  (Page 
129,  vol.  i.) 

The  population,  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  is 
upwards  of  thirteen  millions,  on  an  area  in  extent  of 
forty-two  thousand  square  miles. 

In  reference  to  education  and  population,  he  says,  “  It 
is  as  to  one  in  five  ;  and  compared  to  other  countries  in 
Europe,  is  thus  : 

In  India .  1  scholar  to  every  5 


England  ....; 

.  1 

do. 

do. 

15 

France . 

.  1 

do. 

do. 

17 

United  States  1 

do. 

do. 

11 

Austria . 

.  1 

do. 

do. 

15 

Prussia . 

.  1 

do. 

do. 

7 

Netherlands. 

.  1 

do. 

do. 

9 

By  scholars  are  included  such  as  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  in  their  own  language. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnson  in  his  Report  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  in  alluding  to  the  college  at  Serampore, 
states  that  he  is  delighted  with  the  skill  and  intelligence 
which  is  in  operation  there.  Casting  of  beautiful  types, 
steam-engine,  and  powerful  machinery  for  paper-making ; 
numerous  compositors  at  work  on  books,  pamphlets,  tracts, 
hymns,  and  catechisms,  &c.  ;  with  ink-makers,  printers, 
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binders,  and  others  :  all  was,  in  fact,  harmony,  peace,  and 
holiness.  Since  1825,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
or  pamphlets,  have  been  thrown  into  circulation  by  the 
native  press  (page  279.) — Martin’s  Hist.  British  Colo¬ 
nies,  1834,  5  vols. 


No.  LXXIX. 

The  army  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  year  1767,  was  as 


follows  : 

Cavalry .  28,000 

Infantry  .  15,000 

Irregular .  40,000 

French  rocket-men.. . .  2,000 

Pioneers .  4,000 

Europeans .  400 


89,400 

This  formidable  force  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  English  in  the  country ;  but  our  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellesley  was  a  match  for  the  father  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
who  was  compelled  to  give  his  money  (an  immense  sum), 
with  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  his  two  sons,  as 
hostages  to  the  English,  who  the  author  describes  as 
governing  an  empire  on  which  the  solar  orb  never  sets. 

“  The  post  in  India  is  carried  (he  remarks)  by  men 
who  run  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour;  and  a  news¬ 
paper  is  carried  five  hundred  miles  for  three-halfpence, 
and  one  thousand  miles  for  three-pence.”  —  Martin’s 
British  Colonies. 


No.  LXXX. 

The  practice  of  preaching  from  particular  texts  of 
Scripture,  perhaps,  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time 
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of  Ezra;  see  Nehemiah,  chap,  viii,  verse*8.  They  read, 
and  caused  them  (the  people)  to  understand  the  meaning. 
So  at  verse  12,  it  is  recorded  they  understood  the  words 
that  were  declared  unto  them.  So  also  in  Luke  iv,  20, 
after  reading  the  law,  our  Saviour  returned  it  (the  Book) 
to  the  priest,  &c.* 

The  custom  of  text-preaching  was  interrupted  for  some 
time  in’the  dark  ages  ;  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  were 
read  in  many  churches  even  on  Sundays,  instead  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. — Collett’s  Relics  of  Literature. 

*  Priest ;  servant  ministering  is  the  Latin. 


No.  LXXX1. 

John  Wilks,  while  he  was  Chamberlain  (1788),  and 
during  the  city  vacation,  retired  to  Sandham  Cottage. 
In  this  peaceful  retreat  he  passed  many  of  his  pleasantest 
hours,  free  from  the  distraction  of  parties  or  cares  of 
office ;  and  with  a  few  intelligent  friends  he  experienced 
a  more  solid  delight  than  when  hailed  by  the  rabble  as 
the  patron  of  expiring  liberty.  He  was  a  Latin  poet  and 
Greek  moralist,  full  of  wit,  and  his  liberality  (hospitality) 
kept  pace  with  his  income.  Lord  Mansfield  said  John 
Wilks  was  the  pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  best  scholar  he  had  ever  known. 

One  of  his  toasts  was — €t  Now  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite,  and  health  on  both.”  v  . 

John  Wilks  died  December  26,  1797,  aged  70  years. — 
Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes ,  vol.  ix,  page  453. 


t  m 


No.  LXXXII. 

Roger  Ascham  was  made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward, 
Henry  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Somerset,  and  the  Lady 
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Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  he  was  chosen  orator  of  the 
college. 

His  diligence  and  abilities  were  seen  by  composing 
and  transcribing  (with  his  usual  elegance),  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  the  lowest 
of  whom  were  cardinals.  He  also  translated  Cardinal 
Pole’s  speech  (in  parliament)  as  legate,  to  send  to  the 
Pope.  He  was  also  Latin  Secretary  to  Philip  and  Mary. 
It  was  on  his  return  from  Yorkshire  to  London  that  he 
paid  the  memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  which  he 
found  her  reading  the  Phsedo  in  Greek,  as  he  has  related 
in  his  Schoolmaster. 

His  favourite  amusement  was  archery  ;  hence  his  work 
entitled  Toxophilus,  in  1544. — His  Life ,  by  James  Bennett. 


No.  LXXXIII. 

The  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  while  at  College,  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  small-pox,  and  actually  laid  out  as 
dead,  when  his  father  and  a  fellow-student  (Daniel 
Wray)  entered  the  apartment,  and  thought  they  saw 
some  signs  of  life ;  the  corpse  was  removed  into  another 
apartment,  proper  remedies  resorted  to,  and  he  lived  after 
this  above  sixty  years.  This  divine  was  a  great  literary 
man  ;  and  illustrated,  from  the  Saxon,  the  will  of  King 
Alfred,  1788,  at  Oxford ;  he  also  completed  a  Saxon 
dictionary,  and  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  after  he  had  been  declared  dead  in  1753. — Nicho/s? 
Literary  Anecdotes ,  vol.  ix,  1815. 


No.  LXXXIV. 

Archery. — Roger  Ascham,  in  his  work  on  this  pursuit, 
says,  “  It  was  by  this  weapon  we  gained  the  battle  of 
Agincourt ;  a  weapon  which,  when  used  by  the  English, 
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no  foreign  troops  were  able  to  resist  ;  and  the  national 
practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure,  or  for  prizes,  inured 
many  from  their  infancy,  and  gave  us  insuperable  advan¬ 
tages  in  fighting.” 

“  The  bow,”  he  adds,  “  requires  more  practice  and 
skill  for  effective  use  than  any  other  weapon  or  instru¬ 
ment  of  offence.” 

Ascham  died  in  his  fifty-third  year ;  and  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Catholics,  although  a  Protestant,  with  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  i.  e.  equal  to  fifty  pounds 
of  our  money  now.—  His  Life ,  by  James  Bennett . 

Note. — Kings  and  princes  have  ever  been  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  archery  ;  and  among  our  own  countrymen  may  be  placed 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  partial  to  this 
exercise  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him,  in  an  old  poem, 

“  See  where  he  shoteth  at  the  butts, 

And  with  him  are  lordes  three, 

He  weareth  a  gown  of  velvet  black, 

And  it  is  coted  above  the  knee.” 

His  eldest  son,  Prince  Arthur,  used  frequently  to  visit  the  Society 
of  “  London  Bow  Men,”  at  Mile-end,  and  practised  with  them. — 
Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes. 


No.  LXXXV. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1794,  exhibits  at  once  the 
mischiefs  that  attend  the  abuse  of  power,  and  those  that 
attend  the  abuse  of  liberty ;  affording  a  warning  to 
sovereigns,  not  only  against  direct  acts  of  cruelty,  but 
also  against  the  lavishness  of  public  money,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  leads  to  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  rouses 
general  discontent  and  indignation.  It  affords,  likewise, 
warning  to  the  subjects  of  every  free  government  against 
all  licentious  disregard  of  law,  all  attack  on  the  rights 
of  any  class  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or  the  ascertained 
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prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  ;  as  every  unprovoked  attack 
of  that  nature  tends  to  render  all  men’s  rights  insecure, 
leads  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  generally  terminates 
in  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  which  they  wish  to 
preserve. 

The  details  of  the  carnage  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  on 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  and  the  trials  and  executions 
of  the  different  victims  of  the  democratic  tyranny,  excite 
the  pity  and  the  indignation  more  strikingly  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed  by 
Dr.  Moore’s  account  of  them.  Among  the  victims  of 
tyranny,  the  fate  of  Vergniaud,  the  Cicero  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  is  deplorable. — Life  of  Dr.  Moore ,  vol.  i,  p.  28. 

Note.— Dr.  Moore  was  the  father  of  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  fell  gloriously  at  Corunna.  The  Dr.  was  the  author  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  novel,  “  Zeluco.” 


No.  LXXXVI. 

Here  valiant  Oxford  and  fierce  Norfolk  meet. 

And  with  their  spears  each  other  rudely  greet ; 

Then  on  their  swords  their  noble  hands  they  lay, 
About  the  air  their  shiver’d  pieces  play  ; 

And  Norfolk  first  a  blow  directly  guides 
To  Oxford’s  head,  which  from  his  helmet  slides 
Upon  his  arm,  and  biting  through  the  steel, 

Inflicts  a  wound,  which  Vere  disdains  to  feel. 

Extract  of  a  poem,  by  Sir  John  Beaumont,  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  the  age,  on  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in 
which  he  strongly  contrasts  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  criminality  of  Richard. 

The  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  created  June  22,  1483, 
by  King  Richard  the  Third.— Playfair's  Family  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  vol.  i,  p.  45,  in  the  Bodleian  Library ,  Oxford. 

N.  B.— The  poem  contains  sixteen  lines  more  than  the 
above. 
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No.  LXXXVil. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  writing  to  his  sons,  July,  1817, 
after  his  own  familiar  and  affectionate  style,  giving  them 
an  account  of  his  safe  arrival  at  home,  says,  “  I  may  now 
add,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  visit  my  poor  animals  in 
the  field.  I  found  the  donkey  lame,  and  her  son  looking 
much  like  a  philosopher.  It  was  strange  that  even  the 
bullock,  whom  we  call  Pat,  came  to  me  in  the  field,  and 
held  out  his  most  honest  face  for  me  to  stroke  it.  The 
next  time  I  went  to  him  he  came  running  up,  and  actually 
placed  his  two  fore  feet  upon  my  shoulders  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  spaniel !  but  it  was  a  load  of  kindness  I 
could  ill  bear  ;  for  the  animal  is  near  three  years  old ;  I 
soon  got  his  feet  displaced.  Strange  and  uncouth  as  this 
manifestation  of  affectionate  gratitude  was,  yet  with  it  the 
master  and  his  steer  Pat  were  equally  well  pleased.  So 
here  is  a  literal  comment  on  ‘The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,’  and  you  see  I  am  in  league  with  even  the  beasts 
of  the  field.” — A.  Clarke's  Life ,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 


No.  LXXXVI1L 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.— In  the  midst  of  all 
these  cares  and  distractions  a  friend  of  mine  called  on 
Pitt  the  other  night  and  found  him  alone  and  cheerful ; 
his  mind  totally  disengaged  from  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  day.  He  was  reading  Milton  aloud, 
with  great  emphasis,  and  he  said  his  mind  was  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  Paradise,  that  he  had  forgotten  there  were  any 
people  in  the  world  but  Adam  and  Eve.  This  seems  a 
trifle,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  a  great  mind,  so  entirely 
to  discharge  itself  of  such  a  load  of  care,  and  to  find 
pleasure  in  so  innocent  and  sublime  amusement. — Life  of 
Hannah  More  (1785  to  1802),  vol.  ii. 
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No.  LXXXIX. 

From  the  years  1795  to  1798,  Dr.  Clarke,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  commenced  his  literary  labours  ;  he,  however,  never 
permitted  this  to  interfere  with  his  ministerial  duties, 
which  were  of  no  ordinary  importance ;  for  he  was  then 
superintendent  of  the  circuity  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleagues,  had  to  preach  in  all  the  different  chapels  in 
the  (then)  widely  extended  circuit,  which  at  that  period 
extended  east  and  west  from  Woolwich  to  Twickenham, 
and  north  and  south  from  Tottenham  to  Dorking ;  thus 
his  walks  were  long,  and  his  preaching  as  well  as  other 
religious  duties  frequent  on  the  sabbath ;  and  on  com¬ 
puting  from  his  journal  at  this  time,  it  is  found  he  had 
walked  during  the  three  years  he  remained  in  London 
(in  the  mere  duty  of  preaching)  upwards  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  miles  ;  for  he  invariably  performed  these  journeys 
on  foot,  except  to  Dorking. — Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke , 
vol.  ii,  page  16. 


No.  XC. 

The  King’s  recovery  in  1789. — I  believe  he  is  the  first 
person  whose  character  was  ever  raised  by  the  loss  of  his 
reason  ;  but  almost  every  thing  that  escapes  him,  has 
either  good  nature,  or  humanity,  or  piety  in  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen  has  good  sense  too: — Walking  in  the 
gardens,  which  he  does  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  a  day,  with  Dr.  Willis,  the  latter  descried  two  or 
three  of  the  workmen,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw ; 
i(  Willis,”  said  the  king,  “  do  you  not  know  your  own 
business  ?  Let  the  men  come  back  again ;  you  ought  to 
accustom  me  to  see  the  people  by  degrees,  that  I  may  be 
prepared  for  seeing  them  more  at  large.” — Life  and  Cor - 
respondenee  of  Hannah  More ,  vol.  ii,  1834. 
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No.  XCI. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  settled  at  her  retreat  at  Cowslip 
Green,  devoted  herself  to  works  of  benevolence,  to  the 
institution  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  diffusion  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  among  the  poor  of  every  class,  but 
especially  among  the  ignorant  miners  of  the  populous 
neighbourhood  of  Cheddar.  Her  writings  were  addressed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ,  to  stemming  the 
torrent  of  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  to  the 
religious  improvement  of  high  and  low.  In  all,  she  was 
eminently  successful,  and  rendered  a  great  service  to  her 
country  and  the  world  at  large.  Some  of  her  personal 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  are  curious  instances 
of  the  ardour  with  which  she  embarked  in  whatever  she 
deemed  to  be  a  good  cause.  The  girl  of  fourteen  years, 
who  eloped  and  married  her  companion,  the  ungrateful 
milkwoman  of  Bristol,  and  the  case  of  Harriet  Lestor, 
(in  London)  are  three  cases  quoted,  which  evince  her 
personal  zeal  to  be  useful. — Life  of  Hannah  More ,  by 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  vol.  ii,  1834. 

Note. — Mrs.  More’s  visit  to  hear  the  trial  of  Hastings,  Burke’s 
speech,  his  invectives,  and  poor  Hastings  sitting  by  and  looking 
on  so  meek  to  hear  himself  called  villain,  and  cut-throat,  and  the 
like — the  recapitulation  of  the  cruelties  in  India,  the  pitch  and 
eloquence  of  the  orator,  and  the  excitement  which  almost  choked 
him,  are  well  described  by  her  as  a  looker-on  at  this  trial. 


No.  XCIT. 

The  Italian  picture  gallery  at  Oxford,  is  a  splendid 
building  of  itself,  joining  the  Bodleian,  and  contiguous  to 
the  Radcliffe  library,  in  which  are  numerous  fine  ori¬ 
ginal  paintings ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
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in  the  reign  of  James  I.  There  is  a  curious  portrait  of 
James  Fuller,  painted  by  himself  while  tipsy. 

But  the  most  striking  objects  are  the  beautiful  models 
of  ancient  temples,  &c.  placed  to  view  under  very  advan¬ 
tageous  situations,  some  under  glass  covers.  There  is 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  (in  wood),  the  Theatre  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  which  was  covered  with  lava  1750  years 
ago,  yet  almost  perfect  when  brought  to  light.  The 
Temple  of  Sybils,  or  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli;  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Parthenon  ;  these  are  fine  specimens 
of  architecture  modelled  in  plaster  of  Paris,  beautifully 
executed,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  curiosities  in  this  and  the  Radcliffe 
library. —  Visit  to  Oxford ,  1834. 


No.  XCIII. 

WicklifFe’s  system  of  theology,  when  it  became  fully 
developed,  was  found  to  touch  on  all  sides  the  wide  circle 
of  papal  institutions,  and  papal  dogmas,  while  it  denied 
the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  supremacy  over 
bishops  of  other  churches.  It  contended  also  against 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  while  it  declared  the 
riches  amassed  by  the  clergy  to  be  a  source  of  the  most 
deplorable  evils.  It  proved  indulgences  to  be  founded  on 
the  subversion  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  that  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ  was  the  one  and  sufficient  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world.  The  adoration  of  images,  the  use 
of  extreme  unction,  the  law  against  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  the  practice  of  the  mendicant  orders ,  all  came  within 
the  reach  of  this  powerful  antagonist. 

And  to  confirm  his  opinions,  to  render  that  which  he 
knew  essential  to  a  saving  faith,  manifest  to  every  candid 
inquirer,  he  began  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
a  work  for  which  he  merits  the  blessings  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  exist. 
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The  powerful  support  which  he  found  in  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  his  own  high  character  for  learning 
and  piety,  saved  him  from  the  destruction  incessantly 
impending  over  him ;  yet  he  continued  to  preach  as 
parish  priest  (of  Lutterworth)  those  doctrines  for  which 
he  had  contended  in  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  had  resolved  on  his  ruin.  He  prepared  the 
way  for  others :  and  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge, 
though  it  might  be  ages  before  they  became  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  and  without  abating  his  devotion  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  he  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  his  situation. 
Wickliffe  died  in  1387. — Stebbing’s  Church  History ,  vol.  ii , 
page  307. 


No.  XCIV. 

The  celebrated  Francis  Hotoman,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  gives  us  the  origin  of  making 
hereditary  the  order  of  the  nobility  in  France,  in  his  work 
entitled  “  Franco  Gallia,”  which  is  now  very  scarce, 
written  in  the  year  1574.  He  tells  us  it  commenced  with 
Hugh  Capet,  as  (Hotoman  describes  it)  a  cunning  device 
of  his,  which  was  ordained  in  order  to  secure  to  himself 
the  affection  and  support  of  the  great  men  (by  making 
their  order  hereditary  to  their  children),  for  establishing 
himself  in  his  new  dominion  of  king  of  France,  987.  It 
is  singular  that  this  fact  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
French  historians.  The  editor  remarks,  he  means  titled 
nobility  ;  for  as  to  barons  and  nobles,  by  the  feudal  system 
in  which  they  originated,  they  were  hereditary  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  therefore,  still  longer 
before  the  time  of  Clovis. 

The  writer  adds,  we  ought  to  be  most  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  order  that  long  experience  tells  us  has  been  the 
origin  and  preserver  of  our  liberties,  as  has  been  proved 
incontestibly  by  the  peerage  of  England  ;  and  in  support 
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of  which,  his  volumes  on  family  antiquities  and  honours 
amply  pro Playfair’s  Family  Antiquities ,  vol.  vi. 

Note. — Holy  Writ  says,  u  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  fathers 
house,  far  off,  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  they 
pitch.”  Numb.  chap,  ii,  ver.  2. 


No.  XCV. 

Pope  said  of  Lord  Bacon,  u  he  was  the  weakest,  wisest, 
meanest  of  mankind.”  He  was  speaking*  falsely ;  his 
(Bacon’s)  weakness  was  like  Sampson’s,  who  suffered  a 
woman  to  cut  off  his  hair,  not  weakness  but  undue  con¬ 
fidence  and  carelessness,  inexcusable  indeed  both  in 
Sampson  and  Bacon,  but  when  united  with  other  such 
qualifications  and  abilities  as  were  found  in  them  both, 
do  not  merit  the  appelation  of  Pope. 

When  Lord  Bacon  was  restored  and  passed  along  to 
court,  his  servants  and  retainers  rose  up  to  reverence  him  ; 
he  bade  them  sit  down,  saying — “  Sit  down,  my  masters ; 
my  fall  was  the  occasion  of  your  rise.”  This  shows,  they 
had,  as  in  the  case  of  Sampson,  imposed  upon  his  gene¬ 
rosity  and  confidence,  which  Pope  has  termed  weakness. 
— Playfair's  History  of  Lord  Bacon ,  vol.  vi. 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last. 

The  barren  wilderness  he  passed  ; 

Did  on  every  border  stand 
Of  the  blessed  promised  land, 

And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit 
Saw  it  himself,  and  show’d  us  it. 

Cowley’s  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society. 

This  eloquent  delineation  is  worthy  of  its  illustrious 
subject. 

If  Bacon  made  no  discoveries,  his  life  was  employed  in 
teaching  the  u  method”  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 

Editor  of  Macintosh’s  Life . 
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No.  XCVI. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  perseverance  while  a  youth  may  be 
discovered  by  the  following  account;  and  it  appears  to 
favour  the  system  of  Emulation  in  schools,  which  has 
been  questioned. 

u  What,  have  you  not  learned  your  lesson  yet  ?  you  and 
I  began  together and  then  the  cruel  mockings  of  his 
fellow  student!  The  effect  was  astonishing,  Clarke  was 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  and  though  he  felt  mortified, 
he  did  not  feel  indignant.  What !  said  he  to  himself, 
shall  I  ever  be  a  dunce  ?  he  snatched  up  his  book,  and  in 
a  few  moments  mastered  the  conflict,  and  wearied  his 
master  with  his  lessons.  The  boys  themselves  were 
astonished,  admiration  took  the  place  of  mockings  and 
insult,  and  from  that  hour  he  yielded  to  no  discourage¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  :  with  him  (in  his  education)  at  school 
reproof  and  punishment  produced  nothing ;  with  him 
threatening^  were  equally  unavailing,  because  there  was 
no  wilful  indisposition  to  study  and  application.  The 
reproaches  of  his  schoolfellows  were  the  sparks  which 
fell  on  the  gunpowder,  and  inflamed  it  instantly.  The 
inflammable  matter  was  there  before ;  and  this  account 
may  show  that  motive  exciting  to  emulation,  and  to 
the  prevention  of  disgrace,  is,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
more  powerful  than  any  other  that  can  be  exercised  on 
the  flesh. — Editor's  remarks ,  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke ,  vol.  i,  1834. 

Note. — In  the  Christian  Observer  for  September,  1834,  there  is 
an  article  on  emulation ,  which  is  opposed  to  it  as  a  stimulus  in 
schools ;  it  chiefly  argues  on  the  abuse  of  it,  rather  than  as  to  its 
merit  or  efficiency. 


No.  XCVII. 

Burke,  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  Union  of  Ire¬ 
land,  said,  “  There  is  a  great  cry  against  English  in- 
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fluence :  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  Irish  influence  which 
dreads  English  habits,  when  separation  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  republic  faction,  which  convulsed  Ireland/’ 
Burke’s  judgment  was  in  this  case  decided  ;  Great  Britain 
would  be  ruined  by  the  separation  :  but  as  there  are  de¬ 
grees  even  in  ruin,  it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  Ireland. 
By  such  a  separation,  Ireland  would  be  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  undone  country  in  the  world ;  the  most  wretched, 
and  in  the  end  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  habitable 
globe. — Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Hon .  Edmund 
Burke . 


No.  XCVIII. 

In  the  year  1822  a  clergyman,  whose  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  approved,  being  appointed 
curate  at  Wotton,  in  Gloucestershire,  his  beloved  country 
seat,  and  where  he  had  long  had  a  chapel,  in  which  he 
officiated  himself  when  residing  there,  he  immediately 
directed  his  chapel  to  be  shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  and 
urged  his  congregation  to  go  to  church,  himself  setting 
the  example. 

Mr.  Sidney  says,  “  as  a  reader  of  the  service,  no  one 
ever  gave  a  more  solemn  effect  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  his  deep  feeling,  combined  with  the 
language  of  the  form,  gave  a  pathos  and  dignity  to  his 
performance  of  this  part  of  the  service,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  minister page  179.  He  adds, 
'*  R.  Hill  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Liturgy.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Hill’s  declining  days  is  full  of  interest, 
especially  at  page  401  and  402. — Sidney’s  Life  of  Rowland 
Hill . 

Note. — He  could  not  endure  the  insinuation  that  he  was  hostile 
to  the  Established  Church. — Sidney. 


No.  XCIX. 

The  cabinet  of  Erasmus  is  the  greatest  rarity  in  the 
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city,  and  contains  his  ring,  his  seal,  his  sword,  his  knife, 
his  pencil,  his  will  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  his  pic¬ 
ture,  by  Holbein  (a  masterpiece).  The  magistrates  bought 
this  cabinet,  and  sold  it  to  the  university  for  1000  crowns. 
He  was  a  candid  and  sincere  writer.  Cautious  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  also  Arians,  claim  him ;  but  the  last 
without  any  truth,  for  he  denied  Arianism,  and  was  buried 
without  Catholic  forms  in  the  cathedral,  borne  by  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place  (in  turns). 

He  was  born  at  Rotterdam . a.  d.  1 467 


Ordained  Priest .  1490 

Lived  at  Paris . 1492 

Lived  at  London  . .  1497 

Died  at  Basle,  aged  69  years .  1536 


He  wa-s  very  averse  to  fish  diet,  and  therefore  it  was 
said,  he  had  a  most  Lutheran  stomach. — Dr.  Jortin’s 
Life  of  Erasmus ,  2  vols.  4to. 

Note. — The  Lutherans  and  Sacramentarians  found  in  Erasmus 
ti  great  adversary,  and  he  declared  that  if  lie  had  foreseen  the 
Lutheran  tempest,  he  would  never  have  written  as  he  had  done 
against  the  monks  and  scholastic  divines  ;  and  yet  he  had  many 
enemies  among  them. — Dupin. 

More  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  sent  Latin  epi¬ 
grams  and  translations  from  Lucian. 


No.  C. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  in  King  Henry  the 
.Eighth’s  Book  of  the  Church,  which  gave  him  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  he  leans  too  much  upon  his 
oharacter,  argues  in  his  garter  robes,  and  writes,  as  it 
were,  with  his  sceptre ;  Luther  too,  m  his  reply,  aban¬ 
dons  his  pen  for  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse.  He  says, 
“  This  Henry  has  lied.’*  Less  tolerable  was  Calvin,  for 
he  had  no  Melancthon  to  soften  down  his  vulgarity 
and  severity.  But  these  failings  belonged  to  the  age  rather 
than  to  the  men. — Philip's  Book  of  Facts. 

f  2 
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No.  Cl. 

Pepys,  in  his  diary,  dated  1659-60,  says,  “  This 
morning,  before  I  was  up,  I  fell  a  singing  my  favourite 
song,  ‘  Great,  good,  and  just,’  &c.,  and  put  myself  thereby 
in  mind  that  this  was  the  fatal  day  ten  years  since  that 
Majesty  died.” 

“  Great,  good,  and  just,  could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

I’d  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain 
That  it  should  deluge  once  again : 

But  since  thy  blood  demands  supplies 
More  than  Briareus’  hands,  than  Argus’  eyes. 

I’ll  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds, 

And  write  thy  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds.” 

Montrose’s  Verses  on  the  Murder  of  King  Charles  I. 

Mr.  Pepys’s  activity  and  firmness  in  seasons  of  public 
excitement  and  danger,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Writing  to  Sir  William  Coventry  at  this  juncture 
(the  Dutch  war),  he  says,  “  You,  Sir,  took  your  turn  of 
the  sword,  I  must  not  therefore  grudge  to  take  mine  of 
the  pestilence.” 

He  remained  at  his  post,  regardless  of  the  dangers 
which  environed  him.  He  says,  “  The  sickness  in  gene¬ 
ral  thickens  around  us,  and  especially  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood.”  He  was  also  very  active  during  the  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  sent  for  the  engineers  from  Woolwich,  and 
employed  them  in  blowing  up  many  houses,  thereby 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  which  baffled 
all  other  means  to  extinguish  it.  The  whole  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence  and  his  diary  are  particularly  interesting  to 
those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  those  eventful  times. — 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  2  vols., 
1825. 

Note. — Mr.  Pepys  was  Master  of  the  Clotliworkers’  Company, 
and  presented  them  with  a  richly  chased  silver  cup,  which  is  still 
in  their  possession,  and  is  used  on  all  public  occasions,  and  styled 
u  Tim  loving  Cup.” 
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No.  CII. 

Mr.  Pepys,  writing  to  Lord  Clarendon,  says,  “  My 
noble  Lord,  I  am  still  forced,  much  against  my  will,  to 
make  use  of  my  man's  legs  on  all  errands,  and  particularly 
on  this  to  your  Lordship,  to  know  where  you  are  this  uneasy 
season,  and  to  inquire  after  your  health.  My  Lord,  I  am 
but  this  morning  come  from  the  third  reading  of  your 
noble  father's,  my  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon’s  history  ; 
with  the  same  appetite,  I  assure  you,  to  a  fourth  that 
ever  I  had  to  the  first;  it  being  most  plain  that  that  great 
story  neither  had  nor  could  ever  have  been  told,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  by  the  hand  and  spirit  that  has  now 
done  it,  or  I  hope  soon  will ;  and  that  your  Lordship  and 
my  honoured  Lord  your  brother,  will  not  suffer  the  press 
to  slacken  in  the  dispatch  of  the  remainder,  and  there¬ 
with  in  the  eternizing  the  honour  of  your  name  and 
family,  the  delivering  your  country  from  the  otherwise 
endless  consequences  of  that  its  depraved  loyalty,  which 
nothing  but  this  can  cure ;  and  your  putting  together 
such  a  lecture  of  government  for  an  English  prince  as 
you  may  yet  live  to  be  thanked,  and  to  thank  God  for. 

“  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

“  Samuel  Pepys. 

“  To  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.” 

4th  of  August,  1702. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  S.  Pepys,  Esq. 

The  King  to  Mr.  Pepys.  u  Order  the  Isabella  and 
Anne  yachts  to  fall  down  to  Erith  to-morrow.  James 
Rex."— Nov.  30,  1688. 

Note. — This  was  when  James  was  contemplating  his  flight  to 
France  in  haste. — From  an  original  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


No.  cm. 

From  the  pulpit  in  Bow  Church,  29th  July,  1666,  the 
following  public  document  was  read  : 
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u  The  Dutch  totally  routed;  14  ships  taken;  26 
ditto  burnt  and  sunk;  two  flag-ships  taken,  and  out  of 
them  1,200  men  ;  ships  afterwards  sunken  ;  taken  in  all 
6,000  men.  Our  ships  have  blocked  up  the  Zealanders 
m  Flushing,  and  ride  before  them  top  and  top-gallant. 
The  Dutch  fleet  ape  got  into  the  Texel,  and  we  ride 
before  the  same.  The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  thanks  to  be 
given  this  forenoon  throughout  the  city." — From  an  Ori¬ 
ginal  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  indorsed  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Mr.  Pepysr  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 


No.  CIV. 

The  Stationers’  Company  became  a  fraternity,  or  guild, 
in  the  year  1403,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  IV. 
They  were  then  better  known  as  text  makers ,  as  they  then 
wrote  and  sold  all  books,  as  A,  B,  C,  with  the  pater¬ 
nosters,  aves,  creeds,  graces,  &c.,  even  to  large  portions 
of  the  Bible,  even  to  the  whole  Bible  itself.  Hence  we 
have  in  that  neighbourhood,  Creed  Lane,  Amen  Corner, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  &c.,  all  places  named  after  some  Scrip¬ 
ture  allusions.  There  dwelt  also  turners  of  beads,  and 
they  were  called  paternoster  makers,  for  no  books  were 
printed  in  this  kingdom  till  the  year  1464,  when  Caxton, 
citizen  and  mercer,  opened  a  shop  at  the  Sun,  Fleet 
Street. — Stowes  Survey ,  p.  648,  1618, 

The  Stationery’  Company’s  first  haU  was  in  Milk 
Street ;  and  they  still  possess  two  houses  in  Wood  Street 
and  three  in  Fryers  Alley,  and  Clement’s  Court,  built 
after  the  fire  of  London,  on  the  site  of  their  original  hall. 
(Records  of  the  Company,  book  A,  page  153.)  Their 
first  Charter  iy  dated  the  4th  of  May^  1557,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  them  authority  respecting  printed  books. 

This  account  contains  some  curious  and  long  reference 
to  their  hall  furniture,  and  items  in  abundance,  of  their 
expenses  in  the  year  1557,  such  as. 

Item,  all  the  windows  glazed. 
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Ditto,  four  daggers  in  Hall. 

Ditto,  twelve  dozen  trenchers. 

Ditto,  forty-six  platters. 

Ditto,  paid  for  24  lbs.  of  currans,  3s.  8 d. 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  emptying  the  privy,  1/.  6s.  Sd.  ;  and 
many  similar  items. 

The  author  of  these  items,  &c.,  facetiously  observes, 
e<  This  cost  for  the  privy  was  in  consequence  of  the  24  lbs. 
of  currans,”  as  it  states  it  contained  twelve  tons ,  28th  of 
December,  in  the  same  year.  —  Nichols's  Anecdotes ,  vol.  iii. 


No.  CV. 

Dr.  Burney,  writing  to  Mrs.  More,  in  a  letter  dated 
April,  1799,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  child  of  his  own  who 
was  a  spectator  of  the  play  of  Jane  Shore ;  and  when  the 
wretched  Jane,  in  vain  calls  out  in  her  distress,  1  Give 
me  but  to  eat/  this  child,  who  was  but  five  years  old, 
touched  writh  her  distress,  said,  ‘  Ma’am,  will  you  have 
my  orange/  which  the  audience,  who  saw  the  whole, 
applauded  more  than  the  artificial  complaints  of  the 
actress.”  And  he  says,  “  I  must  add  to  this  little  anec¬ 
dote,  that  the  charitable  disposition  of  this  child  grew  up 
with  her  growth,  and  has  never  quitted  her  in  maturity.” 
— Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs .  H.  More. 

Note. — This  letter,  which  is  not  a  short  one,  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  in  the  Life  and  Correspondence.  The  word  orange, 
is  spelt  ollange. 


No.  CV1. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  writing  to  Mrs.  More,  in  her  long  and 
flattering  letter,  among  many  other  excellent  remarks, 
says  to  her,  “  Spare  yourself  I  intreat  you,  for  the  world 
cannot  spare  you  ;  and  consider,  that  in  the  most  indolent 
day  you  can  possibly  spend,  you  are  in  every  drawing¬ 
room,  and  every  closet,  and  every  parlour  window,  gliding 
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from  place  to  place  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  talking 
of  good  things  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  auditors. 

A.  L.  BaRBAULD.” 

To  Mrs.  H.  More. 

Note.— The  above  was  extremely  liberal  and  kind  from  the  writer 
to  Mrs.  More,  who  was  but  recently  recovered  from  some  indisposi¬ 
tion,  and  had  not  been  in  company  lately;  and  Mrs.  B.  was 
fearful  she  would  exercise  her  intellect  too  soon,  and  beyond  her 
strength. 


No.  CVIT. 

The  following  lines  express  the  thoughts  likely  to  arise 
in  the  tourist’s  breast,  on  visiting  the  scene  of  the  Battle 
of  Culloden,  1746. 

Why  linger  on  this  battle  heath, 

So  sterile,  wild,  and  lonely  now  ? 

Stranger,  it  tells  a  tale  of  death 
That  well  befits  its  barren  brow. 

Nay  !  rest  not  on  that  swelling  sod 
But  let  us  hence  ;  it  marks  a  grave 
Whose  verdure  is  the  price  of  blood, 

The  heart’s  stream  of  the  vainly  brave. 

Long  years  ago,  from  o’er  the  sea 
A  banished  prince  of  Stuart’s  line 
Came  hither,  claiming  fealty 
And  succour  in  his  sire’s  decline. 

A  triple  diadem,  a  throne — 

Ambitious  toys— his  birthright  were  ; 

Of  valleys,  lakes,  and  mountains  lone. 

Of  all  our  country  was  he  heir. 

According  to  the  general  accounts,  there  were  but  1,200 
men  killed  in  this  engagement,  near  Inverness,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  his 
conduct  towards  the  rebels,  was  obliged  to  sue  out  an  act 
of  indemnity  from  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  atro¬ 
cities  committed  after  the  battle  upon  the  wounded  and 
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the  inhabitants,  of  which  it  was  known  he  was  guilty. 
Such  a  victory  was  decisive  ;  but  would  have  been  more 
glorious  by  humanity.  Such  of  the  wounded  rebels  as 
survived  were  shot  by  order  of  the  Duke.  He  set  fire 
to  a  barn  to  which  many  of  them  had  retired  ;  and  he 
instituted  also  a  complete  military  government  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  treated  the  magistrates  with  contempt. — Guide 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1834,  by  P.  Anderson , 
London. 

Note.— This  is  by  far  the  fullest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  best 
written  Guide  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  has  ever  been 
published ;  and  works  of  this  nature  are  of  the  greatest  national 
service. 

Catherine  Woolcot,  of  Taunton,  aged  103  years,  dined  with 
some  others  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  1500  years;  alive 
and  well  in  September,  1834 ;  and  she  was  in  the  march  with 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  1745  —Morning 
Post ,  September  15,  1834. 


No.  CVIII. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  practised  this  eminent  preroga¬ 
tive  (the  royal  touch),  all  were  allowed  to  approach  her, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  indiscriminately.  But  the 
surgeons  of  the  household  received  the  names  of  the 
patients  previously,  and  determined  whether  they  were 
truly  scrofulous ;  which  being  communicated  to  the 
Queen,  she  appointed  a  time  for  the  ceremony,  without 
preferring  any  day  in  particular.  After  she  had  prepared 
herself  for  it  by  religious  exercises,  the  patients  were 
introduced.  Then  the  liturgy  having  been  read,  prayers 
said,  and  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  last  chapter  of  St. 
Mark,  when  reaching  verse  14,  relative  to  the  incredulity 
of  the  disciples,  she  applied  her  bare  hands  to  the  parts 
diseased.  The  patients  now  receded  during  farther  reading, 
until  completing  the  ceremonies.  At  these  words,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John,  “  That  was  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,”  the 
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Queen  arose,  and  each  patient  having  been  brought  back, 
she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  distempered  part, 
with  a  gold  coin  attached  to  a  ribbon,  and  delivered  it  to 
be  suspended  from  the  neck.  Each  then  receded  again. 
The  remainder  of  the  Scripture  was  read,  and  the  Queen 
with  her  attendants,  having  knelt  in  prayer,  the  patients 
departed,  congratulating  each  other  on  their  cure. 

Note. — The  author  of  this  work  says,  u  One  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down,  viz.  that  in  Christendom  credulity  was  in  past 
ages  characteristic  of  mankind,  and  incredulity  in  this.  Of  these 
two  states  of  prevailing  opinion,  the  former  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  and  dramatic :  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
drapery,  so  to  speak,  with  which  the  mind  can  invest  any  thing, 
belong  to  it,  whilst  coldness  and  nakedness  are  the  qualities  of  the 
latter.” — Mr.  Dayell  on  the  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland ,  illus¬ 
trated  from  History  and  Practice.  Whittaker  and  Co.  1834. 


No.  CIX. 

On  Monday,  2d  April,  1649,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
(Sir  John  Geyer)  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  charge  of  disobeying  the  orders  of 
the  Parliament,  and  refusing  to  proclaim  the  Act  for 
abolishing  the  kingly  office  in  England  and  Ireland. 
His  defence  was,  his  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  bind¬ 
ing  on  his  conscience;  and  further,  that  the  business 
belonged  to  the  sheriffs.  He  was,  after  being  heard, 
remanded;  and  the  sentence  was,  that  he  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  to  be  degraded  of  his  mayoralty,  and  fined 
in  the  sum  of  2000/.,  all  which  was  enforced, — Scarce 
Pamphlets  (or  Tracts),  City  Library ,  under  date  1641  to 
1738. 

Another  tract  is  a  copy  of  his  Majesty’s  Speech  (Jan. 
5th,  1641),  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  printed  8th 
February,  1653,  for  John  Thomas  ;  which  speech  was  to 
demand  such  persons  as  he  had  already  attainted  of  high 
treason;  and  when,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  accompanied 
him  on  his  return,  he  was  insulted  and  maltreated,  his 
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chain  broken,  and  his  robes  torn  off  his  back,  8tc.,  by 
the  mob. — Ibid . 

Note. — This  affair  is  referred  to  fully  in  Whitlock’s  Memorials, 
page  382-3,  with  this  difference  ;  Sir  John  Geyer  is  not  Lord 
Mayor,  but  Alderman  Reynoldson  ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Town  Clerk’s 
book,  Reynardson.  So  also  there  it  is  Gayer,  not  Geyer ;  there 
appears  a  discrepancy  in  the  name.  The  Tract  is  in  error  most 
probably. 


No.  CX. 

Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  wrote  his  own  epitaph 
not  long  before  he  died,  as  follows  : 

“  Stop,  Christian  passer  by  !  stop,  child  of  God, 

And  read,  with  gentle  breath,  beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem’d  he : 

O,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ; 

That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death. 

Mercy  for  praise,  to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 

He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ — do  thou  the  same.” 

Note. — The  last  verses  he.  wrote  were  entitled  “  My  Baptismal 
Birth-day,”  the  last  lines  of  which  are, 

“  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  lies  ? 

Yes  !  but  not  his — ’tis  death  itself  there  dies.” 

If  ever  man  did,  so  did  Coleridge.  He  died  25th  July  last,  at 
Highgate,  and  was  interred  2d  August,  in  Highgate  church. 

a  Many  men  of  this  age  had  done  wonderful  things,  as  Davy, 
Scott,  Cuvier,  &c.,  but  that  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful 
man  that  he  ever  knew,”  was  the  repeated  saying  of  Wordsworth. 
~His  Life ,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 


No.  CXI. 

In  the  Recorder’s  speech,  Feb.  8th,  1653,  the  following 
is  recited  : — u  Governors  are  like  the  heavenly  bodies, 
much  in  reverence,  but  never  in  rest.  How  can  it  be 
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otherwise  expected,  when  they  arc  not  made  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  own  glory,  but  for  the  safety  and  good  of 
mankind.” 

These  considerations  it  was  which  made  Maximilian 
affirm,  i(  That  none  who  knew  how  heavy  diadems  were, 
would  stoop  to  take  them  up.” 

Mr.  Recorder  to  the  Lord  Protector,  upon  Wednesday, 
the  8th  February,  being  the  day  of  his  Highness’s  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  City  of  London.  It  is  a  striking  sample 
of  the  servility  of  the  times,  and  recorded  in  a  curious  old 
print  in  the  City  Library,  among  many  others,  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Upcott,  indexed  1641—1738. 


No.  CX1I. 

u  A  revival  of  religion,”  Mr.  S.  Dwight  remarks,  is 
nothing  but  the  immediate  result  of  an  uncommon  atten¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  a  church  and  congregation,  to  the 
truth  of  God  ;  particularly  to  the  great  truths  which  dis¬ 
close  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  saved.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  members  of 
a  church  pay  the  due  attention  to  these  truths,  by  giving 
them  their  proper  influence  on  their  hearts,  religion 
revives  immediately  in  their  affections  and  their  conduct ; 
and  when  the  impenitent  pay  such  attention,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  immediately  ‘  suffereth  violence,  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force/  The  only  effectual  way  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  a  work  of  grace  is,  therefore,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Christians  and  sinners  from  those  truths 
which  bear  immediately  on  the  work  of  salvation.” 

“  The  town,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “  was  never  so  full 
of  love  nor  so  full  of  joy,  nor  yet  so  full  of  distress  as  it 
was  then  :  whenever  he  met  the  people  in  the  sanctuary, 
he  not  only  saw  the  house  crowded,  but  every  hearer 
earnest  to  receive  the  truth  of  God,  and  often  the  whole 
assembly  dissolved  in  tears ;  some  weeping  for  sorrow, 
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and  some  for  joy,  and  others  for  compassion.”  (Tn  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  1735,  when  the  work  of  God 
was  carried  on  with  great  power.) 

He  supposes  the  number,  apparently,  of  genuine  con¬ 
versions  “  to  have  been  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly 
thirty  a  week,  take  one  week  with  another,  for  five  or  six 
weeks  together.  At  one  communion  a  hundred  were 
received,  at  another  sixty ;  and  at  one  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven 
hundred,  including  almost  the  whole  adult  population  of 
the  town.” 

The  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Edwards’  preaching  at  this 
time  (which  is  important  to  remark),  was  the  fallen  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  his  condemnation  by  the  law,  and  the 
duty  of  immediate  repentance.  His  favourite  text  was 
from  Romans,  chap,  iii,  verse  19,  “  That  every  mouth 
may  be  stopped,”  & c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  narrative 
of  Edwards’  life,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  revival  of 
religion  at  Northampton.  He  was  ordained  before  he 
was  twenty -four;  and  between  seven  and  eight  years 
afterwards  a  deep  and  general  impression  prevailed 
throughout  the  town,  among  all  classes  :  religion  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  family,  and  almost  in 
every  company.  The  sole  business  of  the  people  seemed 
to  be  their  salvation.  Every  one  sought  instruction,  and 
all  were  inquiring,  “  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?”  So 
general  and  pervading  was  the  excitement,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  individual,  either  old  or  young,  who  did 
not  feel  deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  the  things 
of  an  eternal  world.  This  was  true,  not  only  of  the  grave 
and  thoughtful,  but  also  of  the  gay  and  licentious,  and 
the.  very  enemies  of  religion.  The  whole  population 
seemed  to  be  under  the  same  common  influence,  and  the 
work  of  conversion  proceeded  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner.  The  pious  were  aroused  to  a  deeper  concern  for 
their  everlasting  welfare,  and  the  irreligious  abandoned 
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their  pleasures  and  their  gains  to  seek  the  grace  of 
repentance.  The  word  of  God  seemed  to  come  to  them 
with  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  left  none  careless,  none 
inattentive.  The  Gospel  seemed  to  be  the  only  joyful 
sound ;  every  day  increased  its  power  and  its  triumph. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  state  of  the  town,  describe  it  as 
full  of  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  like  nothing  so  much  as 
the  state  of  Nineveh,  when  it  fell  under  the  threatening 
of  vengeance,  and  set  itself  to  seek  the  favour  of  God. 

The  discourses  which,  beyond  measure  more  than  any 
other,  had  an  immediate  saving  effect,  were  several  from 
Romans,  chap,  iii,  verse  19.  —  Memoirs  of  Jonathan 
Edwards ,  A,  M .,  by  Henry  Rogers .  London ,  1834. 
2  vols. 

Note. — Mattheson  and  Reed,  in  their  Letters,  say  of  Edwards, 
“  He  was  a  recluse  and  a  student,  labouring  for  the  church  uni¬ 
versal,  and  for  generations  yet  to  come.  This  his  people  did  not 
appreciate.  His  opinions  were  in  advance  of  the  times  he  lived 
in,  and  his  practice  often  behind  them.” — Mattheson  and  Heed's 
Visit  to  Churches  in  America.  2  vols.  1834. 


No.  CXI1I. 

Old  London  Bridge  was  first,  erected  (of  wood)  1017, 
when  King  Canute  besieged  the  city.  This  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The 
first  stone  bridge,  with  nineteen  arches  and  a  draw- 
bridge,  with  houses  and  shops  on  both  sides,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1183:  previous  to  this  the  bridge  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  several  times,  and  oftentimes  the  arches 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  thaw  after  a  frost. 

The  houses  on  the  bridge  were  taken  down  in  the  year 
1756,  and  tolls  were  paid  on  the  bridge  in  the  year  1757. 
— Reeves'  History  of  London ,  City  Library  ;  date  of  the 
book  1641. 

Note. — Reeves  says  London  Bridge  is  distant  from  the  sea  sixty- 
six  miles.  This  history  is  by  question  and  answer. 
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No.  CXIV. 

Henry  VIII  to  the  Pope.  “  After  most  humble  com¬ 
mendations  and  most  devout  kissing  of  your  blessed 
feet,  albeit  we  have  hitherto  deferred  to  make  answer  to 
those  letters,  dated  at  Bonony,  the  7th  day  of  October. 

“  Be  ye  not  angry  with  my  words :  and  let  it  be  law¬ 
ful  for  me  to  speak  the  truth,  without  displeasure.  Im¬ 
pute  no  default  in  us,  but  in  your  own  deeds,  which  deeds 
have  so  molested  and  troubled  us  wrongfully.  Never 
was  Prince  so  handled  by  a  Pope  as  your  Holiness 
hath  entreated  us.  God  is  the  truth,  whom  we  are  bound 
to  obey  rather  than  men. 

u  The  residue  of  our  affairs  in  this  matter  we  have 
committed  to  our  ambassadors  to  be  propounded  unto 
you,  to  whom  we  beseech  your  Holiness  to  give  credence. 

“  Henry  Rex. 

“  To  the  Pope’s  Holiness.” 

King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  last  letter,  collection  of  records 
in  Burnet’s  Hist.  Reformation,  No.  42,  vol.  i,  part  2; 
also  in  book  i.  No.  6,  is  a  copy  of  Bishop  Tonstal’s  licence 
to  Sir  Thomas  More  for  reading  heretical  books  (in  Latin), 
and  No.  9,  ibid. :  the  sentence  given  by  the  Pope, 
Paul  III,  against  Henry  VIII,  in  book  iii  (in  Latin). 

Note. — The  matter  referred  to  in  King  Henry’s  letter  alludes  to 
his  negotiation  with  the  Pope  respecting  his  divorce  from  his 
Queen,  in  which  matter  the  Pope  had  delayed,  and  at  last  refused 
his  .sanction.  This  letter  is  also  in  the  Cotton  Library. —  City 
Library ,  vol.  vii. 


No.  CXV. 

Sunday. — This  day  has  always  been  subject  to  the 
extremes  of  observation  or  neglect.  We  find  it  most 
religiously  observed,  and  no  business  to  be  done  upon  it; 
and  on  the  contrary  we  find  markets  held  (with  indeed 
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limitations),  except  for  provisions,  and  trading  and  work¬ 
ing  upon  this  day.  Again,  battles  were  often  suspended 
because  it  was  Sunday.  Dressing  well  on  this  day  is 
ancient.  Bear  and  bull* baiting,  and  all  kinds  of  games, 
were  not  unusual  after  church.  In  the  17th  century  the 
people  in  almost  every  house  passed  the  Sunday  evening 
in  singing  psalms,  and  reading  the  Book  of  Martyrs. 

The  first  compulsory  observation  of  Sunday  appears  to 
have  been  in  321,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  a  recent 
convert  to  Christianity.  The  Council  of  Orleans,  in  the 
year  538,  prohibited  agricultural  pursuits  or  labours  on 
this  day ;  and  this  same  council  declared,  that  to  hold  it 
unlawful  to  travel  with  horses,  cattle,  and  carriages,  or  to 
prepare  food,  or  do  any  thing  necessary  to  the  cleanliness 
or  decency  of  houses  and  persons,  savours  more  of  Judaism 
than  Christianity. 

In  England,  by  the  laws  of  Ina,  688,  if  a  slave  worked 
on  a  Sunday  by  his  lord’s  command,  he  shall  be  free, 
and  his  lord  forfeit  305. ;  and  if  he  work  without  his 
lord’s  testimony,  he  shall  lose  his  hide*. 

King  Alfred,  about  the  year  872,  enacts,  “  That  if  any 
person  presume  to  transact  business  on  this  day,  he  shall 
lose  his  chattels  (captale),  and  incur  a  double  penalty  to 
the  Danes  and  English.” 

The  laws  of  Athelstan,  in  the  year  920,  prohibit  busi¬ 
ness  and  forensic  pleadings  under  a  similar  penalty. 

Sunday,  by  the  laws  of  Edgar,  in  the  year  959,  com¬ 
menced  at  the  9th  hour  on  Saturday  (our  three  o’clock, 
p.m.)  and  continued  till  day-light  on  Monday. 

Canute  prohibited  public  markets,  conventicles  of 
pleaders,  and  sales,  and  other  secular  transactions,  except 
upon  urgent  necessity. 

The  Norman  Conqueror  enacted  laws  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  particular  festivals,  but  Sunday  itself  does  not 
appear  to  be  specifically  named  in  them,  and  the  peo- 


*  Lose  his  hide,  i.  e.  be  severely  whipped. 
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pie  seem  to  have  neglected  it  under  the  princes  of  this 
line. 

It  was  the  frequent  practice  of  our  ancient  parliaments 
to  assemble  on  Sundays,  and  to  hold  their  sittings  with¬ 
out  intermission.  The  Parliament  of  the  twenty- eighth 
year  of  Edward  I,  which  confirmed  Magna  Charta,  met 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent ;  also  on  Palm  Sunday,  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year,  same  reign.  Parliament  terminated. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  Parliament  also  met  on 
Trinity  Sunday. 

King  James  went  on  a  visit,  in  the  years  1617-18,  to 
Haughton  Tower,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  concocted  his 
celebrated  Proclamation,  called  the  Book  of  Sports,  (for 
Sunday),  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  profaneness  and 
impiety. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  James  I,  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  expelled  for  his  opposition 
to  a  Bill  for  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  for 
defending  the  exercise  of  dancing,  by  the  example  of 
King  David. 

By  a  statute  of  King  Charles  II,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  prohibiting  victuallers  from  dressing  suppers,  and 
butchers  from  killing  and  selling  meat  on  Sundays  ;  and 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  this  reign  no  person  was 
allowed  to  use  any  boat  or  barge,  or  expose  any  goods  for 
sale,  except  meat  at  public-houses,  milk  at  certain  hours  ; 
nor  any  drover  of  cattle,  or  carrier,  or  the  like,  to  travel, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  20s.  for  every  offence ;  and  this 
statute  remains  unrepealed,  which  forbids  any  person  to 
work  .on  Sunday. — Fosbroke's  Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties ,  under  the  word  Sunday ,  vol.  ii ;  with  references  to  all 
the  dates  and  acts,  authorities ,  fyc.}  curious . 

Note.— In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Cayley’s  amendment,  1834,  it  was 
remarked,  “  The  Book  of  Sports  expelled  one  member  of  the 
family  of  Stuart  from  the  throne,  and  conducted  another  to  the 
scaffold.” 

The  Puritans  enforced  the  rigid  observance  of  Sunday  (as  a 
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Sabbath),  while  they  extinguished  the  observance  of  the  greatest 
festival  (Good  Friday)  ;  but  King  Charles  II  revived  it,  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  regarding  it  as  a  solemn  fast. 


No.  CXVI. 

Archbishop  Laud,  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  a.  d. 
1644,  when  room  was  made  for  him  on  the  scaffold, 
spake  thus : — “  I  did  think  here  would  have  been  an 
empty  scaffold,  that  I  might  have  had  room  to  die.  I 
beseech  you  let  me  have  an  end  of  this  misery,  for  I  have 
endured  it  long.”  When  room  was  made  he  spake  thus — 
“  I  will  pull  off  my  doublet,  and  God’s  will  be  done ;  I 
am  willing  to  go  out  of  this  world  ;  no  man  can  be  more 
willing  to  send  me  than  I  am  willing  to  be  gone.”  Again, 
seeing  through  the  chinks  of  the  boards  that  some  people 
were  under  the  scaffold,  about  the  very  place  that  the 
block  was  fixed,  he  called  for  the  officer  to  stop  them,  or 
to  remove  the  people,  saying,  “  it  was  no  part  of  his  de¬ 
sire,  that  his  blood  should  fall  upon  the  people.”  He  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  while 
on  it  till  twelve  o’clock,  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear,  either 
in  countenance  or  gesture  :  he  read  his  papers  and  prayers 
without  spectacles,  and  spake  divers  times  to  some  on 
the  scaffold.  He  took  off  deliberately  all  his  garments, 
needful,  which  his  servant  (Dell)  held  on  his  arm.  He 
neither  had  nor  desired  any  psalm  to  be  sung ;  few 
mourned,  and  one  on  the  scaffold,  hard  by  my  lord, 
laughed  audidbly,  while  the  bishop  was  looking  about 
for  his  first  prayer.  His  words  to  the  executioner  were, 
(giving  him  some  money)  “  Here,  honest  friend,  God  for¬ 
give  thee,  and  do  thy  office  upon  me  in  mercy and  his 
signal  for  the  blow  was,  (i  Lord,  receive  my  soul  !” 

From  the  manuscript  of  a  gentleman  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments  (Simon  Forster),  this  testimony  is 
written  on  two  blank  pages  of  a  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Speech,  or  his  Funeral 
Sermon,  printed  1644 :  the  book  is  in  the  library  of 
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the  late  John  Loveday,  Esq.  —  Coates'  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Reading ,  Berks. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Berks, 
and  the  author  says,  “  this  worthy  though  misguided 
man  was  extremely  charitable,  and  Reading  deservedly 
ranks  him  among  her  best  benefactors.,, 

While  on  the  scaffold,  Laud  was  teazed  and  annoyed 
by  officious  ones  about  him;  and  in  the  crowd,  one  rude 
fellow  offered  to  change  his  hat  with  the  bishop,  saying 
his  old  hat  would  answer  his  (the  bishop’s)  purpose  as 
well  as  his  good  one ;  it  was  this  interruption,  and  other 
insults  to  fallen  greatness,  that  made  him  notice  the 
misery  he  had  endured  so  long. 

This  prelate  gave  to  the  college  at  Oxford,  240  Greek 
MSS ;  also  5,550  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  which 
were  then  valued  at  600/.  (See  Dr.  Parr’s  Life,  and 
Letters  to  Archbishop  Usher,  1686).  In  bestowing  he 
was  most  princely,  as  also  in  promoting  men  of  literature, 
and  sound  divinity  talents :  for  particulars,  see  Arch¬ 
deacon  Ford,  on  Services  rendered  to  General  Literature, 
by  Archbishop  Laud.  —  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature ,  vol.  ii,  1834. 

In  Evelyn’s  diary,  allusion  is  made  to  Laud’s  death  :  he 
was  then  at  Rome  with  other  English,  and  states  that 
the  news  of  Laud’s  death  gave  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
papal  powers,  as  it  was  admitted  he  (Laud)  stood  in  their 
way  in  England,  and  was  considered  as  no  other  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Catholics  in  England.  And  yet  it  was  laid 
to  his  charge  that  he  was  a  Catholic  ;  this,  with  other 
charges,  accelerated  his  death. 

Reid,  in  his  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (Ireland), 
vol.  i,  page  154,  says,  u  that  the  offer  of  a  cardinal’s  hat 
had  twice  been  made  to  Archbishop  Laud  if  this  were 
true,  it  only  proves  Laud’s  refusal  of  the  same.  It  appears 
a  prejudice  with  this  gentleman  (Reid)  that  Laud  was  an 
Arminian.  Another  charge  is,  that  under  (he  sanction 
of  Laud,  the  communion  table  was  railed  in,  and  placed 
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where  it  now  stands  in  all  churches,  instead  of  the  body 
of  the  church,  as  previously  was  the  custom. 

Note.— It  must  be  owned  that  it  was  hard  for  Laud  to  be 
brought  to  the  block  by  a  sect,  that  was  fired  with  all  his  in¬ 
tolerance. — Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire ,  vol.  iii,  p.  580. 


No.  CXVII. 

Of  the  splendid  diamond  in  the  Russian  sceptre,  the 
following  history  is  recorded : — Shah  Nadir  of  Persia, 
had,  among  the  other  ornaments  of  his  throne,  two  prin¬ 
cipal  Indian  diamonds ,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Sun 
of  the  Sea,  the  other  the  Moon  of  the  Mountain.  At  the 
time  of  his  assassination,  many  precious  ornaments  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  were  pillaged,  and  afterwards 
secretly  disposed  of  by  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  the 
plunder. 

Shafrass,  who  resided  at  Bassora,  was  one  day  offered 
by  a  stranger  the  beforementioned  diamond,  which  was 
probably  the  one  named  the  Moon  of  the  Mountain,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  very  large  emerald,  and  other  precious 
stones  of  less  value.  At  this  time  Shafrass  did  not  like 
to  appear  the  purchaser  of  these  valuables,  but  after¬ 
wards  at  Bagdad  he  found  out  the  possessor  of  them, 
and  concluded  the  bargain  for  them  at  50,000  piastres. 
And  after  keeping  them  secretly  for  twelve  years,  he 
went  with  them  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  he  publicly 
offered  these  jewels  for  sale ;  and  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  amongst  the  bidders  for  them. 

The  great  diamond  was  ultimately  purchased  for  the 
Russians,  by  the  negociation  of  Count  Orloff  (who  was 
afterwards  created  a  prince  of  the  empire)  at  the  cost  of 
450,000  rubles,  together  with  the  grant  of  Russian 
nobility  to  the  vender  ;  and  of  that  sum  it  is  said  120,000 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  negociators,  for  commission,  interest, 
and  similar  expenses.  This  celebrated  diamond  is  now 
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set  in  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia. — Professor  Pallas's 
Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Russia,  1793-94, 
vol.  i. 

Note. — These  travels  are  splendidly  illustrated  with  maps  and 
prints. 

Arthur  Aikin  in  his  review  of  this  history  says,  “  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  imperial  purchasers,  we  cannot  quite  approve  of  their 
conduct  in  this  affair.”  He  remarks,  “  if  Blood  had  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  of  carrying  off  our  crown  jewels,  no  European  sove¬ 
reign  would  have  purchased  them  nor  does  he  believe  the  report 
of  Pallas,  that  the  English  government  were  among  the  bidders 
for  these  stolen  jewels. — See  his  Review  of  History  and  Literature , 
vol.  i. 


No.  CXV1II. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
the  following  are  bound  up  with  several  other  curious 
Tracts  :  one,  entitled  “  The  Spectator’s  Soliloquy  or 
Rhapsody,”  on  the  loss  of  his  wig  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Irish  gentlemen,  at  Ranelagh,  printed  1752,  price  6d.y 
commences  thus:  ( Indexed  1752  to  1758.) 

“  Am  I  safe,  and  are  the  cowards  fled  ? 

Better  a  living  dog  than  lion  dead. 

But  where’s  the  wig  that’s  made  of  Diamond’s  hair  ?” 

Miss  Diamond  was  a  celebrated  lady  known  to  the 
Spectator. — With  140  similar  lines. 

In  the  same  volume  bound  up,  are  several  numbers  of 
the  London  Journal,  1736,  and  in  that  of  Saturday, 
12th  of  June,  is  the  following  notice.  (l  At  a  Court  of 
Common  Council,  a  motion  was  made  and  after  debate 
carried — 

“  That  the  Honourable  the  Recorder  of  the  City  be 
desired  to  be  present  at  the  next  Common  Council,  to 
give  his  reasons  why  he  did  not  attend  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Common  Council,  when  they  waited  on  their  Ma¬ 
jesties,  with  their  Addresses  on  the  Marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.” 
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In  the  same  journal  of  Thursday,  25th  of  March,  1736, 
is  the  following  advertisement: — “  This  is  to  give  notice 
to  gentlemen  sportsmen  and  others,  that  on  Monday 
next  a  fat  doe  is  to  be  hunted  to  death  by  small  beagles. 
Any  sportsman  may  bring  his  own  beagle  if  they  be  not 
too  large.  N.B.  The  doe  is  given  gratis  by  John  Spencer, 
at  Pancras,  where  it  may  be  seen  till  the  day  before 
hunting.” 

The  same  book  referred  to  includes  a  curious  copy  of 
the  King’s  Proclamation  for  apprehending  one  Robert 
Knight,  of  South  Sea  Company  notoriety,  with  a  reward 
of  2000/.  He  was  their  cashier  and  had  absconded. 

This  is  dated  3d  January,  1720:  it  is  in  old  English 
print,  beautiful  type  and  clear  to  read. 

In  the  same  book,  Thursday,  26th  March,  1736,  is 
advertised  — 

“  To  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
a  comedy  called  4  The  Silent  Woman,’  written  by  Ben 
Jonson  (for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Johnson).” 

Also  in  the  same  book  is  a  “  Tract”  on  Royal  Bagnios, 
or  hot  baths,  with  some  allusion  to  the  bagnio  in  New¬ 
gate  Street,  and  a  lecture  upon  the  nature  and  advantages 
of  hot  baths  in  foreign  parts,  especially  the  oriental 
baths. —  City  Library . 

Note. — See  further  extracts,  under  title  u  Manuscripts  in  City 
Library.” 


No.  CXIX. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  journal  is  very  ample,  and 
notices  almost  every  event  of  importance.  Some  seem 
trivial ;  but  it  was  a  journal,  and  notes  all  his  removals- 
from  place  to  place,  with  date,  &c.  The  following 
extracts  are  a  sample  : 

“20th  June. — The  Mayor  of  London  caused  the  watches 
to  be  increased  every  night,  because  of  the  great  frays  • 
and  also  one  alderman,  to  see  good  rule  kept  every  night. 
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“  3d  March. — The  Lord  of  Wentworth,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  died  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  leaving  behind  him 
sixteen  children. 

“  3d  January. — The  Emperor’s  ambassador  moved  me 
several  times  that  my  sister  Mary  might  have  Mass, 
which  with  no  little  reasoning  with  him  was  refused  him. 
(In  his  journal  there  is  another  memorandum  to  the  same 
effect  respecting  Mary.) 

“  2d  February. — There  was  a  King  of  Arms  made  for 
Ireland,  whose  name  was  Ulster,  and  his  province  was  all 
Ireland.  He  was  the  fourth  King  of  Arms,  and  the  first 
herald  of  Ireland. 

u  2d  April. — I  fell  sick  of  the  measles  and  small-pox. 

“  27th  January.— Sir  Ralph  Vane  was  condemned  in 
treason  of  felony,  answering  like  a  ruffian. 

“  4th  April. — The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  being  before 
a  vehement  affirmer  of  transubstantiation,  did  preach 
against  it,  at  Westminster,  in  the  preaching  place. 

“  Ditto. — Removed  to  Greenwich  from  Westminster.” 

There  is  also  a  copy  (in  French)  of  a  collection  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  against  idolatry,  dedicated  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  written  with  the  King’s  own  hand  :  the  original  is 
in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge. — Burnett's  Col¬ 
lection  of  Records ,  vol.  ii,  part  2. 

N.  B.  The  date  of  the  year  does  not  appear  in  the 
copy. 

Note. — King  Edward  could  have  been  no  idler  to  have  left  such 
a  journal  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  besides  all  other  official  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  must  sign,  as  also  be  present  in  his  court,  council, 
and  at  his  studies  and  his  pleasures,  none  of  which  were  neglected 
or  altogether  disregarded  by  him.  His  tutors,  and  his  natural 
abilities,  may  account  for  his  attainments  and  industry. 


No.  CXX. 

The  authority  and  state  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  thus  recorded : — “  Besides  their  parliamentary 
honours,  they  were  sponsors  to  the  children  of  the  blood 
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royal ;  and  the  children  of  noble  families,  whom  they 
educated,  served  them  as  pages.  They  styled  themselves 
by  Divine  permission,  or  the  grace  of  God,  &c. ;  and  like 
the  nobility  of  the  age,  they  had  their  privy  council  of 
certain  monks.  When  the  abbot  of  Evesham  pleased  to 
say  vespers,  the  vestment  or  cope  for  his  use,  water  in 
silver  bason,  towels,  comb,  mitre,  gloves,  and  staff,  were 
placed  in  the  vestiary,  his  chaplain  humbly  attending 
upon  him ;  and  upon  his  being  robed,  a  peal  of  bells 
struck  up ;  and  in  the  choir,  a  senior  kissing  his  hand, 
took  the  crozier,  and  laid  it  near  him.  The  abbot  of 
St.  Alban’s  usually  sat  alone,  at  the  middle  of  the  table 
of  the  great  hall,  where  he  was  served  in  plate;  and  if 
any  noble,  ambassador,  or  eminent  stranger  of  quality 
came  hither,  they  sat  at  his  table  towards  the  end  of  it. 
The  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  was  observed  and  used 
upon  all  occasions  of  receipt  or  delivering  any  thing  to 
them.  Strict  discipline  was  expected  in  their  presence, 
and  every  delinquent  was  to  stand  till  the  abbot  ordered 
him  to  sit.  When  an  abbot  sent  letters  to  convents,  all 
were  to  bow  and  kneel,  as  to  those  of  the  Pope  or  King. 
At  one  time  this  abbot  (St.  Alban’s)  made  knights,  and 
used  to  confer  the  lesser  orders,  to  consecrate  churches, 
cemeteries,  and  to  depose  priors  of  cells,  &c.,  and  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  any  irregularities  of  his  monks.  When  they 
rode  out  they  carried  hawks  on  their  fists  (a  mark  of  the 
highest  gentility)  on  mules,  with  gilded  bridles,  saddles, 
and  cloths,  with  large  retinues  after  them,  bells  ringing 
as  they  passed  the  churches.”—  Fosbroke’s  British  Mo- 
nachism. 

Infant  Abbots.— James  Stuart,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
King  James  the  Fifth,  by  Elizabeth  Shaw,  was  appointed 
abbot  both  of  Melrose  and  Kelso  abbeys  in  the  year  1541, 
being  then  in  his  infancy,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1558. 
The  King,  his  father,  procured  the  resignation  of  the 
abbot  by  a  pension  and  bishopric,  that  he  might  confer  it 
upon  his  infant  son,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  it  in  his  name. 
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— Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale ,  by  James  Morton ,  D.D. 
quarto,  1832. 

N.  B.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  King 
could  do  so. 

Note. — Abbots  originally  had  seats  in  the  Lords. 


No.  CXXI. 

Russian  manners  at  the  capital  are  thus  described  : — 
u  Desirous  of  viewing  Russian  manners  in  the  capital,  I 
would  not/’  he  says,  “  avail  myself  of  the  offers  of  letters 
of  recommendation,  but  resolved  to  mix  with  people  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  this  purpose  I  preferred  to  dine  at 
the  Table  d’hote,  where  I  found  the  company  between 
forty  and  fifty,  many  of  them  officers  in  the  army,  in  full 
uniforms.  The  price,  I  learned,  was  six  paper  roubles,  or 
six  francs  a  head,  including  a  bottle  of  claret.  The  hour 
for  dinner  was  half-past  four  o’clock  to  a  moment ;  the 
master  proclaiming  the  time  from  a  clock,  upon  the 
striking  of  which  every  one  took  his  seat.  The  side- 
tables  were  provided  with  different  kinds  of  spirits,  with 
bread  and  butter,  caviare,  cheese,  &c. ;  and  I  found  each 
person  took  a  glass  of  liquor  and  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  cheese  before  they  sat  down  to  dine.  At  table  each 
dish  was  served  up  separately,  beginning  with  soup,  a 
plateful  of  which  was  brought  to  each  person  by  one  of 
the  waiters  ;  but  all  the  other  dishes  were  handed  round 
by  them,  and  every  body  helped  himself  to  that  which  he 
fancied  most.  The  Russians,  like  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  partook  of  every  dish  :  a  large  supply  of  ice  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  was  to  put 
a  lump  of  it  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  When  dinner  was 
ended,  a  glass  of  spirits  was  again  served  out  to  every 
one,  as  well  as  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar,  all  which  was 
included  in  the  six  roubles.  And  now  commenced  the 
smoking.  Most  of  the  company  had  long  pipes,  which 
were  placed  under  the  tables  between  their  legs ;  only  a 
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few  kept  their  cigars  :  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  room 
became  one  dense  mass  of  smoke,  and  I  made  my  escape 
into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  possible.  One  particular 
smoker  had  acquired  the  art  of  puffing  a  large  volume  of 
smoke  through  his  nostrils,  at  about  every  sixth  puff. 
My  utter  inexperience  in  the  art  renders  me  incapable  of 
conceiving  what  pleasurable  sensation  could  be  derived 
from  this  strange  trick.”— Barrow's  Excursions  in  the  North 
of  Europe  in  1830-33. 


No.  CXXII. 

The  illustration  of  sacred  Scripture  is  thus  inciden¬ 
tally  adverted  to  by  a  traveller  in  India.  He  says — 
“  The  Toorkmuns  pride  themselves  much  on  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  they  feel  affronted  if  a  traveller  passes  their 
camp  without  stopping.  When  a  stranger  comes  to  an 
oubeh  he  is  invited  into  the  first  tent,  the  master  of  which 
welcomes  him  by  shaking  his  hands  within  his  own  ;  and, 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  orders  his  wife  to  prepare 
refreshment  for  their  guest.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
livelier  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  Patriarchs  than 
this ;  instance  Abraham’s  running  from  his  tent-door  in 
the  plains  of  Mamre,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  angels,  pray¬ 
ing  them  to  rest  themselves,  and  comfort  their  hearts  with 
bread  ;  and  then  desiring  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  wheat  or  fine  meal,  to  knead 
it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

The  manners  in  particular  of  the  pastoral  nations  in 
Asia  have  undergone  so  little  change,  that  you  may  see 
among  them  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  customs  that 
are  described  in  the  Scripture  ;  and  a  traveller  in  any  part 
of  the  East  will  meet  with  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  unaffected  veracity  of  the  sacred  writings.  To  an 
European  the  description  of  many  simple  Oriental  cus¬ 
toms  appear  a  romance ;  and  connected  as  they  are  with 
so  much  miraculous  anecdote,  it  is  very  assuring  to  find. 
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that  those  who  described  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  antiquity,  did  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  ; 
and  that  relations  which  appear  to  us  highly  coloured, 
are  told  in  the  simple  and  natural  idiom  of  the  countries 
and  days  the  writers  lived  in.” — Lieutenant  Arthur  Con¬ 
nolly's  Overland  Journey  to  India  in  1829.  2  vols.  1834. 

Note. — See  also  extract  from  Hindoo  Mysteries,  by  Roberts. 

Vol.  ii,  pp.  278 — 282,  says,  *e  In  parting  with  one  of 
the  Arabs,  Keraumut  Allee  was  as  sorrowful  as  if  about 
to  part  with  his  brother ;  and  after  long  silence  he  broke 
out,  exclaiming  *  Hei,  Iran  !  Iran  !  your  people  may  be 
rogues  and  liars,  but  I  swear  you  are  such  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  that  one  would  live  among  you  on  any  terms. ’  ” 


No.  CXXIII. 

The  licentiousness  of  preaching  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  such,  the  Queen  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  the  subject,  with  ten 
proclamations,  to  suppress  preaching  either  by  the  Gos¬ 
pellers  or  Roman  Catholics.  As  both  parties  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  denounced  her  proceedings,  these  proclamations  made 
it  penal  to  attend  or  listen  to  these  sermons.  A  priest, 
of  Ipswich,  was  set  in  the  pillory,  and  his  hand  cut  off, 
for  his  lewd  *  preaching,  in  reference  to  the  Queen  and 
Ann  Boleyne,  her  mother.  Such  was  the  mania  for 
preaching  in  December  and  February  1558. — See  Strype’s 
Annals ,  1709,  vol.  i,  chap.  1. 

•On  the  subject  of  Preaching  (so  much  eulogized  in  the 
present  age),  alluding  to  it,  a  writer  has  the  following 
remarks  in  reference  to  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  and  regrets  his 

*  Lewd,  a  term  then  used  for  intemperate  language  in  the 
pulpit. 

This  inhibition  of  preachers  was  for  one  month ;  but  afterwards 
was  renewed,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
against  both  parties,  for  their  intemperance  and  zeal  in  preaching 
against  the  measures  of  Elizabeth. — Strype’s  Annals. 
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talents  in  some  degree,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  Idolatry 
of  preaching — which  (he  says)  was  one  of  the  evils  that 
rushed  in  with  the  Reformation,  and  has  almost  become, 
with  too  many,  a  sort  of  third  sacrament,  which  has  well 
nigh  thrust  others  into  insignificance.  Alluding  to  the 
pulpit  prayers  of  Robert  Hall,  it  is  remarked,  “  The 
governing  effect  which  they  produced  was,  *  This  is 
prayer,  this  is  worship and  the  almost  irresistible  re¬ 
sult  of  such  an  impression  is  to  join  in  the  act,  and 
instead  of  a  listener  become  a  worshipper.  Hall's  pulpit 
was  not  (as  in  some  cases)  a  sermon  prayed,  a  sermon 
sung,  and  a  sermon  preached.” — Eclectic  Review ,  No.  54, 
June  1833. 


No.  CXX1V. 

Mr.  Brockendon,  in  his  description  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  says,  the  Hospice  is  not  free  from  snow  eight 
months  in  the  year ;  sometimes  it  drifts  forty  feet  deep 
against  the  walls.  He  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  sagacious  dogs#  attached  to  the  place,  who  go  out  to 
look  after  frozen  travellers  in  the  snow.  The  habitation 
and  manner  of  life  of  the  monks,  their  resources,  &c.  are 
well  described  of  this  far-famed  convent,  where  a  register 
is  kept  in  a  book  of  all  visitors ;  and  among  others  he 
saw  the  name  of  Edmund  Kean,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
in  the  year  1825.  The  resident  monks  are  now  twelve  in 
number,  and  none  exceed  the  age  of  forty  years  :  their 
vow  is  for  fifteen  years,  and  but  few  outlive  the  time, 
although  they  enter  the  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  temperature  is  such,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  it  does  not  freeze.  A  common  winter,  the  cold  is 
at  15  or  20  below  zero  in  the  barometer. 

These  travellers  say  the  scene  was  wild  beyond  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  combined  features  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 

*  At  the  time  of  our  visit  (1821)  there  had  been  a  mortality 
among  the  dogs  here,  and  only  four  of  them  were  left. 
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tiful ;  to  which  vve  were  impatient  to  add  a  third,  the 
social,  which  even  in  this  wilderness  in  the  clouds,  we 
received  from  the  attentions  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
at  8,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  poor 
travellers  are  fed  and  lodged  gratis,  and  others  leave  what 
they  please,  as  no  charge  is  made.  The  day  we  arrived,  ten 
travellers  came  to  the  Hospice.— Journal  of  Brocken  don's 
Excursion  to  the  Alps. 


No.  CXXV. 

Boerhaave  was  a  man  formed  by  nature  for  great  de¬ 
signs  ;  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion  of  his 
abilities,  he  determined  to  lose  none  of  his  hours.  When 
he  had  attained  one  science,  he  attempted  another.  He 
added  physic  to  divinity,  chemistry  to  the  mathematics, 
and  anatomy  to  botany.  He  recommended  truth  by  his 
elegance,  and  embellished  the  philosopher  with  polite 
literature ;  yet  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  held 
in  his  character  but  a  second  place,  for  his  virtue  was 
more  uncommon  than  his  learning.  He  ascribed  all  his 
abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  goodness  to  the  grace 
of  God.  May  those  who  study  his  writings,  imitate  his 
life  ;  and  those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge,  aspire 
likewise  to  his  piety. 

This  great  man  was  born  near  Leyden,  in  1668;  and 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  found  himself  without  parents, 
protection,  advice,  or  fortune  ;  and  yet  left  at  his  demise 
the  sum  of  200,000/.,  and  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
respected  and  admired  by  all,  amidst  tears  of  genuine 
respect.  The  celebrated  botanic  garden  at  Leyden  is  his 
monument ;  but  there  is  one  erected  in  the  cathedral, 
which  describes  his  greatness  and  his  talents. — Sir  John 
Carr's  Tour  through  Holland ,  page  199. 

N.  B.  This  quarto  volume  is  full  of  anecdote  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  with  many  plates. 
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No.  CXXVI. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien  will  ever  remain 
a  foul  blot  in  the  history  of  modern  France.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  the  authoress  tells 
some  interesting  stories,  one  of  which  connected  with  this 
murder  is  singular.  She  says,  “  The  stigma  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  this  affair, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  unfortunate  duke 
was  certainly  condemned  to  die  by  the  emperor,  but  he 
wished  to  save  his  life,  and  to  have  the  credit  of  his 
pardon ;  and  he  wrote  a  mandate  to  that  effect,  but  the 
letter  was  intercepted  by  Talleyrand,  and  the  unhappy 
duke  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon’s  minis¬ 
ters.  And  when  the  emperor  heard  the  intelligence  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  and  so  great  was  his  des¬ 
pair,  that  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself ;  and  the 
empress  Josephine  had  his  pistols  and  sword  removed 
from  his  sight.  In  order  to  calm  him,  she  had  him  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  days 
a  prey  to  his  feelings  and  distress,  which  none  could 
assuage  and  soothe  so  effectually  as  Josephine,  by  her 
kind  solicitude,  which  was  unremitting.  He  dreaded  to 
appear  again  in  public  as  the  reputed  murderer  of  the 
duke  ;  but  he  had  a  soul  above  such  a  crime.” — Memoirs 
of  Margravine  of  Anspach,  written  by  herself  \  2  vols.  8vo. 
1826. 

Note.- — Fouche  himself  blamed  this  action:  his  expression  was, 
u  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  fault.”  Buonaparte  asked  an 
honest  senator  “  what  was  thought  of  the  death  of  the  duke  ?” 
“  General,”  replied  he,  “  it  has  given  great  affliction.” — Memoirs 
of  Madame  De  Stael. 


No.  CXXVII. 

Gibson’s  Memoirs  of  the  Bastile  of  France,  contain  its 
history  and  the  narrative  of  its  demolition  (1789).  In, 
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this  account  the  names  of  Ferrand  and  Berquard,  who 
rescued  the  city  of  Paris  fiom  the  most  terrible  disaster, 
deserve  especial  notice.  “  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  governor,  strongly  solicited  by  the  subaltern 
officers  to  surrender  the  Bastile,  seeing  that  for  want  of 
provisions  he  could  not  hold  out,  seized  a  match  from  one 
of  the  cannoniers  in  the  inner  court,  with  intent  to  set  fire 
to  the  powder  contained  in  the  tower  of  La  Liberte, 
which  he  had  inevitably  done,  and  blown  the  castle,  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Anthony,  with  every  contingent  building 
into  the  air,  had  not  these  two  subaltern  officers  pre¬ 
vented  his  design,  by  presenting  their  bayonets  and  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  retire. 

“  Ferrand  repulsed  the  governor  at  the  door  of  the 
magazine,  and  Berquard  acted  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tower  of  La  Liberte.  This  attempt  is 
well  termed  the  governor’s  mighty  vengeance,  which  he 
meditated  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  who  afterwards  paid  (with 
his  head)  the  penalty  of  his  temerity.  That  the  popular 
fury  could  not  be  restrained  is  much  to  be  lamented,  but 
surely  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  in  that  city,  in 
the  year  1789  too  !” 

N.  B.  The  author  of  these  memoirs  seems  to  lean  to 
the  opinion,  “  That  the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (confined 
here)  was  the  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  but  there  is  no 
proof.”  Mr.  Gibbon’s  dissertation  on  this  affair  is  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the 
secret  amours  between  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Anne  of 
Austria. —  Gibson’s  Memoirs ,  1802. 


No.  CXXVIII. 

The  customs  of  places  and  by-gone  periods  are  sometimes 
interesting  and  curious.  The  following  are  selected  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries  in  this  country. 

The  execution  of  felons  condemned  to  death  within 
this  hundred  (Sandwich  in  Kent)  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
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turics,  and  probably  much  earlier,  was  by  drowning. 
And  in  the  year  1315,  complaint  was  made  against  the 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  for  that  he  had  directed  the 
course  of  a  certain  stream,  called  the  Gestlying,  so  that  no 
felons  could  be  executed  for  want  of  water. 

Finchley,  Middlesex  (curious  tenure).  Sir  Wm.  March 
died,  J398,  seized  of  an  estate  called  the  manor  of 
Finchley  and  Hendon ;  he  held  it  jointly  with  Wm. 
Brynkly  and  John  Bestchurch,  of  Philip  Pelytot,  by  the 
annual  rent  of  a  pound  of  pepper. 

Another  account  is  of  an  inferior  manor,  by  the  name 
of  Camberwell  (Surrey),  held  of  Camberwell  Bucking¬ 
ham,  by  the  service  of  a  pair  of  horse  shoes,  was  the 
property  of  the  Scots.  Frances  Muschamp  died  seized 
of  it  in  the  year  1632.  Another  curious  tenure  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge  was  held,  on  presenting  annually  a 
gammon  of  bacon  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

In  the  year  1337  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King 
in  Council,  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London, 
to  be  excused  their  usual  attendance  at  the  Coronation, 
on  account  of  the  expense  attending  the  same.  So  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  servants  in  silver  liveries, 
and  other  expenses,  induced  them  to  pay  the  fine  rather 
than  incur  the  expense,  the  fine  being  under  ninety 
pounds. — Blount’s  Fragments  of  Antiquities ,  by  H.  W. 
Beckwith ,  4to. 


No.  CXXIX. 

The  Tower  of  London  at  any  period  of  its  history  is 
interesting ;  the  following  relates  to  some  of  its  earliest 
records.  The  first  person  noticed  as  a  prisoner  in  this 
fortress  is  Ralph  Flambard,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  Rufus,  wdio  allowed  the  bishop 
two  shillings  per  day  for  his  maintenance,  which  with 
his  friends  enabled  the  bishop  to  maintain  a  sumptuous 
table  for  himself  and  those  who  were  his  guards.  He 
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made  his  escape  by  means  of  a  rope,  conveyed  to  him  in 
a  vessel  of  wine,  and  reached  Normandy.  Charles  Bally 
also  was  a  prisoner  in  this  fortress  in  the  year  1551  ;  he 
was  an  adherent  to  the  interest  and  fortunes  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  his  cell,  on  the  walls,  were  found  the 
following  lines.  “  The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world, 
is  he  that  is  not  patient  in  adversities ;  for  men  are  not 
killed  with  the  adversities  they  have,  but  with  the  im¬ 
patience  they  suffer.”  He  was  a  prisoner  seven  years, 
and  then  released. 

Lord  Lovatt  also  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  with 
justice  may  he  apply  this  adage — u  For  the  good  of  their 
country  all  criminals  die.”  (See  Frazier’s  Life  of  Lord 
Lovatt,  page  70.) — Bay  ley' s  History  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  4to.  with  27  fine  plates,  &c. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  fortress  is  full  of  information 
and  anecdote;  its  description  and  details  are  interesting 
to  every  Englishman.  There  is  a  full  account  of  Blood’s 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown  and  jewels,  and  his  pardon,  &c. 


No.  CXXX. 

The  philosophy  of  Cicero  is  thus  referred  to.  Cicero, 
like  many  other  philosophers  of  antiquity,  entertained  the 
natural  “  longing  after  immortality,”  and  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  hope  by  every  rational  argument,  and  every 
ingenious  analogy  which  uninspired  wisdom  could  collect 
from  the  whole  range  of  reason,  of  observation,  and  of 
fancy.  But  from  such  excursions  he  returned,  like 
Johnson  from  his  investigation  of  the  second  sight  of  the 
Highlanders,  only  willing  to  believe.  And  Cicero  only 
stopped  where  he  found  human  intellect  stopped,  and  de¬ 
clining  to  dogmatize  where  he  could  not  demonstrate,  he 
concluded,  as  the  wisest  and  best  in  his  predicament  must 
have  done ;  and  said,  “  If  I  err  in  believing  the  soul  of 
man  to  be  immortal,  I  am  willing  to  err ;  nor  whilst  I  live 
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would  I  have  this  error,  which  is  the  delight  of  my  life, 
extorted  from  me.” — Dunlop's  History  of  Homan  Lite¬ 
rature,  2  vols.,  1834. 

N.  B.  The  best  edition  of  Cicero's  works  is  that  of 
Oxford,  in  10  vols.  4to.  1782. 

Note. — Revelation  resembles  the  refreshing  dew,  which  we  know 
descends  from  heaven,  and  is  in  fact  the  secret  cause  of  natural 
religion ;  which,  like  a  salient  spring,  seems  to  originate  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Cicero’s  philosophy  had  not  the  light  of 
Revelation. 


No.  CXXXI. 

In  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  of  1474,  by 
R.  Duppa  (1806),  there  are  several  curious  and  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this  celebrated  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  Among  others,  are  two  beautiful  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter  ;  paintings  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  ;  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  his  Tituis  is  fine ;  the  Eagle  and  Chained 
Man  is  touching;  and  his  Moses  and  David,  and  Virtue, 
and  his  design  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  and  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  are  only  some  samples  of  his 
genius  and  talent.  For  his  sculpture,  we  must  look  at 
his  statue  of  Religion  and  of  Virtue.  For  his  painting, 
look  at  his  Leda ;  and  for  his  architecture,  we  have  his 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  its  plan  and  elevation.  The 
plates  in  this  volume  give  only  the  outlines,  but  are 
curious,  expensive,  and  scarce.  What  the  originals  are, 
we  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of ;  most  of  them  in  this 
edition  are  from  sacred  history.  —  Life  of  Angelo,  by 
R.  Duppa,  4to,  1806. 

Note. — His  sculpture  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  cross,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  his  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  are  spectacles  to  contemplate  with 
admiration. 
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No.  CXXXII. 

As  fragments  of  ancient  literature  and  scarce  books, 
the  following  are  referred  to.  The  extent  of  these  volumes 
affords  honourable  testimony  to  the  diligence  and  research 
of  Mr.  Beloe,  At  page  54  is  a  curious  account  of  an 
Egyptian  manuscript,  written  on  papyrus,  taken  from  a 
mummy  at  Thebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.  who  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  characters  in  this  are  from  right  to  left  hand,  and 
the  roll  is  divided  into  five  columns.  The  same  author 
gives  an  account  of  a  most  ancient  edition  of  Virgil, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  monastery  of  Suabia  (Swit¬ 
zerland).  The  good  old  monks  refused  to  part  with  their 
treasure  for  any  money  offered,  but  being  in  want  of 
some  “  good  old  hock,”  they  let  a  particular  friend  have 
it  for  as  much  as  would  cost  seven  guineas.  This  friend 
sold  it  to  an  English  dealer  in  books  for  fifty  pounds, 
and  thought  he  had  turned  his  “  hock”  to  good  account; 
but  a  nobleman,  who  afterwards  possessed  this  Virgil, 
paid  not  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  at 
that  price  he  considered  it  a  literary  treasure  worth 
keeping.— T nee dotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books ,  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Beloe ,  2  vols.  1807. 

Note. — Mr.  Beloe  does  not  give  the  nobleman’s  name,  but  avows 
the  fact — he  says  a  certain  nobleman.  By  other  similar  enhanced 
prices  of  books  and  MSS,  it  would  seem  old  books  will  rival  old 
pictures  in  their  price. 


No.  CXXXIII. 

The  coinage  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  thus  recorded. 
The  quantity  of  base  money  brought  into  the  mint  in  that 
year,  was  631,950  lbs.  weight,  from  which  244,416  lbs.  of 
fine  monies  were  made,  leaving  no  less  than  387,534  lbs. 
of  dross,  which  Stowe  informs  us,  was  carried  to  foul 
ways  to  heighten  them.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  the 
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workmen  who  were  employed  in  these  base  coins,  that 
most  of  them  fell  sick  to  death  with  the  savour ;  and  that 
they  were  advised  to  drink  in  a  dead  man’s  skull  for 
their  rescue ;  that  accordingly  a  warrant  was  procured 
from  the  council  to  take  off  the  heads  from  London  Bridge, 
(there  and  then  exhibited)  and  to  make  drinking  cups  of 
them,  out  of  which  the  workmen  drank,  and  found  some 
relief,  although  most  of  them  died.  This  tale  is  related 
by  both  Argade  and  Hearne,  and  it  is  most  probable 
the  sickness  arose  from  the  fumes  of  arsenic  with  which 
the  base  metal,  was  fluxed. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  an  important  one,  in  the 
annals  of  the  coinage.  She  called  in  the  base  money  by 
proclamation,  and  had  it  converted  into  sterling  :  a  medal 
was  struck  to  perpetuate  this  event.  The  queen  prided 
herself  upon  it,  and  frequently  and  publicly  boasted 
that,  she  had  now  conquered  that  monster  (base  coin) 
which  had  so  long  devoured  her  people.  It  was  at 
this  period  the  mill  and  screw  were  first  introduced  into 
the  mint,  but  the  officers  were  prejudiced  against  the  use 
of  them,  and  they  were  declared  defective. — Annals  of  the 
■  Coinage ,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Rudding ,  5  vols.  plates,  1819. 


No.  CXXXIV. 

Mahomed  Ali,  his  army,  and  his  despotism,  are  thus 
adverted  to  by  a  traveller.  In  all  villages  we  hear  exe¬ 
crations  poured  forth  against  him  for  the  oppressive  way 
in  which  he  recruits  his  armies;  and  the  practice  of  the 
Fellahs  to  elude  his  despotism,  proves  at  once  their  in¬ 
tense  love  of  home,  and  their  aversion  to  a  military  life ; 
not  their  cowardice,  for  when  brought  into  the  field,  they 
commonly  fight  with  great  bravery.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reaches  a  village  that  a  recruiting  party  is  abroad, 
and  it  spreads  over  the  country  like  wildfire,  many  men 
blind  themselves  with  arsenic ;  others  thrust  a  spear  or 
some  other  sharp  instrument  into  one  of  their  eyes,  or 
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chop  off  the  fore  finger  of  their  right  hand  :  the  author 
assures  us  he  had  about  him  thirteen  Arabs  thus  muti¬ 
lated.  Nay,  mothers,  forgetting  that  the  Pasha’s  wars 
cannot  last  for  ever,  have  even  been  known  to  blind  or 
maim  their  own  children ;  and  to  such  extent  has  this 
practice  been  carried,  that  it  has  at  length  been  found 
necessary  to  make  it  punishable. 

This  system  of  recruiting,  or  rather  kidnapping,  has 
rendered  the  Pasha’s  service  odious  to  the  native  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequence  (says  an  eye-witness)  was,  that 
the  streets  presented  the  desolate  appearance  observed 
during  the  plague;  the  shops  were  closed,  business  was 
suspended,  and  women  wailed  as  for  their  dead.  The 
soldiers  and  inspectors  employed  in  seizing  the  men,  soon 
discovered  the  lucrative  trick'  of  pressing  invalids,  and 
others  unfit  for  service,  from  whom,  menaces  and  their 
own  fears  extorted  money  for  their  release.  In  Egypt, 
a  soldier  is  an  authority  ;  he  not  only  enforces,  but  in 
some  measure  makes  the  law.  And  yet,  though  thus  torn 
by  violence  from  their  homes,  and  dragged  like  brutes 
to  the  regimental  depots,  these  Fellahs,  when  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  proved  themselves  equal  to  almost  any 
troops  in  the  world.  They  have  swept  successive  armies 
of  Turks  through  the  gates  of  Syria,  across  the  passes  of 
Taurus,  and  have  also  annihilated  the  disciplined  infantry 
of  Sultan  Mahomed. — Egypt  arid  Mahomed  Ali ,  or  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ,  by  James  Augustus  St. 
Long ,  2  vols.  1834. 


No.  CXXXV. 

The  celebrated  ancient  general  meeting  of  Jewish  Rab¬ 
bins,  Ageda  Synod,  i.  e.  an  assembly  of  Jewish  doctors, 
was  held  a.  d.  1650,  about  thirty  leagues  from  Buda  in 
Hungary,  at  which  more  than  three  hundred  Rabbins 
and  other  Jews,  of  different  nations,  attended.  The  object 
was  to  debate  the  question,  whether  the  Messiah  had 
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appeared.  The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
The  cause  of  the  delay  this  assembly  attributed  to  the 
impenitence  of  the  Jews :  they  also  decided  it  their 
opinion  the  Messiah  would  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  come 
as  a  conqueror  to  deliver  them  from  all  foreign  yoke  and 
power,  and  that  nothing  in  the  Mosaic  religion  would  be 
altered. 

At  this  said  assembly,  some  ecclesiastics  from  Rome 
attended,  but  the  Jewish  Rabbins  refused  to  hear  any  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  debate. — Buck’s  Theological 
Dictionary. 


No.  CXXXVI. 

Irish  preaching  and  Irish  argument. — The  following 
specimen  in  the  county  of  Galway  (Ireland)  is  thus 
recorded :  -Priest  Lynch  and  his  flock  pent  up  in  an 
old  barn  :  he  takes  for  his  text,  in  the  book  of  Tobit> 
“  Love  me  love  my  dog and  in  the  introduction  he 
compares  the  three  Churches,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Protestant,  to  three  cheeses.  The  first  (he  says)  is  like 
the  Mullahone  cheese;  the  second  is  (he  says)  butter¬ 
milk  cheese,  and  the  third  cream  cheese and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  his  own  Irish  way,  to  illustrate  his  position  by 
the  quality  of  the  said  several  cheeses ;  and  then  refers 
to  his  text,  ‘  Love  me  love  my  dog.’  Love  God,  love  his 
saints;  love  his  saints, love  his  saints’  images.  “  That  (he 
adds)  I  believe  is  as  plain  as  one  and  one  make  two  ;” 
and  concludes  thus  :  **  But  these  Sasanacs  (Protestants) 
say  after  all  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pvirgatory. 
The  next  time  any  of  you  hear  one  of  them  say  so  again, 
I’ll  tell  you  what  to  say  to  him,  and  may  be  that  will 
convince  him  ; — tell  him  he  lies  ;  that  is  it,  tell  him  he 
lies.” 

This  sermon  to  his  flock  so  pleased  the  Irish  priest, 
that  he  had  it  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  the  Privy 
Council  (Ireland),  who  offered  a  reward  of  500/.  for  the 
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apprehension  of  this  preaching  delinquent.  —  Clubs  of 
London ,  vol.  i,  p.  350,  chap.  21. 

This  volume  contains  some  stories  relating  to  the 
adulterous  priest,  the  priest  and  pigs,  and  cursing  from 
the  altar ;  all  of  the  ludicrous  cast,  in  true  Irish  style; 
and  related,  as  was  the  sermon,  for  truth,  by  an  Irish 
member  of  one  of  the  clubs  of  London. 


No.  CXXXVII. 

The  ancient  and  celebrated  Beef  Steak  Club  at  Covent 
Garden  was  instituted  1735,  and  continued  to  number 
among  its  members  all  the  talent,  wealth,  and  nobility  of 
London  (or  England).  In  1785  the  Prince  of  Wales 
became  a  member  of  it ;  upon  which  event  (the  only 
time)  the  ballot  was  dispensed  with  in  his  election,  and 
all  rose  up  to  greet  him  with  acclamation.  The  Prince’s 
object  was  to  associate  with  Fox  as  a  member  of  it.  But 
the  steaks  themselves,  they  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
no  one  surpassed  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  he  was  totus 
in  illio  ;  eyes,  hands,  and  mouth  were  all  intensely  exer¬ 
cised  ;  not  a  faculty  played  the  deserter :  his  appetite 
literally  grew  by  what  it  fed  on ;  at  last  he  desisted,  but 
more  from  fatigue  than  satiety ;  and  he  showed  the  same 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  bottle.  On  ordinary  meet¬ 
ings  the  President  in  the  chair  was  the  target,  at  which 
all  jests,  &c.  were  fired;  but  the  Duke’s  presence 
made  some  difference  in  his  favour :  all  there  were  con¬ 
sidered  hale  fellows  well  met,  and  Charles  Morris  was  the 
bard  of  the  club.  In  the  conversation  many  lively  anec¬ 
dotes,  &c.,  were  related,  which  are  recorded  in  these  two 
volumes.  Sheridan  being  reminded  that  Lord  Kenyon 
was  asleep  during  the  representation  of  Pizarro,  in  the 
midst  of  Rolla’s  fine  speech,  his  humour  and  wit  over¬ 
came  his  mortification,  and  he  replied,  “  Ah,  poor  man, 
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let  him  sleep,  he  thinks  he  is  on  the  Bench  !” — Ibid . 
page  252,  vol.  i. 

Note.  — Charles  Morris  was  in  very  pinched  circumstances, 
which  one  night  the  Duke  lamented,  when  Sheridan  read  him 
such  a  lecture  upon  his  wealth  and  riches,  as  caused  the  Duke  to 
provide  for  Morris. 


No.  CXXXV1I1. 

Dr.  Bentley’s  Club,  a.d.  1691,  included  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren,  John  Evelyn,  Isaac  Newton,  John  Locke, 
and  himself,  names  which  render  illustrious  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Bentley  was  in  favour  of  modern  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy,  and  opposed  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  advocated  the  superiority  of  ancient  learning  and 
philosophy.  Jonathan  Swift  attacked  Richard  Bentley  in 
his  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  and  calls  him  the  rectifier  of 
saddles,  &c. ;  but  we  may  add,  from  their  foil  so  dia¬ 
monds  take  their  lustre,  and  to  a  Bentley  it  is  we  owe  a 
Boyle. 

This  great  scholar  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  pronounced  the  rising  con¬ 
stellation  of  literature  by  all  the  scholars  of  his  age.  In 
1692,  Boyle’s  lectures  were  instituted  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  which  were  unanswerable 
as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Dr.  Bentley,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  had  formed  the 
project  of  a  new  edition  (or  version)  of  Homer.  That 
edition,  edited  by  Stephanus,  which  Bentley  used,  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
enriched  with  the  manuscript  notes  of  this  illustrious 
scholar,  and  may  emphatically  be  termed  Dr.  Bentley’s 
Homer.—  Life  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  by  J.  H .  Monk , 
quarto. 

Note. — This  great  man  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  from  a  female  (his  mother).  . 
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No.  CXXXIX. 

Bishop  Beckington’s  will,,  A.  d.  1442,  in  favour  of  his 
church,  is  profusely  liberal;  and  for  his  vast  and  munifi¬ 
cent  donations  and  grants  at  Wells,  the  citizens  bound 
themselves  to  visit,  once  in  every  year,  the  spot  in  Wells 
cathedral  where  he  might  be  interred,  and  there  pray  for 
his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased,  for 
which  service  he  granted  them  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days.  He  left  the  whole  of  his  property  for  religious 
purposes,  and  none  to  his  own  family.  His  tomb,  which 
is  of  wood,  and  partly  injured  by  time,  is  yet  extremely 
curious.  He  died  14th  January  1444-5.  He  left  to  the 
church  at  Wells,  money  twenty  pounds  (then  an  immense 
sum),  four  very  sumptuous  vestments,  and  four  hundred 
pounds  to  buy  copes ;  a  vessel  for  holy  water,  of  silver, 
weight  10  lbs.  troy ;  a  silver  gilt  cross  of  the  same 
weight ;  a  chair  for  the  Bishop  to  use  in  church  ;  with 
cushions,  and  other  ornaments.  To  the  cathedral,  all  his 
books  ;  to  the  church  at  Bath,  a  cup,  a  censer,  and  pax 
of  silver,  all  weighing  30  oz.,  besides  thirty  copes  and 
other  vestments ;  to  the  new  college,  Oxford,  a  silver 
cross  of  10 lbs.  weight;  a  Bible  gilt,  weight  9 lbs.  lOoz. ; 
two  silver  candlesticks  and  vestments ;  to  ten  priests  at 
Oxford,  for.  daily  mass  for  himself,  his  parents,  and  his 
benefactors,  five  pounds  each ;  and  to  his  successor  one 
hundred  pounds. 

In  a  journal  which  was  found  on  a  search  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford,  which  it  appears  one  of  his 
suite  kept  during  an  embassy  in  which  he  was  once  em¬ 
ployed  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  respecting  his  marriage, 
there  are  some  curious  entries,  tending  to  shew  the  spirit 
of  the  times ;  one  is  dated  10th  July,  1442.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Embassy  says,  “  My  Lord  pledged  and  bent 
silver,  with  most  devout  and  humble  heart,  to  the  most 
blessed  and  glorious  Virgin  Mary ;  the  rest  in  the  ship, 
at  his  bidding,  did  the  same,  and  then  chaunted  the 
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Antiphonale,  Sec.  :  when  it  was  ended,  the  wind  veered  to 
the  north,  and  blew  steadily  from  that  point ;  before  there 
had  been  a  calm,  and  the  embassy  could  not  proceed  on 
their  voyage  till  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  and 
the  wind  changed. 

Besides  his  manuscripts,  a  volume  of  Bishop  Becking- 
ton’s  Letters  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  No.  211. — Life  and  Journal  oj 
Bishop  Beckington ,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicholas ,  1828. 
(City  Library). 

Note  — According  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  exemplary  character  and  benevolent  man  ;  and  as  long 
as  a  stone  in  the  cathedral  remains,  his  support  of  it,  out  of  his  own 
private  purse,  will  attest  his  reverence  for  his  cathedral  and  pro¬ 
fession. — Ed. 


No.  CXL. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  year  1203. — Bourne 
observes  (chap.  12),  that  in  his  time  it  was  usual  in 
country  villages,  where  the  politeness  of  the  age  had 
made  no  great  conquest,  to  pay  a  greater  deference  to 
Saturday  afternoon  than  to  any  other  working  day  of 
the  week  ;  and  the  first  idea  of  this  cessation  from  labour 
at  that  time  was,  that  every  one  might  attend  evening 
prayers,  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  ;  and  it 
appears  by  a  Council  of  William  King  of  Scotland,  a.d. 
1203,  that  it  was  then  determined  that  Saturday,  after 
the  twelfth  hour,  should  be  kept  holy.  King  Edgar  too, 
a.  n.  958,  made  an  ecclesiastical  law  that  the  Sabbath,  or 
Sunday,  should  be  observed  on  Saturday  at  noon,  till  the 
light  should  appear  on  Monday  morning.  The  religious 
observance  of  Saturday  is  now  entirely  at  an  end,  and  it 
were  happy  if  the  conclusion  of  that  of  the  Sunday  did 
not  seem  to  be  approaching.  Industry,  however,  is  not 
a  bad  preparation  for  the  Sunday,  and  vigils,  &c.  led  to 
much  licentiousness:  and  no  wonder  they  should,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Too  many  holydays,  in  former 
times,  led  to  borrowing  of  days,  which  is  humorously 
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stated  in  the  following  homely  rhymes,  found  in  divers 
Crab-tree  Lectures,  1639  : 

“  You  know  that  Monday  is  Sunday’s  brother, 
Tuesday  is  such  another; 

Wednesday  you  must  go  to  church  and  pray, 
Thursday  is  half  holyday  ; 

On  Friday  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  spin, 

The  Saturday  is  half  holyday  agen.” 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities ,  Henri/  Ellis ,  Esq., 
enlarged,  vol.  i,  p.  459. 

Note. — Hooker  says,  “  Holydays  were  set  apart  to  be  the  land¬ 
marks  to  distinguish  the  time  .” 

In  Jacob’s  History  of  Faversham,  p.  72,  there  is  found  an  order 
of  the  vestry,  that  the  sexton  or  his  deputy  do  ring  the  noon  bells 
every  Saturday  even,  saints’  even,  and  principal  feast. 


No.  CXLI. 

The  origin  of  Michaelmas  day,  and  customs  thereon, 
are  thus  referred  to,  as  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be 
observed  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  who  is 
the  supposed  chief  of  the  host  of  heaven  (as  Lucifer  is  of 
the  infernal  regions),  and  the  defender  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A  red  velvet  buckler  is  said  to  be  still  pre¬ 
served  in  a  castle  in  Normandy,  which  the  archangel  is 
said  to  have  made  use  of  when  he  combated  the  dragon. — 
iSee  Bishop  Hall’s  Triumphs  of  Rome,  p.  62. 

In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanac  for  1695,  under  September, 
are  the  following  quaint  lines  : 

*‘  Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are, 

Which  if  well  roasted  are  good  fare  : 

Yet,  however,  friends  take  heed 
How  too  much  on  them  you  feed, 

Lest,  when  as  your  tongues  run  loose, 

Your  discourse  do  smell  of  goose.” 

In  Deering’s  Nottingham,  at  p.  107,  mention  occurs  of 
hot  roasted  goose  having  formerly  been  given  on  this  day 
there  by  the  old  Mayor,  in  the  morning,  at  his  house, 
previous  to  the  election  of  a  new  one. 
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The  following  lines  hint  at  the  origin  of  the  custom  : 

“  The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenant  presenting 
Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline  their  relenting 
On  following  payments. ” 

The  practice  of  eating  goose  at  Michaelmas  does  not 
appear  to  prevail  in  any  part  of  France;  but  upon  St. 
Martin’s  day  they  eat  turkeys  at  Paris. — Brand's  Popu¬ 
lar  Antiquities ,  vol.  i. 


No.  CXLII. 

Antiquities  of  London  are  very  numerous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  references  to  some  of  them. 

In  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishopsgate-within,  is  a  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born  at 
Tottenham,  1557,  and  died  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age ; 
the  inscription  on  which  is  in  Latin,  and  cut  in  court 
hand,  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  with  a  seal 
appendant.  Thus  translated  : 

To  all  faithful  Christians  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  know  ye,  that  I,  Julius  Caesar  (alias 
'  Dalamore),  knight,  Doctor  of  Law,  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Master  of  Requests 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Privy  Counciler,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  King 
James :  Do  by  these  presents  declare  that  I  will 
cheerfully  pay  the  debt  l  owe  to  Nature  whenever 
it  shall  please  God  to  appoint  it. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  dated  27th  February  1635. 
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N.  B.  There  is  a  profusion  of  elegant  and  magnificent 
monuments  in  this  ancient  edifice. 

Julius  Caesar  was,  it  appears,  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
■and  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  to  the  poor. 

Note. — In  this  place,  where  the  church  now  stands,  formerly 
was  a  Priory  of  Black  Nuns,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  founded 
by  William  Basing,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  This  church  was  one 
that  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  1666. 

Blackwell  Hall,  Basinghall  Street,  instituted  as  a 
woollen  market  by  Richard  IT.  Every  piece  of  cloth 
paid  one  penny  for  pitching  it,  and  one  halfpenny  per 
week  for  resting  while  it  remained  there,  and  the  profits 
of  this  fund  were  appropriated  towards  Christ’s  Hospital. 
This  Hall,  or  Cloth  Mart,  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Guildhall  Chapel, 
founded  about  the  year  1299. 

Note. — In  this  (i.  e  Guildhall  Chapel)  was  buried  Sir  John 
Langley,  Mayor,  1577  5  Sir  John  Wells,  ditto,  1432;  who  had 
water  conveyed  from  Tyburn  to  the  Standard  in  West  Cheap 
(Cheapside),  for  the  service  of  the  City.  Guildhall  Chapel  had 
maintenance  for  a  custos,  four  choristers,  seven  chaplains,  three 
clerks.  Here  were  many  marble  stones,  inlaid  with  brass,  the 
inscriptions  on  which  were  all  obliterated  by  time,  and  other 
attacks. 

N.B.  Prom  a  manuscript  account,  entitled  “London  Monas¬ 
teries”  (in  City  Library),  folio,  by  Mr.  Herbert,  Librarian. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry  Church,  called  Jewry  from  its 
situation  being  formerly  among  Jews.  In  the  old  church 
(which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London),  in  1471, 
was  buried  Sir  Geoffry  Bullen,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  also  Sir  William  Hone,  Alderman,  on  whose  tomb 
was  the  following  epitaph  : 

“  Grass  of  levity, 

Span  of  brevity ; 

Flower’s  felicity, 

Fire  of  misery ; 

Wind’s  stability 
Is  mortality.” 

St.  Lawrence  was  a  Spanish  saint ;  and  all  the  various 
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accounts  relate  the  story  of  his  martyrdom  on  the  grid¬ 
iron,  which  is  exhibited  on  the  top  of  the  steeple. — 
Thomas’s  History  of  the  Wards  of  London,  vol.  i. 

Austin  Friars,  London,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Here 
was  founded,  by  Humphry  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
1253,  a  religious  house  called  “  Austin,”  from  the  monk 
of  that  name,  which  was  dissolved,  Stowe  writes,  in  the 
13th  year  of  Henry  VIII,  and  valued  upon  the  surrender 
at  57/.  4s.  per  annum. 

Richard  Fitzallan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded 
in  Cheapside  on  St.  Matthew’s  day,  by  order  of  Richard  II, 
was  buried  here  in  the  church  of  St.  Austin  Friars  ;  and 
as  he  was  accounted  a  martyr,  the  people  made  pilgri¬ 
mages  to  his  tomb ;  the  King,  in  consequence,  ten  days 
after  his  interment,  ordered  his  grave  to  be  levelled,  and 
all  the  exterior  ornaments  and  banners  about  it  to  be 
taken  away,  which  was  done  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  by 
the  Friars  of  Austin. 

Here  also  was  sumptuously  entombed  John  Vere,  the 
twelfth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Aubrey,  his  eldest  son.  As 
also  the  body  of  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  by  Joan  his  wife,  surnamed  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  in  the  year  1375,  who  died  at  seven  years  of 
age  :  and  also  many  of  the  Barons  who  were  slain  at 
Barnet  field  upon  Easter  day,  in  the  year  1471,  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  other  parts. 

Some  parts  of  the  monastery,  the  nave  of  the  church, 
&c.  were  afterwards  converted  into  a  Dutch  church,  who 
could  hardly  brook  any  reverence  for  antiquity — all  visi¬ 
ble  remains  were  digged  up  and  destroyed,  except  those 
deposited  in  the  nave  most  likely  remain  undisturbed  : 
upon  all  other  parts  houses  have  been  erected  (as  a  view 
will  show). — London  Monasteries,  in  MSS.  folio.  (Herbert, 
City  Library). 

Note. — This  volume  is  a  curious  collection  of  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  ancient  churches  and  monasteries,  with  many- 
old  plates  appended,  illustrative  of  the  gates,  tombs,  &c.,  the  result 
of  much  labour  and  research. 
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Savoy  Palace. — At  this  place  John,  the  French  king;, 
was  lodged,  in  the  years  1357  and  1363,  as  it  was  then 
one  of  the  fairest  manors  in  England  :  but  in  the  year 
1381  the  rebels  of  Kent  and  Essex  burnt  this  house. 
Afterwards  Henry  VII  new  built  it  as  an  hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  year  1509,  and  purchased 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  one  hundred  poor  children,  and 
for  the  lodging  of  pilgrims  and  strangers.  This  hospital 
expended  yearly  529/.  15s.  It  was  suppressed  on  the 
10th  June,  in  the  seventh  of  King  Edward  VI,  and  the 
revenues  thereof  given  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  was 
again  rebuilt  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary. 

It  is  pert  of  this  palace  which  has  been  long  occupied 
by  the  army  as  a  prison  for  deserters  and  transports. 
The  book  has  an  ancient  print  of  the  Savoy  ;  also  of  an 
ancient  monument,  in  chancel,  of  St.  Mary-le- Savoy. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street, 
are  preserved  the  crest,  sword,  gloves,  spurs,  and  surtout 
of  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year 
1545  #.  This  church  was  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIII, 
at  the  suppression :  previously  it  had  been  under  the 
patronage  of  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  St.  Helen. 

Thomas’s  Ward  Book ,  City  Library ,  in  which 
many  curious  and  interesting  particulars  are 
found  respecting  the  buildings  and  wards  of 
London,  with  copies  of  many  scarce  prints. 

*  These  relics  were  in  the  north  gallery  of  the  church,  1834. 

No.  CXLI1I. 

A  personal  interview  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  (at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  dated  Sept.  1820)  is  thus  recorded  : 

“  The  soul  is  noble,  and  the  very  soul 
Is  speaking  in  the  eyes.” 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
entered  the  room.  Never  was  I  so  struck  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  any  living  being.  No  portrait  that  has  yet  been 
issued  of  this  great  man,  can  in  the  slightest  degree  con¬ 
vey  the  impress  of  genius  on  his  lofty  brow.  The  fire, 
even  when  quiescent,  of  his  fine  eye,  the  fascination  of 
his  smile,  and  the  manners  so  thoroughly  at  ease  with 
himself  and  all  around  ;  self-possession  without  assur¬ 
ance,  that  must  have  struck  every  one  on  a  first  view. 
He  was,  I  think,  in  about  his  fifty  or  fifty-first  year, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  though  bulky,  not  inclined  to 
corpulency  ;  and  as  for  his  lameness,  it  was  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  Watson  Gordon’s  portrait  is  the  best  likeness, 
but  even  that  is  feeble.  We  have  in  all  others  the  body 
without  the  mind,  the  fire  without  the  warmth  :  we  have 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  not  the  author  of  Waverley.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  spoke  with  admiration  on  the  poems  of 
Southey.  He  also  conversed  with  us  enthusiastically  on 
the  talent  of  Lord  Byron,  and  seemed  to  consider  him 
as  warped  by  the  effect  of  a  badly  directed  education. 
— Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  183^. 

Note. — An  invitation  to  Abbotsford  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  there  is  felicity  in  the  recollection  of  it. 


No.  CXLIV. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  last  hours  are  thus  recorded  by 
an  eye-witness  : 

On  Friday,  September  6,  1833,  we  offered  up  the  morn¬ 
ing  family  devotion  by  her  bedside.  She  was  silent,  and 
apparently  attentive,  with  her  hands  devoutly  lifted  up. 
From  eight  in  the  evening  of  this  day  till  nearly  nine,  I 
sat  watching  her.  Her  face  was  smooth  and  glowing ; 
there  was  an  unusual  brightness  in  its  expression.  She 
smiled,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  a  little  on  the 
pillow  :  she  reached  out  her  arms,  as  if  catching  at  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  while  making  this  effort  she  once  called 
4t  Patty”  (the  name  of  her  last  and  dearest  sister)  very 
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plainly,  and  exclaimed  “  Joy !”  In  this  state  of  quiet¬ 
ness  and  inward  peace  she  remained  for  above  an  hour. 
At  half-past  nine  o’clock  Dr.  Carrick  came.  The  pulse 
had  become  extremely  quick  and  weak  at  ten  :  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  speedy  departure  could  not  be  doubted.  She 
fell  into  a  dozing  sleep,  and  slight  convulsions  succeeded, 
which  seemed  to  be  attended  with  no  pain.  She  breathed 
softly,  and  looked  serene ;  the  pulse  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  quick  as  lightning ;  it  was  almost  extinct 
from  twelve  o’clock,  when  her  whole  frame  was  very 
serene,  with  the  exception  of  a  sigh  or  groan  :  there  was 
nothing  but  the  gentle  breathing  of  infant  sleep.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  she  survived  the  night :  at  six 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  I  sent  in  for  Miss  Roberts. 
She  lasted  out  till  ten  minutes  after  one  o’clock,  when  I 
saw  the  last  gentle  breath  escape  ;  and  one  more  was 
added  to  the  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  who 
sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
one  in  modern  times  has  lived  so  long  with  less  waste  of 
existence,  or  written  so  much  with  less  abuse  of  ability ; 
whether  wisdom  has  been  better  consecrated,  or  religion 
better  seconded  in  our  day,  at  least  by  the  pure  and  pru¬ 
dent  application  of  popular  talents.  She  spent  almost 
fourscore  years  and  ten  in  her  pilgrimage  on  earth.  The 
last  scene  in  which  she  performed  her  part  upon  this 
stage  was  of  a  piece  with  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  gradual  dissolution  and  departure  of  this  gentle 
ornament  of  her  sex  is  decribed  in  the  natural  and  affect¬ 
ing  language  of  a  friend,  who  cheered  and  comforted  her 
last  days  and  her  last  hours,  and  who  counted  the  last 
beat  of  her  pulse.  Her  end  was  Peace!—  Her  Life , 
vol.  iv. 

Note.— There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  above  account, 
and  the  same  scene  in  the  demise  or  last  hours  of  the  amiable  and 
pious  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  ;  with  this  difference,  he  had  his  kind 
and  affectionate  daughter  and  his  wife  to  console  him,  and  weep 
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after  him,  whereas  Mrs.  More’s  was  death  alone,  comparatively. 
Both  scenes  are  affecting.  The  minister  leaving  his  flock  and  his 
family  is  perhaps  the  most  touching.  (See his  daughters  account 
of  his  death,  recorded  in  the  “  Manners  of  the  Age,”  April  1829.) 


No.  CXLV. 

King  Charles  the  First’s  Giant  and  Dwarf,  a.d.  1664. 
— On  a  stone  over  Bull’s  Head  Court,  in  Newgate  Street, 
is  a  crude  representation  of  these  ancient  curiosities. 
William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter,  and  Jeffery  Hudson, 
his  fellow-servant.  The  latter  was  at  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  served  up  in  a  cold  pie,  at  Burleigh  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  when  the  pie 
was  opened,  and  Hudson  made  his  appearance,  he  was 
presented  by  the  Duchess  to  the  Queen,  who  retained 
him  in  her  service.  At  this  time  he  did  not  exceed  in 
height  eighteen  inches*.  At  one  time  the  giant  porter 
Evans  had  him  in  his  pocket ;  and  at  a  masque  he  took 
him  out,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  company.  In 
the  civil  wars  Hudson  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
army ;  in  the  year  1664  he  went  to  France  with  the  Queen, 
and  fought  a  duel  with  one  Croft,  who  so  despised  him 
as  to  meet  him  with  a  squirt ;  afterwards,  however, 
a  real  duel  was  decided  upon,  and  Croft  shot  dead  in  the 
first  fire :  they  met  on  horseback  with  pistols.  The 
dwarf  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was 
afterwards  suspected  of  some  concern  in  the  Popish  Plot, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  where 
he  died  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

*  Hudson  never  exceeded  three  feet  some  inches  in  his  stature. 

Note. — In  Ashmole’s  Museum,  Oxford,  are  preserved  his  waist¬ 
coat,  breeches,  and  stockings,  &c. — Thomas’s  Ward  Book ,  vol.  ii, 
page  235,  City  Library. 


No.  CXLVI. 

Thorp’s  collection  of  manuscripts,  purchased  at  the 
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De  Clifford  sale,  are  valuable  acquisitions,  as  without 
them  the  historian  is  led  out  of  his  own  proper  sphere  of 
facts  into  the  poet’s  kingdom  of  fiction  ;  where  historical 
importance,  like  fancy  vision,  soon  melts 
“  Into  air — thin  air.” 

In  the  catalogue  is  a  transcript  of  a  letter  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  Burleigh  to  Mr.  Dyer,  at  Prague,  for  the  in¬ 
viting  over  Sir  Edward  Kelly  into  England,  with  his 
secret  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  ;  urging,  among  other 
considerations,  its  seasonableness  for  supporting  the 
charge  of  the  Queen’s  navy,  at  that  time  going  forth  to 
withstand  the  Spanish  Armada,  then  newly  discovered 
upon  the  coast.  The  letter,  which  exhibits  a  new  trait  in 
Lord  Burleigh’s  character,  “  that  he  was  weak  enough 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  the 
baser  melals  to  gold,”  expresses  a  wish  that  Sir  Edward 
Kelly  would  in  a  box  transmit  a  sufficiency  of  powder  to 
the  Queen  to  defray  the  great  charges  she  was  at.  He 
adds,  “  I  would  be  contented  had  I  but  one  corn  of  Sir 
Edward  Kelly’s  powder.” 

Thorp’s  unique  historical  documents  render  it  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  volume.  The  diaries,  journals,  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  &c.  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  ambassador  to  Portugal,  Mr.  Blaith waite, 
and  the  Honourable  Edward  Southwell,  with  others,  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice. 

The  title  page  of  this  catalogue  is  in  fifty  lines  closely 
printed  type :  the  book  itself  is  a  ponderous  affair. —  Thorpe's 
Catalogue y  State  Papers ,  1834. 

Note. — Here  we  discover  the  credulity  of  the  age  operating  on 
the  mind  of  an  educated  statesman.  Faith  in  the  merits  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone ! 


No.  CXLVII. 

Of  the  Irish  nunneries,  a.  d.  1690,  the  following 
curious  document  appears  in  the  list  (No.  121):— A  copy  of 
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the  warrant  for  letters  patent  granting  full  powers  to  Marie 
Butler,  abbess,  and  Margaret,  Miriam,  and  Maria  Law- 
son,  nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  nunnery  in  Dublin,  for  themselves  and  succes¬ 
sors,  under  the  name  of  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  our 
Royal  Monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  called  “  Gratia  Dei.” 
Dated  Dublin  Castle,  May  10th,  1690  ;  copia  vera  excud. 
Richard  Cox.  An  interesting  document  in  Irish  monas- 
tical  history,  as  it  contains  the  leading  points  of  the  con¬ 
templated  immunities  and  privileges,  &c.  which  James 
was  determined  to  grant  them.  The  verification  of  Sir 
Richard  Cox,  the  historian  of  Ireland,  renders  it  of  equal 
value  with  the  original  document,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  Council-office  in  Dublin  Castle,  in  the  year  1711.  — Ibid . 


No.  CXLVIII, 

The  sacred  oil  of  the  church  in  the  4th  century  was  in 
such  veneration,  that  it  was  a  universal  remedy  in  all 
diseases ;  for  which  purpose,  it  was  either  prepared  or 
dispensed  by  priests  and  holy  monks,  or  it  was  taken  from 
the  lamps  which  were  burning  before  the  reliques  of  the 
martyrs.  St.  Jerome  mentions  a  great  number  who  had 
been  cured  of  the  bite  of  venomous  animals,  by  touching 
their  wounds  with  the  first ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  speaks 
of  many  who  had  been  healed  of  their  distempers,  by 
anointing  themselves  with  the  second  ;  and  St.  Augustine 
affirms,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  young  woman 
had  been  freed  from  a  devil,  and  a  young  man  restored 
even  from  death  to  life,  by  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dodwell  chooses  to  deny  the  history  of  true  miracles 
with  the  first  three  centuries,  condemning  those  of  the 
fourth,  as  generally  forged  and  fabulous ;  and  yet  this 
learned  writer  makes  some  exceptions  for  a  few  of  them, 
which  St.  Chrysostom  has  attested,  and  which  relate  to 
have  been  performed  by  reliques  of  the  dead,  or  the  oil  of 
the  lamps,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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Conyers  Middleton  says,  “  if  we  admit  the  miracles, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  the  rite ;  they  both  rest  on  the 
same  bottom,  and  mutually  establish  each  other. ”  Dr. 
Chapman  defends  the  rite,  and  some  of  the  miracles  of 
this  century,  and  even  offers  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to 
those  of  the  fifth  century,  which  are  admitted  to  be  more 
corrupt  and  mystical  than  those  of  the  fourth  century  are. 

Walsingham  gravely  asserts,  that  the  oil  with  which 
King  Henry  IV  of  England  was  anointed  at  his  corona¬ 
tion,  was  given  by  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  Thomas 
a  Becket,  that  it  lay  concealed  till  the  reign  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor,  who  would  fain  have  been  reanointed 
with  it;  for  with  it  was  found  an  inscription,  predicting 
that  the  sovereigns  so  anointed,  should  be  the  champions 
of  the  church.  The  archbishop  however  refused,  and 
the  precious  sacred  oil  was  reserved  for  Henry  IV.  The 
populace,  of  course,  considered  that  he  was  a  sovereign 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Heaven.  Froissart  (in  his  Chronicles)  omits  this,  but 
Edward  Blore,  Esq.  records  the  tradition  in  his  Monu¬ 
mental  Remains,  published  1826,  with  biographical  me¬ 
moirs  (curious). — Conyers  Middleton’ s  Miraculous  Powers 
of  the  Church ,  printed  1747. 

Note. — There  is  another  edition  of  Middleton’s  Miscellaneous 
Works,  a.  d.  1752. 


No.  CXLIX. 

The  credulity  of  the  fourth  century  (on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,)  appears  from  the  following  statement.  The  primi¬ 
tive  fathers  had  such  experience  of  the  blind  credulity  and 
superstition  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  that  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  thing  was  an  argument  for  the  belief  of  it; 
so  we  find  Tertullian,  disputing  against  certain  heretics, 
he  reasons  thus  : — 

“  The  Son  of  God  was  crucified,  it  is  no  shame  to  own 
it,  because  it  is  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  Son  of 
God  died ;  it  is  wholly  credible,  because  it  is  absurd. 
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When  buried,  he  rose  again  to  life ;  it  is  certain,  because 
it  is  impossible/’ 

W'hen  we  reflect  on  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of 
the  church,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it  is 
allowed  by  the  most  diligent  inquirers  into  antiquity,  we 
may  justly  conclude,  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  this 
age  were,  in  the  gross,  the  mere  effect  of  fraud  and  im¬ 
posture,  for  we  can  hardly  dip  into  any  part  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  (of  this  age  especially)  without  discovering 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
priests,  even  up  to  the  Reformation.  —  Conyers  Middleton. 

Note. — This  book  of  Middleton’s  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
necessity,  and  blessing  of  “  The  Reformation.” 


No.  CL. 

Middleton,  on  the  Papal  Controversy,  quotes  Chilling- 
worth,  who  had  embraced,  and  then  again  renounced  the 
Catholic  faith,  because,  he  says,  of  all  men  he  best 
understood  the  dispute. 

“  The  Bible,  I  say  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants  :  whatsoever  else  they  believe  besides  it,  and 
the  plain  irrefragable  consequence  of  it,  well  may  they 
hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  faith 
and  religion,  neither  can  they  with  coherence  to  their 
own  grounds  believe  it  themselves,  nor  require  the  belief 
of  it  from  others,  without  most  high  and  most  systematic 
presumption.  I  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  and  (I  verily 
believe  and  hope)  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to 
eternal  happiness,  do  profess  plainly,  that  I  cannot  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  but  on  this  rock  only.  I  see 
plainly,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes 
against  popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers 
against  others,  the  same  fathers  against  themselves  ;  a 
consent  of  the  fathers  of  one  age  against  the  consent  of 
the  fathers  of  another  age  ;  the  church  of  one  age  against 
the  church  of  another;  traditive  interpretations  of  the 
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Scriptures  are  pretended,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  ; 
no  tradition  but  only  sacred  Scripture  can  derive  itself 
from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly  proved,  either  to 
have  been  brought  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or,  that 
in  such  an  age  it  was  not.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  certainty  but  of  sacred  Scripture  only,  for  any  con¬ 
siderate  man  to  build  upon.”  His  reasons  for  embracing 
the  papal  faith,  he  afterwards  calls,  silly  sophisms. — Chil- 
lingworth’s  Preface  to  Charity ,  his  works ,  7th  edition. 

Note. — Conyers  Middleton  had  been  reviewing  the  belief  in 
miracles  of  the  Romish  church,  the  belief  in  which  had  staggered 
Chillingworth,  as  they  were  recorded  by  the  fathers,  who  he 
thought,  were  in  their  discipline,  &c.  more  conformable  to  the 
primitive  fathers  and  apostles  than  the  Protestant  faith  was ;  but 
afterwards  he  says,  “  I  found  no  way  of  retrieving  my  error,  but 
by  again  becoming  a  Protestant and  so  he  remained,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  faith  by  his  writings.  Conyers  Middleton  adds,  a  our 
dispute  with  the  Catholics  is  not  for  their  antiquity,  but  for  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  and  practices,”  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  very  early  corruption  of  the  church,  not  of  the  Scriptures. — 
(Ibid  ) 

No.  CLI. 

Burton’s  Diary,  a.  d.  1653,  records  the  following — 

“  July  7,  1653. — Resolved,  that  no  person  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  or  admitted  into  the  service  of  this  house,  but  such 
as  this  house  shall  be  first  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness. 

“  Nov.  1. — Resolved,  that  two  hours  be  spent  on  Satur¬ 
day  next  in  prayer  and  hearing,  and  the  house  to  adjourn 
till  Monday. 

“•Dec.  20,  1656. — Major  General  Disbrough  said,  'We 
grow  hungry,  and  consequently  angry  ;  I  desire  you 
would  defer  this  debate  till  Monday  morning.’  This  was 
a  debate  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  James  Nayler. 

“  Dec.  22. — A  Quaker  woman,  as  we  came  out,  told 
the  Speaker,  and  every  one  that  passed  by,  ‘  that  justice 
was  turned  into  wormwood,  and  equity  into  gall !’  adding, 
*  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.’ 
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“  Dec.  23. — Lord  Strickland  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering 
— *  Whatever  the  petitions  be,  though  it  be  concerning  the 
Quakers,  you  must  not  let  them  go  home  without  being 
heard.' 

Note. — The  petitions  were  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  inflicted  upon  James  Nayler,  and  leave  him  to  the 
Gospel  remedies,  as  the  proper  way  to  reclaim  him. 

“  Jan.  1,  1657. — Colonel  Clark  exclaimed,  ‘  Exclude 
private  business  for  a  month.' 

i(  Jan.  19,  1657. — Mr.  Robinson  said,  ‘  Ministers  tell 
us  our  faults  ;  it  is  fit  we  should  tell  them  theirs.  Their 
reading  of  sermons  makes  their  voice  lower.  I  doubt  we 
are  going  to  the  episcopal  way  of  reading  prayers  too.'  " 

Note.— Perhaps  Mr.  R.  was  unwilling  to  dispense  with  any  of 
the  fanatical  ravings,  and  did  not  wish  any  sober-minded  men  to 
appear  among  them. 

“  April  15,  1659. — The  Speaker  was  in  a  grey  coat, 
and  1  observed  that  all  the  eminent  long  robed  men  were 
absent,  except  Turner  and  Cherull,  in  respect  for  the 
change  of  speaker,  Chaloner  Chute,  Esq.  deceased. 

“  April  18. — Mr.  Ffeweley  said,  ‘  we  had  disappointed 
our  friends,  and  encouraged  our  enemies.’ 

“  April  7.— Lord  Fairfax  presented  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  soldiers  and  widows,  for  the  payment  of  their  weekly 
pensions,  (not  duly  paid  them).”—  Burton's  Parliamentary 
Diary,  4  vols. 

The  editor  remarks,  “  the  particulars  in  this  Diary  are  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  been  taken  down  at  the  time,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  now  published  from  the  original  autograph 
manuscript,  by  John  Towill  Rutt,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  styled  “  The 
Diary  of  Thomas  Burton,  M.  P.  for  Westmorland. 


No.  CLII. 

Among  other  donations  to  the  City  Library,  are  two 
quarto  volumes  of  memoirs  and  portraits,  from  scarce  and 
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true  originals  of  extraordinary  characters,  arranged  chro¬ 
nologically.  There  are,  among  others,  prints  of  all  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators,  with  short  memoirs  of 
each.  These  volumes  embrace  individuals  of  all  classes, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to  the  Interregnum  (or 
revolution).  There  is  one  of  old  Parr,  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  King  Charles  I.  The  king  said  to  him,  “  You 
have  lived  longer  than  other  men ;  what  have  you  done 
more  than  other  men  ?”  Parr  replied,  “  I  did  penance 
when  I  was  an  hundred  vears  old  !”  He  died  at  the  age 
of  152. 

Also  a  portrait  of  the  dwarf,  John  Jarvis*,  whose 
height  did  not  exceed  3  feet  8  inches,  1560:  he  died  at 
57  years  old. 

Also  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  porter,  the  mad  preacher, 
who  was  confined  in  Bedlam,  and  there  allowed  his  books 
and  to  preach  from  the  window,  and  many  went  to  hear 
him  :  (it  was  au  insane  age ). 

Another  of  a  Welsh  woman  (in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth) 
named  Griffiths,  who  had  a  horn  growing  out  of  her 
forehead  four  inches  in  length. 

The  portrait  of  John  Clavell,  the  poetical  highwayman, 
has  the  following  memoirs. 

“  John  Clavell,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  was  con¬ 
demned  for  highway  robbery  with  others,  but  pardoned  at 
the  intercession  of  the  queen  ;  he  addressed  the  following- 
lines  to  the  king. 

“  I  that  have  robb’d  so  oft,  am  now  to  stand, 

Death  and  the  law  assault  me,  and  demand 
My  life  and  means,  I  never  used  men  so ; 

But  having  ta’en  their  money,  let  them  go ! 

Yet  must  I  die  :  and  is  there  no  relief? 

The  King  of  kings  took  mercy  on  a  thief! 

*  This  print  of  Jarvis  was  taken  from  a  statue  of  carved  oak, 
coloured  to  life. 
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So  may  my  gracious  king  in  mercy  save  me, 

Although  grim  death  and  the  law  do  thus  outbrave  me. 
God  is  his  precedent,  and  men  shall  see 
His  mercy  is  beyond  severity.” 

He  remained  however  long  in  confinement,  during 
which  time  he  again  addressed  the  king  for  his  liberty, 
and  said, 

“  I  do  intend, 

Whilst  these  your  wars  do  last,  even  there  to  spend 

My  time  in  that  brave  service.” 

He  regained  his  liberty,  and  wrote  his  recantation  (of 
his  ways),  which  he  addressed  to  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Clavill,  Bart.,  to  whom  he  was  heir  at  law.  For  his 
pardon  he  composed  some  elegant  lines,  dedicated  to  the 
queen. 

N.  B.  Afterwards,  the  saviour  of  his  life  wanted  that 
mercy  which  he  had  bestowed. 

Old  Scarlet,  the  sexton  of  Peterborough  cathedral,  who 
had  buried  two  Queens,  Catherine  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  afterwards  removed  to  Windsor. 

Henry  Jenkins,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  169  years:  he 
was  sent  with  a  horse  load  of  arrows  to  Flowden  battle, 
in  Henry  VUIth’s  time.  He  had  sworn  (on  memory 
in  different  courts)  to  140  years.  His  epitaph  bears 
this  :  “  A  life  of  labour,  and  a  mind  at  ease.,, 

A  print  of  Mother  Damnable,  of  Kentish  Town,  1676  ; 
a  very  significant  title,  as  the  picture  shows. 

John  Evans,  the  ill-favoured  Astrologer  of  Wales,  1632. 

Joseph  Clark,  the  Posture  Master  ;  with  all  his  apparent 
deformity  he  could,  and  did  change  when  he  pleased,  and 
did  the  tailors  thereby  teaze ;  his  visage  too  he  disposed 
of  most  woefully,  to  “  mimic  the  Quakers.’ ’  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  ;  his  print  represents  a  hunch¬ 
back,  wTith  his  feet  turned  inside. 

John  W ormberg,  aged  33  years,  only  thirty-one  inches 
high  :  a  curious  little  picture. 
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James  Naylor,  the  pretended  Messiah,  branded  with  a 
letter  B  in  his  forehead  for  his  blasphemy  ;  he  imagined 
his  visage  represented  Christ’s  human  face  (this  was  in 
the  Interregnum). 

Blassi  de  Manfre,  1651,  the  Water  Spouter,  which  he 
pretended  to  convert  into  various  fluids,  as  oil,  wine, 
milk,  and  beer :  he  was  regarded  a  magician.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  he  was  a  clever  juggler  in  1651. — Caulfield’s  Me - 
moirs  ana  Prints . 

Note. — Editor  says  a  former  edition,  published  with  only  sixty 
portraits,  at  50s.  sold  afterwards  for  seven  guineas,  in  consequence 
of  the  prints  which  it  contained  from  original  portraits. 


No.  CLIII. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  never  was  a  time 
when  Borne  was  so  magnificent,  so  populous,  and  so  refined. 
The  empire  was  now  brought  very  near  its  utmost  extent. 
It  contained,  in  Europe — Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  Illy- 
rium,  Dica,  Pannonia,  Britain,  and  some  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  Asia,  all  those  provinces  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Asia  Minor ;  together  with  Armenia,  Syria, 
Judea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media.  In  Africa— almost  all 
parts  of  it  which  were  then  supposed  habitable ;  viz. 
Egypt,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Lybia  :  the  whole  of 
the  empire  comprising  an  extent  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth.  As  to  the  yearly  revenues,  they  have  been 
computed  to  about  forty  millions  of  our  money.  The 
number  of  citizens  amounted  to  four  millions  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  ;  a  number  at 
least  four  times  greater  than  that  of  London  at  present, 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  world.  As  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  polite  learning,  they  exceeded  all  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them,  and  have  never  since  been  equalled.  Be¬ 
sides  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Ovid  (poets  whose  names  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention),  Livy  the  historian  graced  this 
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period  ;  a  writer  whose  works  are  as  much  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  historian,  as  the  actions  he  undertook 
to  record  were  greater.  Without  either  pedantry  or  affec¬ 
tation  it  may  be  said,  that  none  have  been  comparable  to 
him,  whether  in  point  of  accuracy,  eloquence,  or  vigour 
of  imagination,  he  has  set  mankind  an  example  or  model 
of  the  grandest  subject,  treated  in  the  most  becoming 
manner. 

Maecenas,  on  one  occasion,  finding  Augustus  the  em¬ 
peror  sitting  on  the  tribunal  in  judgment,  and  perceiving 
by  his  temper  he  was  inclined  to  be  severe,  attempted  to 
speak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  get  up  to  the  tribune 
for  the  crowd,  he  threw  a  paper  into  his  lap,  on  which 
was  written  “  Arise,  executioner.”  Augustus  read  it 
without  any  displeasure,  and  immediately  rising,  par¬ 
doned  those  whom  he  was  disposed  to  condemn. 

Such  was  the  man  who  then  held  almost  universal 
dominion.  He  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
after  reigning  forty-one  years  ;  and  if  we  could  separate 
Octavius  from  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  faultless  princes  in  history. —  Goldsmith's  Rome. 


No.  CLiV. 

Necromancy. — Regarding  this  subject  as  one  of  curious 
inquiry,  we  looked  forward  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  volume,  we 
did  not  expect  he  would  give  us  any  insight  into  the 
science  of  the  necromancers;  but  we  did  anticipate  accu¬ 
rate  and  amusing  details  of  their  lives  and  achievements, 
and  counted  upon  finding  much  sagacious,  though  not 
very  sound  speculations,  respecting  those  principles  of 
human  nature  in  which  such  a  system  of  delusion  had  its 
origin,  and  that  extraordinary  combination  of  sincerity 
and  fraud  by  which  it  was  so  long  maintained.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed  : 
his  object  is  apparently  to  assimilate  necromancy  and 
magic  with  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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and  to  link  the  disgusting  details  of  sorcery  and  witch¬ 
craft  with  the  history  and  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

That  these  are  the  objects  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  in 
view  will  appear  (to  the  impartial  reader)  from  various 
parts  of  his  work ;  and  if  the  preface  is  attentively  read, 
we  shall  find  sufficient  evidence;  and  also  at  page  421-3 
(Urbain  Grandser,  a  canon  of  the  church  in  1634, 
burnt  for  witchcraft,)  which  is  evidently  dwelt  upon  as 
reflecting  upon  the  clergy,  and  bringing  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  contempt. 

On  a  perusal  of  the  volume  most  readers  will  be  dis-  * 
posed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  its  irreligious 
character.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  guard  the  young 
readers  against  the  snare  which  is  laid.  Religion  is 
founded  upon  too  secure  a  basis  to  be  thus  shaken ; 
and  we  might  as  well  assail  the  truths  of  modern  science 
by  charging  some  of  its  votaries  with  the  follies  of 
animal  magnetism,  as  attempt  to  discredit  Christianity 
because  some  of  its  professors  believed  in  sorcery  and 
practised  magic. — Edinburgh  Review  of  Godwin's  History 
of  Necromancy ,  1834. 

Note. — After  reading  Dr.  Boget’s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  we 
learn  this  important  lesson,  “  that  if  ignorance  was  the  cause  of 
our  scepticism,  knowledge  is  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven.” 


No.  CLV. 

When  King  George  the  Third  was  preparing  for  his 
retirement  to  Weymouth  (1795),  he  gave  command  to 
his  bookseller  to  furnish  him  with  the  following  books 
for  his  closet : — The  Holy  Bible,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Cam¬ 
bridge) ;  New  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  8vo. ;  The  Annual 
Register,  25  vols. ;  History  of  England,  by  Rapin,  21 
vols.  (1770)  ;  Elements  of  the  History  of  France,  par 
Millot,  3  vols.  12mo.  (1770)  ;  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  par 
Voltaire;  Ditto  Louis  XV,  par  Voltaire;  Blackstone’s 
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Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  4  vols.  (new)  ; 
Burn’s  Justice  of  Peace  and  Parish  Officer,  4  vols.  (newest 
edition);  Abridgment  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  2  vols.; 
Dictionary  of  Francois  et  Anglois,  by  M.  De  Boyer ; 
Johnson’s  English  Poets  ;  Collection  of  Poems,  1 1  vols. 
Dodsley,  Pearch,  and  Mendez ;  Nichol’s  Selection  of 
Poems  ;  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  by  Stevens  ;  Works  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  4  vols. ;  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

Dibdin  says,  there  are  light  troops  (i.  e.  books)  which 
should  attend  us  on  journeys,  &c.,  and  the  heavier  house¬ 
hold  troops  to  remain  at  head-quarters.  King  George 
the  Third  kept  up  a  fair  sample  of  both  sorts ;  and  it  is 
a  query  if  literary  men  could  even  now  add  to  the 
excellence  of  the  above  selection. — Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin1  s 
Library  Companion,  1824. 


No.  CLVI. 

In  the  voyage  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Chanticleer,  in 
the  years  1829,  30,  and  31,  which  was  fitted  out  for 
scientific  purposes,  the  instructions  were  to  stop  at 
St.  Antonia  for  ascertaining  the  meridian,  &c.,  and 
among  other  incidents  the  following  curious  account  is 
recited  : — “  A  solitary  negro  made  his  appearance  from 
the  rocks,  and  approached,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
pumpkin  for  our  acceptance.  We  had  invaded  his 
solitude,  and  he  appeared  anxious  to  know  the  object 
of  our  visit :  we  soon  made  him  to  comprehend  that  fish 
and  vegetables  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  the  next 
minute  he  provided  himself  with  a  cane,  armed  at  one 
end  with  a  nail,  and  to  our  surprise  plunged  into  the  sea: 
here  he  continued  floating  and  swimming  about,  support¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  water  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  made  use  of  his  weapon  among  the  finny  tribe, 
employing  each  hand  alternately  in  this  manner.  This 
was  to  us  a  novel  mode  of  fishing,  but  not  so  to  him,  for 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  which  we  occupied 
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in  our  observations  on  the  island,  he  had  caught  six  fine 
cavelloes,  weighing  about  19  lbs.  each,  besides  other 
small  fish ;  with  these  spoils,  and  ten  pumpkins,  he  came 
to  Captain  Foster.  He  was  a  fine  tall,  well  made  man, 
and  Captain  Foster  accompanied  him  to  his  cave,  near  to 
which  he  had  a  small  piece  of  ground  under  his  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  this,  with  the  produce  of  his  fishing  expe¬ 
ditions,  he  depended  for  his  subsistence.  His  cave  was 
small  and  confined,  and  ill  calculated  to  afford  shelter  in 
any  other  than  a  tropical  climate,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
residence  of  some  wild  animal  rather  than  of  a  man  :  it 
might  well  be  styled  a  cave  on  an  uninhabited  island. 
His  bed  was  composed  of  some  dry  leaves,  and  some 
broken  calabashes  were  his  only  utensils,  and  here  alone 
he  lived.  The  shortness  of  our  stay  on  this  island  pre¬ 
cluded  further  inquiries  ;  but  his  isolated  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  living  strongly  reminds  one  of  ‘  Crusoe/ 
and  leads  us  to  say,  here  was  a  real  Robinson  Crusoe. 
How  long  he  will  remain  is  to  us  unknown  ;  probably  till 
his  death,  which  will  in  civilized  society  be  an  oblivion 
of  his  course. ” 

Note. — These  voyages  are  intensely  interesting  in  many  parti¬ 
culars.  At  Monte  Video,  or  Rat  Island,  is  the  account  of  the 
cruel  method  of  destroying  prisoners  by  sewing  them  up  in  the 
hide  of  an  ox  while  wet,  leaving  out  the  head  ;  in  this  condition 
they  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  contracts, 
and  by  its  pressure  produces  the  most  excruciating  pains  :  at  night 
(if  they  live  so  long)  the  air  relaxes  the  pressure  again  by  the 
moisture,  only  to  prolong  the  sufferings  on  the  next  day,  which 
is  generally  the  last  of  the  victim  to  this  barbarous  custom. 

The  accounts  of  Deception  Island  are  strange  and  interesting  : 
the  putrefaction  tale,  and  others,  are  novel  reading. — (Edited  by 
W.  H.  B.  Webster,  R.  N.,  Surgeon  in  his  Majesty’s  ship  Chanti¬ 
cleer,  1834). 


No.  CLVII. 

The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  by  the  Covenanters, 
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A.  d.  1678,  is  recorded  in  Kirk  ton’s  secret  and  true 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  full  and  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  this  atrocious  murder,  edited  from 
the  MSS  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharp  (no  relative  of  the 
slaughtered  prelate),  and  drawn  up  by  Russel,  one  of  the 
nine  assassins  :  of  this  foul  deed  he  writes  with  much 
composure,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
materials  of  Woodrow’s  narrative.  Russel  tells  us,  that  it 
was  by  many  of  the  “  Lord’s  people”  judged  a  duty  not  to 
suffer  such  a  person  to  live ;  and  he  mentions  that  he  had 
experienced  outlettings  of  the  Spirit  which  had  induced 
him  to  renew  engagements  against  papists,  prelates,  and 
indulgences,  and  to  believe  he  was  to  be  an  actor  in 
cutting  off  some  powerful  enemy  of  the  (i.  e.  his  church 
of  enthusiasts)  Scotch  kirk  ;  and  to  effect  this,  nine  per¬ 
sons,  well  armed,  went  forth  as  the  unexpected  assassins 
of  some  one :  not  meeting  with  the  one  they  sought  in 
the  first  design,  just  as  they  were  about  to  disperse,  a  boy, 
dispatched  by  the  good  wife  of  Baldinny,  brought  the 
intelligence  of  the  Bishop’s  approach  in  his  coach,  which 
they  all  assailed,  saying,  <(  Truly  this  is  of  God,  who  hath 
delivered  him  into  our  hands ;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but 
proceed.”  The  prelate  prayed  for  his  life  on  his  knees, 
as  did  also  his  daughter,  who  heroically  remained  in  the 
coach  with  him,  and  entreated  their  mercy  for  God’s  sake 
in  vain  on  the  humanity  of  these  bloodhounds.  One 
stroked  him  on  the  face  with  his  sabre,  another  shot  into 
the  coach,  while  Henderson  held  a  hand  of  the  Bishop’s, 
and  cut  it ;  and  to  finish  the  deed,  Russel  cast  off  his 
hat,  and  hacked  his  head  till  he  was  quite  dead  ;  although 
he  promised,  if  they  would  spare  him  his  life,  he  would 
save  all  theirs.  If  the  Bishop  was  in  his  life  a  persecutor 
of  the  Covenanters,  he  was  a  scandal  to  them  in  his 
death,  where  we  see  them  stript  of  all  humanity.  What 
should  we  now  say  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  if  they  had 
encouraged  their  followers  to  way-lay,  follow,  and  then 
murder  Pole  or  Bonner  ?  But  the  signal  of  these  villains 
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when  in  their  power  was,  “  Judas,  be  taken,  come  forth 
and  die,”  &c.  Indeed  before  this,  a  rabble  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  headed  by  a  pious  sister,  the  wife  of  a 
deceased  divine,  had  made  an  attempt  to  strangle  this 
same  prelate,  and  even  laid  hands  on  his  throat  for  the 
purpose. 

Moderation  and  liberal  views  seem  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  these  fanatics,  who  would  not,  could  they 
have  avoided  it,  tolerate  the  Perth  Articles,  as  the  five 
orders  were  termed,  and  sanctioned,  viz.  the  act  of  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  sacrament,  or  have  it  administered  in  private; 
or  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  the  birth,  the  passion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  or  to  admit  the 
rite  of  confirmation  to  young  Christians. 

Such  was  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  of  which  this  volume  gives 
such  an  impartial  and  full  account. — Kirkton’s  True  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  the  Reformation . 

The  story  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  (in  Ayrshire)  and  the 
abbott,  one  Allan  Stewart,  whom  he  entrapped,  who  was 
partly  roasted  over  a  fire,  October  1570,  in  a  cell  or 
chamber,  is  a  woeful  picture  of  spoliation,  wickedly  lega¬ 
lized  by  exercising  torture  to  extort  his  signing  away  his 
right  and  inheritance. 

Note. — In  the  narrative  of  this  murder,  one  account  affirms  that 
when  the  Archbishop’s  tobacco-box  was  opened,  a  humble  bee 
flew  out,  and  that  this  was  the  familiar  spirit  of  this  arch-magician, 
as  his  enemies  said,  whose  skill  in  sorcery  could  not  ward  off  the 
fatal  blow  of  nine  desperate  villains,  fortified  with  the  diabolical 
madness  of  the  covenant. — Memorials  and  Memorable  Things ,  Rev. 
Robert  -Law,  quarto,  1819;  a  book  of  Ghost  and  Witch  stories, 
1638  to  1684  (Scotland). 


No.  CLVIIJ. 

Digestion. — In  Dr.  Roget’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  on 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  is  inserted  a  case 
published  by  William  Beaumont,  M.D.,  in  1822,  respect¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  strangely 
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curious.  Alexis  Martin,  employed  by  the  fur  com¬ 
pany  of  America,  was  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a 
musket,  the  contents  of  which  blew  from  his  left  side 
integuments  and  muscles,  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand,  so  as 
to  leave,  when  the  wound  was  healed,  a  perforation  in  his 
stomach  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference ; 
hence  the  cavity  of  his  stomach  is  exposed  to  view,  its 
surface  and  secretions  from  it  can  be  readily  examined, 
and  different  articles  of  food  can  be  introduced  and  taken 
out  at  pleasure,  to  study  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 
Since  the  recovery  of  Martin  he  has  enjoyed  the  best  of 
health,  has  performed  the  duties  of  a  labourer,  has  mar¬ 
ried,  and  become  the  father  of  a  family;  and  Dr.  Beaumont, 
a  physician  stationed  at  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened,  has  retained  Martin  several  years  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  functions 
of  an  organ,  which  was  accidentally  thrown  open  for  his 
inspection  and  study.  The  results  of  this  patient  but 
laborious  inquiry  have  been  published,  entitled,  u  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  and  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion.”  Dr.  B.  found  the  inner  coat 
to  be  of  a  light  pale  or  pink  colour ;  it  had  a  soft,  or 
velvet  appearance.  When  aliment,  or  other  irritants, 
were  applied  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  there  were 
seen  with  magnifying  glasses  innumerable  minute  lucid 
points,  arising  from  the  villous  membrane,  and  from  which 
it  distilled  a  pure  limpid  colourless  fluid,  which  is  always 
distinctly  acid,  and  is  the  gastric  juice,  which  converts 
food  into  chyme ;  and  when  food  was  placed  in  gastric 
juice  taken  out  of  the  stomach,  the  same  chemical  result 
was  obtained,  while  it  was  kept  in  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  stomach,  which  Dr.  B.  ascertained  to  be 
100°  Fahrenheit.  This  artificial  digestion,  however,  occu¬ 
pied  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  natural  operation 
of  the  gastric  juice  when  in  the  human  stomach. 

The  Doctor  has  published  the  times  in  which  various 
kinds  of  food  are  digested  :  among  vegetable  substances. 
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rice  was  the  soonest  converted  into  chyme,  i.  e.  in  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  ;  while  beef,  roasted  or 
broiled,  required  three  hours,  broiled  veal  and  fowls  four 
hours,  and  roasted  pork  five  hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  conversion  of  the  food  into  blood,  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  body  in  arteries,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  to  each  part  of  the  animal  frame  its  requisite  supply 
of  nourishment,  afford  most  exquisite  examples  of  trans- 
cendant  skill  and  benignant  design.  While  the  vulgar 
gaze  in  mysterious  wonder  at  the  results  of  creative  power, 
the  student  of  nature  perceives  the  unity  of  design  and 
purpose  pervading  the  whole,  and  to  trace  the  steps,  and 
pursue  the  laws  by  which  the  Omniscient  Spirit  has 
accomplished  his  work,  and  must  recognize  the  continued 
exercise  of  unparalleled  skill  and  unlimited  power. — 
Peter  Mark  Roget ,  M.  D.  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society . 


No.  CLIX. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  victory  as  it  was,  has  a  gloomy 
shade  cast  over  it  by  a  fatal  error  committed,  which  is 
related  by  an  eye-witness.  In  a  letter  from  Prince 
Bernhard,  of  Saxe  Weimar,  to  his  father,  June  1815,  he 
says,  “  Unhappily  the  Prussians,  who  were  to  support 
me  in  my  village,  mistook  my  Nassaus,  whose  uniform  is 
still  very  French  (though  their  hearts  are  true  German), 
for  Frenchmen,  and  made  dreadful  fire  upon  them ;  they 
were,  through  this  fatal  mistake,  driven  from  their  post, 
and  I  had  to  rally  them  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
field  of  battle.”— Page  92,  vol.  i. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke,  an  officer  of  the  Guards  writes, 
«  I  constantly  saw  the  noble  Duke,  riding  backwards 
and  forwards  like  the  genius  of  the  storm,  who,  borne 
upon  its  wings,  directed  its  thunder  where  to  burst.  He 
was  everywhere  to  be  found,  encouraging,  directing,  and 
animating;  there  was  nothing  that  escaped:  his  eyes 
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seemed  to  penetrate  the  smoke,  and  forestal  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  — Page  63,  vol.  i. 

The  graphic  illustrations  in  these  splendid  volumes  are 
most  striking :  one,  a  personal  conflict ;  another,  a  fine 
representation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  reading  a  letter 
on  his  charger,  with  intense  interest,  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  just  received,  and  given  him  to  peruse. — 
Page  92,  vol.  i. 

After  reading  these  two  magnificent  illustrated  volumes, 
and  “  Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,”  we  are  enabled 
better  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  this  battle,  or  contest. 
These  quarto  volumes  are  in  superb  Russia  bindings, 
edited  by  Captain  George  Jones,  Esq.,  gilt  and  lettered, 
the  gift  of  Wm.  Row,  Jun.  Esq.  to  the  City  Library. 

*  This  was  the  secret  of  the  battle,  and  the  success  of  it  too. 


No.  CLX. 

In  Roman  history  the  following  fragment  is  selected, 
as  illustrative  of  the  greatest  character  of  the  period  it 
refers  to  : — Caesar  having  at  last  concentrated  all  his 
troops  together  in  Illyricum,  resolved  to  finish  the  war 
by  one  general  action,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the 
world,  either  by  his  own  death,  or  that  of  his  rival  Pom- 
pey  ;  and  for  this  object  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
from  the  sea  quite  round  Pompey’s  camp.  Alarmed  at 
this  discovery,  Pompey  made  several  desperate  and  brave 
attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  inclosed  him. 
On  one  occasion,  Pompey  himself  attacked  one  of  the 
enemy’s  castles,  on  which  occasion  Cassius  Scaeva,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  at  that  time  a  centurion,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  the  castle  in  a  very  eminent 
manner.  He  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  almost 
alone,  made  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  though  he  was 
wounded  on  the  head,  had  lost  an  eye,  and  was  run  quite 
through  the  body,  yet  he  maintained  the  fight  till  Sylla, 
one  of  Caesar’s  lieutenants,  brought  two  legions  from  the 
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camp  to  Ins  relief,  and  then  Pompey  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  conflict.  This  castle  was  defended  by  one 
cohort  only  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  held  out  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Pompey  at  the  head  of  four  com¬ 
plete  legions.  Every  soldier  of  the  cohort  was  wounded, 
Pompey’s  men  having  discharged  at  them  during  the 
attack  above  thirty  thousand  arrows,  of  which  the  brave 
Cassius  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  on  his  shield  ; 
Caesar,  therefore,  made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,  raised  him  to  the  post  of  primipilus, 
or  first  centurion  of  the  legion,  and  allotted  the  whole 
cohort  double  pay,  and  double  allowance  of  provision  ever 
after.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey  he  retired  to  Egypt, 
and  was  there  barbarously  murdered  by  the  cruel  policy 
or  advice  of  Theodotus,  and  his  body  left  without  his 
head  (unburied  on  the  shore),  which  was  presented  to 
Caesar,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  burst  into  tears,  and  with 
an  angry  voice  commanded  the  messengers  to  be  gone, 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  buried  with  great  solemnity 
in  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
persuaded  Ptolemy  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  friends  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  These  all  joined  Caesar  as  their 
benefactor,  who  received  them  with  marks  of  his  sincere 
friendship ;  and  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  he 
said  the  greatest  advantage  and  pleasure  he  reaped  from 
his  victory  was  his  saving  every  day  the  lives  of  some 
Roman  citizens  who  had  taken  arms  against  him.  Such 
was  Caesar;  and  when  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Utica,  and 
heard  of  Cato’s  suicidal  death,  he  is  reported  to  have 
utterfcd  these  words,  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death, 
since  thou  hast  envied  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life.” 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  afterwards  butchered  in  the 
Senate  by  his  friends,  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  others ;  who 
were,  as  Shakespeare  tells  us  (sarcastically),  honourable 
men,  all  honourable  men  ! — Universal  History ,  vol.  xiii, 
book  3,  chap.  12. 
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No.  CLXI. 

In  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  following  scene 
occurs: — Boswell  one  day  found  Dr.  Johnson  and  John 
Wilks  in  t£te  a  tete,  for  they  were  reclined  on  their 
chairs,  close  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly  in  a 
kind  of  confidential  whisper.  Mr.  Boswell  says,  “  Such 
a  scene  of  perfectly  easy  sociality  between  two  such 
opponents  in  the  war  of  political  controversy,  presented  to 
my  mind  the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture, 
*  when  the  lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  kid.”’  He  adds, 
“  the  scene  would  have  been  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
picture.” — Page  392,  2d  volume. 

Boswell,  after  mentioning  with  regret  a  long  absence 
from  him,  Johnson  said,  “  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live  double.” 

The  subject  of  quotations  being  introduced,  Mr.  Wilks 
censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson  said,  “  No,  Sir,  it  is 
a  good  thing;  there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it ;  it  is 
the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world.”  On  letter¬ 
writing,  he  said,  “  It  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  pub¬ 
lish  letters,  that  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into 
mine  as  I  can.” — 2d  vol.  page  390. 

This  fascinating,  and  I  may  add  truly  original  compo¬ 
sition,  is  a  work  for  all  times.  In  reading  it,  we  see  the 
man,  vir  ipse  ;  w'e  even  hear  his  voice,  and  observe  his 
gesticulations ;  the  growl  of  discontent,  and  the  shout  of 
triumph,  equally  pervade  our  ears.  Walking,  sitting, 
reading,  writing,  talking— all  is  Johnsonian.  Such  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  domestic  painting  in  black  and  white  is, 
perhaps,  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  place  Boswell’s 
“  Johnson”  in  our  libraries  as  an  enthusiast  hangs  up 
his  Gerard  Dow  in  his  cabinet — to  be  gazed  at  again  and 
again,  to  feed  upon,  and  devour. 

Boswell  was  his  companion,  his  chronicler,  and  his 
friend.  The  pleasure  which,  in  common  with  every  well 
educated  Englishman  we  have  felt,  and  still  continue  to 
feel,  who  have  read  these  volumes,  has  a  keen  recollection 
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in  our  memories  of  the  pleasure  derived  in  their  perusal. — 
Dibdin’s  Comment  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 


No.  CLXI1. 

Lady  Fairfax  is  recorded  to  have  made  the  following 
exclamation,  in  hearing  of  the  pretended  High  Court  of 
Justice  for  trying  King  Charles  the  First.  It  must  have 
been  a  startling  voice  among  the  Regicides  of  1648. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
this  day  met,  after  the  rising  of  the  house,  in  the  painted 
chamber.  The  Act  being  read,  the  court  was  called, 
every  commissioner  present  thereupon  rising  to  his 
name.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the 
Lady  Fairfax,  wife  to  the  General  (being  above,  in  a 
window)  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  following  names 
of  the  commissioners,  &c.  by  speaking  aloud  to  the  court 
then  and  there  sitting.  “  That  her  husband,  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  was  not  there  in  person,  nor  would  ever  sit  among 
them ;  and  therefore  they  did  him  wrong  to  name  him  as 
sitting  commissioner. ” — Rushforth’s  Collection ,  vol.  viii, 
folio  1395,  ed.  1680. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  High  Court  of 
Justice,  so  called,  1648.  “  This  sentence  now  read  and 

published,  it  is  the  act,  sentence,  judgment,  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  court.  Here  the  whole  court  stood  up, 
assenting  to  it. 

King.  Will  you  hear  me  a  word,  sir? 

President.  No,  sir. 

King.  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak  :  expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  have  ! 

President.  No,  sir,  by  your  favour,  sir !  Guard,  with¬ 
draw  your  prisoner. ” 

Here  was  a  mixed  Court  of  Justice,  erected  by  fifty  or 
sixty  confederates,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
sitting  under  the  power  of  the  army,  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  members,  above  250,  had  been  violently  secured, 
secluded,  or  frightened  away,  and  the  House  of  Peers 
voted  down  ;  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons,  when  entire, 
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is  no  Court  of  Judicature. — History  of  Independency,  Cle¬ 
ment  Walker ,  1661,  part  ii,  page  102-3-4. 

This  book  has  a  curious  emblematical  representation  of 
the  destruction  of  monarchy  by  the  Levellers,  felling  down 
a  British  oak,  v\  ith  the  constitutional  emblems,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  standing  by,  quoting  1  Kings  xxi,  19, 
u  Kill  and  take  possession,”  with  other  inscriptions  in 
Latin.  The  writer  says,  “  O,  horrid  treason !  first  to 
murder  the  father,  and  then  abjure  the  son.”  See  part  iv, 
page  74.  This  history  is  a  detail  of  tyranny,  injustice, 
and  murder,  from  the  years  1640  to  1661.  The  book,  of 
course,  is  high  church  and  king  every  sentence,  and  well 
exposes  the  pretended  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Note. — The  third  part  of  this  book  is  entitled,  11  The  High  Court 
of  Justice,  or  Cromwell’s  New  Slaughter  House  in  England, 
arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned,  for  Usurpation,  Treason, 
Theft,  and  Murder;”  and  quotes  the  3d,  4th,  7th,  11th,  and  14tli 
verses  of  Isaiah,  as  applying  to  their  doings. 


No.  CLXIU. 

Buckingham’s  elevation  and  titles  exposed  him  to 
public  suspicion,  as  they  also,  no  doubt,  accelerated  his 
tragical  end.  In  1617  he  was  only  cup  bearer,  and  in 
1621,  when  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  titles  are  thus  enmerated  : — George,  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Earl  of  Buckingham;  Earl  of  Coventry;  Viscount 
Villiers ;  Baron  ofWaddon;  Great  Admiral  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  dominions  and  islands  of  the  same, 
and  of  Normandy,  Gascoign,  and  Guienne  ;  General 
Governor  of  the  seas  and  ships  of  the  said  kingdom  : 
Lieutenant  General ;  Admiral,  Captain  General,  and 
Governor  of  his  Majesty’s  Ilcyal  Fleet  and  Army,  lately 
set  forth ;  Master  of  the  Horse  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King;  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports;  Justice  in  Eyre  of  the  Forests  and  Chases 
on  this  side  of  the  Trent ;  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
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Windsor;  Gentleman  of  his  Majesty’s  Bed  Chamber; 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  Knight  of  the  most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter. —  See  Rushforth’s  Col¬ 
lections,  vol.  i,  and  Wilson1  s  James  I,  p.  105. 

Note. — If  Buckingham  liad  lived,  it  is  certain  that  he  still 
would  have  obtained  the  shelter  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  for  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commons  was  received  by  the  king  with 
marked  impatience,  and  after  passing  the  subsidies,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament. — Memoir  of  Selden. 


No.  CLXiV. 

The  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  as  settled  a.  d. 
1680,  is  an  important  era  in  English  history,  and  is  thus 
adverted  to  in  modern  history.  The  Commons  adjourned 
their  House,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  debate.  The 
King  remained  the  whole  day  in  the  Lords,  in  order  to 
discountenance  its  advocates,  and  give  confidence  to  its 
opponents  :  it  was  rejected  by  63  to  30 ; — twenty-five  of 
these  thirty  Peers  entered  their  protests  against  it  on  the 
journals  of  the  House. 

The  debates  on  this  important  question  are  lost.  Lord 
Halifax  was  against  it,  and  Shaftesbury  for  the  question. 
Burnet  celebrates  the  triumph  of  Halifax  over  Shaftesbury 
on  this  great  question  of  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in 
all  its  legal  course  of  descent. 

The  rejection  of  their  favourite  bill  did  not  soothe  the  Whig 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  their  violence 
they  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  “  to  remove  Lord 
Halifax  from  his  presence  for  ever.”  Thereby  (as  the 
writer  remarks)  u  selecting  an  individual  to  expiate  a 
contempt,  which  had  been  offered  them  by  a  body.” — 
History  of  Party ,  vol.  i,  page  156. 


No.  CLXV. 

The  following  testimony  (incidental)  in  support  of  the 
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authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will 
serve  to  increase  our  reverence  for,  and  confidence  in  the 
many  internal  marks  of  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  (Egypt)  remain  unchanged  since  the  days  of  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  And  it  is 
from  this  striking  aptness  and  peculiar  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  constantly  occurs  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  even  without  adverting  to  the  feelings  of 
devotion,  inspired  by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  the  Bible  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  instructive  and  interesting  guide  that  can  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  traveller.  —  Leigh’s  Journal  in  Egypt, 
page  225. 

Note. — For  a  concise  yet  interesting  reference  to  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt  (in  this  country),  with  a  catalogue  and  list  of  uniques 
(1270  in  number,  all  of  great  antiquity  and  interest),  illustrated 
by  engravings,  and  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Salt’s  sale,  purchased  for 
the  British  Museum,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Giovanni  de 
Athanasi’s  book,  1836. 


No.  CLXVI. 

The  Assembly  of  Divines,  1643,  was  mixed  up  with 
laymen,  who  sometimes  interfered  in  their  theological 
disputations,  as  the  following  account  shows  to  their  dis¬ 
comfit.  Divers  members  of  both  houses  were  members 
of  this  assembly,  and  had  the  same  liberty  with  the 
divines,  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  any  matters  which  were 
in  consideration  among  them ;  in  which  debates  Mr.  Sel- 
den  spake  admirably,  and  confuted  divers  of  them  in  their 
own  learning,  and  sometimes  when  they  cited  a  text  of 
Scripture  to  prove  their  assertions,  he  would  tell  them, 
u  Perhaps  in  your  own  little  (pocket)  Bibles,  with  gilt 
leaves,”  which  they  would  often  puli  out  and  read,  “  the 
translation  may  be  thus ;  but  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew 
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signifies  thus,  and  thus,  and  so  would  totally  silence 
them.” — Whitlock's  Memorials,  page  68,  ed.  1688. 

Note. — Both  houses  sent  to  this  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  bring 
in  the  particulars  of  what  they  had  finished  for  the  government  of 
the  church,  that  it  may  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  parlia¬ 
ment. — See  Memorials  of  Whitlock,  page  104. 


No.  CLXVII. 

The  Bishops  in  England  had  a  seat  in  parliament  be¬ 
fore  the  Conquest,  and  King  Charles  I,  when  desired 
to  remove  them,  said,  “  1  make  a  great  difference  be¬ 
twixt  reformation  and  alteration  of  government ;  though 
I  am  for  the  first,  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter  ;  I  will 
not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  overstretched  their 
power,  or  encroached  upon  the  temporal ;  which  if  you 
find,  correct,  and  reform  the  abuse.  Yet  you  must  under¬ 
stand,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  taking  away  their  voice 
in  parliament,  which  they  have  anciently  enjoyed,  under 
so  many  of  my  predecessors,  even  before  the  Conquest, 
and  ever  since,  and  which  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to 
maintain  as  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
kingdom.” 

In  this  opinion  Selden  coincided.  Bishops,  he  said, 
“  had  the  same  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  as  the  best 
earls  and  barons,  that  is,  those  who.  were  made  by  writ.” 
— Parliamentary  History. 

Note. — In  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his  opinions  and  resolutions, 
Charles  was  lamentably  infirm  ;  shortly  after  this  speech  was  de¬ 
livered,  he  consented  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  parlia¬ 
ment. — Memoirs  of  Selden ,  G.  W.  Johnson ,  1  vol.  1835. 


No.  CLXVIII. 

The  antiquity  of  Oxford  University  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  was  a  school  of  great  resort  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  though  its  first  charter  was  only 
granted  by  Henry  the  Third. 
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Its  earlier  history  is  but  obscure,  and  depends  chiefly 
on  a  suspicious  passage  in  Ingulfus*,  against  which  we 
must  set  the  absolute  silence  of  other  writers.  It  became, 
in  the  13th  century,  second  only  to  Paris  in  the  multitude 
of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  disputations. 
England  indeed,  and  especially  through  Oxford,  could 
show  more  names  of  the  first  class  in  their  line  than  any 
other  country. — Hallam's  Literature ,  Middle  Ages ,  chap,  i, 
vol.  i,  1837. 

*  Ingulfus  was  abbott  of  Croyland,  born  in  London,  1030,  and 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  Consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
He  died  about  1109. 


No.  CLXIX. 

Heathen  mythology  and  serpent  worship  is  alluded  to 
as  follows: — In  all  Pagan  mythology,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  Pagan  rites,  vestiges  are  discernible  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  revelations,  and  the  rites  of  the  earliest  of  the 
patriarchal  ages  ;  and  thus  the  worst  corruptions  of 
idolatry  may  be  brought  to  bear  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  revelation. — Bishop  Horsley . 

Osiris  and  Isis  are  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  though  in  the 
fable  which  records  their  history  other  patriarchal  truths 
may  be  found,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  involving 
likewise  the  events  in  Paradise.  The  story  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  events  in 
Paradise.  The  principal  features  in  the  fable  of  Typhon 
are,  1st,  Envy  of  Typhon  :  2d,  The  murder  of  his  brother 
in  consequence  ;  3d,  His  brother’s  restoration  to  life  by 
means  of  his  wife.  In  this  short  fable  are  three  inde¬ 
pendent  patriarchal  truths  mixed  together:  1st,  The  mur¬ 
der  of  Abel,  through  Cain ;  2d,  The  preservation  of  Noah 
in  the  ark  ;  3d,  The  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  Putting 
all  the  facts  together,  I  cannot  but  be  persuaded,  that  the 
original  characters  of  the  fable  were  historical  persons, 
and  that  they  were  no  other  than  Adam  and  Eve,  repre- 
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sented  by  Osiris  and  Isis  ;  the  serpent-tempter  by  Typbon, 
and  the  victorious  woman’s  seed  by  Oreis.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  heathen  mythology,  that  if  we  perceive  the 
least  sparkle  of  a  gem  under  a  heap  of  fabulous  rubbish, 
we  are  justified  in  stating  the  gem  is  not  accidental,  but 
that  the  rubbish  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it  is.- — 
Rev.  J.  B.  Deane  on  Serpent  Worship ,  1833. 

This  is  a  learned  and  curious  investigation  of  the  origin 
of  Serpent-worship,  so  universal  in  the  East.— See  Mytho¬ 
logy,  and  its  Merits. 


No.  CLXX. 

Rome,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  thus  referred  to  : — 1 
found  midnight  darkness,  the  grossest  superstition  every¬ 
where  externally  exhibited.  Transubstantiation,  penance, 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  the  Virgin,  invocation  to 
saints,  pilgrimages,  auricular  confession,  the  worship  of 
images,  pictures,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  and  reliques, 
all  are  still  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  what  it  ever  was,  as 
at  the  Reformation.  Men  are  still  bound  fast  in  the  fetters 
of  iron.  The  whole  is  one  universal  system  of  oppression 
and  bondage  :  the  fiction  of  purgatory  is  everywhere  in 
full  force. — Protestant  Vigils  in  Italy ,  1835,  Harriet 
Wilson. 

Note. — The  motto  to  these  interesting  volumes  is, 

“  I  wove  by  night  the  materials  I  collected  by  day.” 
Materials  of  superstition  and  bondage  which  exist  at  home,  in 
the  19th  century  too  ! 


No.  CLXXI. 

The  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloster,  in  the  12th  century, 
as  relics  of  ancient  literature,  are  curious.  He  records 
(as  an  eye-witness)  the  Battle  of  Evesham  as  a  dismal 
dark  day,  to  his  fear  and  astonishment. 
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This  work  is  from  the  Harleian  MSS,  and  was  reprinted 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Hearn,  A.M.  Oxford,  1724.  The  book 
itself  is  a  sample  of  old  Saxon  tongue.  The  following 
extract  is  a  specimen.  (Robert  of  Gloster  died  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I,  «.  e.  a.  n.  1278.) 

“  P.  in  die  Pentecostes. — Good  men  and  wymmen  this 
day  is  called  Wytsonday  |  bycause  the  Holy  Ghoost 
brought  wytte  and  wysdom  in  to  Cristis  discyples  |  and  so 
by  her  prechyng  after  in  to  all  Cristendom. — Thenne  maye 
ye  understonde  that  many  hath  wytte  |  but  not  wysdom. 
For  there  ben  many  that  hath  wytte  to  preche  well  1  but 
there  ben  few  that  haue  wydom  to  do  well.  There  be 
many  wyse  prechers  and  techers  |  but  her  lyuyng  is  no 
maner  thyng  after  her  prechynge.  Also  there  be  many 
that  labour  to  haue  wytte  and  connynge  |  but  there  ben 
fewe  trauaylleth  to  come  to  good  lyuynge :  for  who  so 
hath  wytte  and  connyng  to  get  good  with  fayre  subtyll 
wordes,  be  they  neuer  soo  false  1  he  is  wyse  |  but  wytte  of 
holynesse  is  not  set  by.  For  he  that  can  gete  good  falsely 
with  knackis  and  mowes  he  is  a  wyse  ma,  but  he  that 
forsaketh  the  wytte  of  this  world  is  a  fowle.” 


No.  CLXXII. 

Prynne’s  Histromastix  was  published  a.d.  1632.  He 
has  been  termed  the  Voluminous  Author,  which  he  was 
well  entitled  to,  if  it  were  only  for  this  work,  which  is  a 
puritanical  invective  against  plays,  a  ponderous  quarto, 
of  about  eleven  hundred  pages.  He  was  seven  years 
in  writing  it.  Lord  Cottington,  amazed  at  this  mighty 
volume,  bluntly  affirmed,  that  Prynne  either  assisted,  or 
was  assisted  by,  the  devil. 

Prynne  was  lost  in  a  fatal  passion  for  scribbling,  and 
could  much  easier  write  a  folio  than  a  page.  He  seldom 
dined,  being  refreshed  with  ale,  &c.  while  at  his  study. 
He  published  not  less  than  two  hundred  works,  such  as 
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they  were.  His  mode  of  study  it  was,  that  led  Butler  to 
write  thus  : 

“  Thou  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors 

Dost  inspire  Withers,  Prynne,  and  Vicars ; 

And  teach,  tho’  it  were  in  despite 
Of  nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write.” 

For  this  book  Prynne  was  pilloried,  fined,  and  imprisoned, 
&c.  In  after  life  this  austere  puritan  grieved  over  the 
calamities  he  had  with  others  contributed  to  inflict  on  the 
nation  ;  and  with  a  humane  feeling,  he  once  wished  they 
had  cut  off  his  head,  when  they  had  only  taken  away  his 
ears*.  He  closed  his  political  existence  by  becoming  an 
advocate  for  the  Restoration,  but  with  his  accustomed 
want  of  judgment  and  intemperate  zeal,  he  had  nearly 
injured  the  cause  by  his  premature  activity.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  where  they  sent  him  to  clear  the  Augean  stable  of 
our  national  antiquities,  and  to  see  whether  they  could 
weary  out  his  restless  vigour  ;  and  now  he  found  himself 
rooted  in  leafy  folios,  and  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  paper  worms  which  ever  crept  into  old  books 
and  moulded  records. 

This  man  equally  opposed  Charles,  the  army,  and  Crom¬ 
well,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to  Dunster  for  a  time.  He 
died  24th  October,  1669,  and  was  buried  under  the  chapel 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn. —  See  Calamities  of  Authors ,  vol.  ii. 

*  Prynne  had  been  branded  on  the  face  S.  L  ,  and  lost  both  his 
ears  by  judgment  of  the  Star  Chamber,  as  a  schismatic  libeller, 
and  suffered  this  cruel  punishment  heroically ;  and  after,  when 
Lafid  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Prynne  was  sent  to  search  his 
person  and  papers,  and  he  did  not  spare  this  prelate  with  ceremo¬ 
nies  or  manner.  Laud  says,  “  He  did  not  leave  me  even  my  book 
of  private  devotions,  as  if  he  must  know  what  passed  between  me 
and  my  God  and  he  persecuted  the  prelate  till  he  got  him  on 
the  scaffold,  and  his  head  to  the  block. — His  Life. 

Note. — Some  author  has  written  24  volumes  (folio)  as  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Iliad,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  patience. — Grainger. 
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No.  CLNXIII. 

The  MSS  in  Sion  College,  London,  are  not  very  numerous 
or  unique,  but  among  those  that  are  there,  the  follow¬ 
ing  deserve  notice  : — The  Koran,  in  Arabic,  on  papyrus, 
date  1534;  a  fine  copy,  in  best  possible  condition,  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Moreton,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas 
Aeon,  a.  i).  1658.  An  old  Psalter,  in  MS,  beautifully 
illuminated,  above  three  hundred  years  old ;  in  good  pre¬ 
servation,  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  clean  and  fine  as  if  just 
finished.  Also  a  good  copy  of  WicklyfPs  Bible  (no 
name),  in  Latin,  300  years  old,  good  condition.  Also  a 
curiously  small  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  fine  MS,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  These,  with  many  other  old  English 
and  Latin  MSS,  are  evidence  that  the  secluded  eccle¬ 
siastics  of  that  period  were  not  all  idle  drones  ;  and  it  is 
a  lamentable  truth,  that  hundreds  of  curious  MSS  were 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  merely  on  the 
plea  that  they  were,  in  the  judgment  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  commissioners,  Popish  or  Papal  relics,  and  as 
such  condemned  (by  lots)  without  further  ceremony. 
Such  was  the  rage  for  wholesale  demolition  of  writings  of 
our  ancestors. — (See  further  on  this,  under  title,  “  Zeal 
of  the  Reformers.”) 


No.  CLXXIV. 

The  “  Annals  of  Ulster”  commence  at  the  year  a.  d. 
431,  and  conclude  at  the  year  1302. 

Year  432,  says  St.  Patrick  came  into  Ireland. 

Year  492,  Scotch  say  St.  Patrick  died,  in  his  120th 
year,  and  60th  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland. 

Year  550,  the  relics  of  St.  Patrick  were  brought  to  a 
shrine,  sixty  years  after  his  death,  by  St.  Columbia. 

Year  1302,  records  Robert  Bruce  being  King  in  Scot¬ 
land,  &c. 
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Year  a.  d.  1216,  records  a  Latin  Council  of  three 
hundred  Bishops. 

Extracts  from  Annals  of  Ulster  and  Sir  John 
Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  with  accurate 
catalogues  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  Kings ; 
Rev.  James  Johnson ,  quarto,  1786. 

The  u  Annals  of  Man"  has  the  following: 

1014.  This  year  Canute  went  to  Rome  with  great 
pomp  ;  he  carried  rich  offerings  of  gold  and  silver  to 
St.  Peter,  and  obtained  from  Pope  John  immunities  for 
an  English  seminary. 

1015.  This  year  terrible  fires  destroyed  many  towns  in 
England. 

Note. — This  volume  is  in  the  style  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  it 
includes  the  Chronicle  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  the  original  MSS 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  English  translation  and  notes, 
and  is  entitled  “  Antiquitates  Celto  Normannicae/’ 


No.  CLXXV. 

The  interviews,  feasting,  and  giving  of  thanks,  with 
processions,  &c.,  between  the  Parliament  and  the  City, 
in  the  16th  century,  are  recorded  as  follows : 

“  The  city  invited  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  dinner 
at  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall,  a.  d.  1643,  on  such  a  day  as 
Parliament  would  appoint,  that  the  City  might  express 
their  thankfulness  to  the  Parliament  for  their  unwearied 
labour,  and  the  care  for  the  defence  and  peace  of  the 
City  and  whole  kingdom. 

“  Both  Houses  heard  a  sermon  at  Christ  Church  in 
the  morning,  and  from  thence  they  went  on  foot  to  the 
Hall  and  dined,  the  train-bands  making  a  lane  in  the 
streets  as  they  passed.  In  the  procession  to  the  Hall  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Scotland,  with  the  assembly  of  divines, 
joined ;  and  as  they  went  through  Cheapside,  on  a 
scaffold,  many  Popish  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  super¬ 
stitious  relics  were  burnt  before  them. — P.  76. 
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“  In  1649  the  New  Park  at  Richmond  was  given  to  the 
City,  as  a  testimony  of  the  favour  of  the  House  to  them. — 
P.  399. 

“  In  the  year  1649  the  City  again  invited  the  House  to 
dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at  the  Grocers’ 
Hall,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  suppressing  i  The 
Levellers.’  The  House  accepted  the  invitation,  and  spe¬ 
cified  Christ  Church  as  the  place  to  solemnize  the  day.” 
P.  387. —  Whitlock's  Memorials ,  folio  edition,  1687. 


No.  CLXXV1. 

Manuscripts  (curious)  in  Trinity  Library,  Cambridge. — 
These  are  treasures  hidden  indeed  from  the  indifferent 
and  common-place  observer,  and  revealed  only  to  those 
who  estimate,  in  the  high  degree  they  ought,  such  lite¬ 
rary  gems.  Here  are  30,000  volumes  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  ; — here  we  have  the  MSS  written  by  the  immortal 
Newton,  Barrow,  and  Milton,  slumbering  in  almost  un¬ 
broken  repose,  and  bending  under  venerable  dust. 

The  MS  department  of  this  library  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  classes  :  it  contains  an  unusual  number  of  the  Monk¬ 
ish  Commentators  upon  the  Scriptures,  some  portions  of 
our  early  English  historians,  and  illuminated  copies  of 
the  Apocalypse,  from  a  very  high  period  down  to  a  late 
date.  They  are  singularly  attractive  and  gorgeous  in 
their  illuminations,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  exist¬ 
ence,  either  for  splendour  or  curiosity. 

This  magnificent  library  is  190  feet  long,  40  feet  broad, 
and  38  high,  conspicuous  for  the  exquisite  carving  by 
Gibbon,  and  surmounted  by  busts  from  the  hands  of 
Roubilliac  and  others.  The  elegant  taste  and  judgment 
displayed  justly  entitle  it  to  be  styled  the  first  gallery  in 
Europe.  —Hartshorn's  Book  of  Rarities,  1829,  p.  278. 

N.  B.  A  view  of  Trinity  Library  is  what  every  stranger 
endeavours  to  obtain  before  he  leaves  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
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No.  CLXXVII. 

In  the  correspondence  respecting  the  death  of  Major 
Laing,  the  African  traveller,  is  the  following,  of  a  Moor, 
from  Timbuctoo,  communicated  by  the  Baron  Roger 
St.  Louis,  Sept.  1828  : 

“  On  my  way  hither  from  my  own  country  I  passed 
through  Timbuctoo,  where  I  learned  that  a  white  man, 
who  had  resided  there  some  days,  had  been  murdered  on 
his  way  to  Sego,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  event,  as  related  to  me  in  that  town,  are  as  follows  : 
‘  This  European,  who  came  from  Tripoli,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  proceed,  travelled  with  a  Jew  of  Barbary,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  ;  he  was  attended  by  four  black  ser¬ 
vants,  and  possessed  nine  camels,  laden  with  provision 
and  merchandize.  He  had  arrived  within  a  few  days 
journey  of  Timbuctoo,  with  his  caravan,  when  he  was 
joined  by  another,  composed  of  Moors  of  Tuar.  They 
first  demanded  presents  of  him,  and  then  invited  him  to 
barter.  The  Englishman  (who  is  supposed  to  be  Major 
Laing)  consented,  and  trafficked  with  this  tribe,  but 
during  the  night  they  burst  into  his  tent,  and  attacked 
him.  The  white  man  and  his  servants  defended  them¬ 
selves  bravely  ;  though  wounded  in  the  arm,  the  traveller 
succeeded  in  escaping  on  one  of  his  camels ;  he  was 
rejoined  soon  after  by  one  of  the  blacks,  who  brought 
back  two  others.  They  fortunately  reached  Timbuctoo, 
and  took  refuge  there ;  but  the  Tuaris  pursued  them,  and 
required  of  the  king  to  surrender  to  them  the  white  man, 
who  had  killed  several  of  their  companions.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  persecutors  :  in 
vain  he  took  a  contrary  course  to  deceive  his  pursuers, 
and  escape  to  Sego ;  he  was  overtaken  by  the  villains, 
and  put  to  death.’” — Caillie’s  Travels  to  Timbuctoo , 
vol.  ii,  p.  501. 
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No.  CLXXVIII. 

King  James  I,  in  his  answer  to  both  Houses'  petition 
for  proclaiming  a  fast,  said,  “  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  chief  motive  of  your  petition  being  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  is  too  true : 
and  our  duty  is,  so  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  give  them  all 
possible  he|p ;  but  certainly  fighting  will  do  them  more 
good  than  fasting,  though  1  do  not  wholly  disallow  of 
the  latter ;  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  the  custom  of  fasting 
every  session  is  but  lately  begun,  and  I  confess  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  necessity  of  it  at  this  time.  Yet 
to  shew  you  how  smoothly  I  desire  your  business  to  go 
on,  eschewing  as  much  as  I  can  questions  or  jealousies,  I 
do  willingly  grant  your  request  herein  ;  but  with  this 
note,  that  this  shall  not  hereafter  be  brought  into  pre¬ 
cedent  for  frequent  fasts,  except  upon  great  occasions  ; 
and  for  form  and  time,  I  will  advise  with  my  Lords  the 
Bishops,  and  then  send  you  a  particular  answer." — 
Rushfbrth’s  Collect,  vol.  i,  ed.  1721. 

The  Appendix  to  this  volume  is  in  good  old  English 
black  letter,  intensely  interesting. 


No.  CLXXIX. 

The  religious  and  moral  system  of  the  Hindoos  is  no 
doubt  of  great  antiquity ;  but  those  who  have  deeply 
investigated  the  pleasing  fictions  of  the  Hindoo  mytho¬ 
logy,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  same  origin, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  religious  and  civil  laws  of  the 
Hindoos,  called  “  The  Institutes  of  Menu,"  were  com¬ 
posed  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour;  that  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  volumes, 
were  written  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Institutes ; 
and  that,  preceding  this  period,  every  thing  being  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  the  account  was  obscure  and 
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fabulous.  It  is  (as  it  now  exists)  a  complete  system  of 
Polytheism,  and  a  source  of  a  thousand  fables  subversive 
of  truth  and  simplicity.  But  divested  of  extraneous 
matter,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  degree  of  purity  and 
sublimity  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Hindoo  reli¬ 
gion.  It  admits  of  no  proselytes,  and  is  therefore  the 
principal  means  of  preserving  the  castes  pure  and  dis¬ 
tinct  :  hence  neither  the  conquests  nor  the  oppression  of 
the  Mahomedans,  nor  the  intercourse  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  has  been  able  to  subvert  their  system.  Inter¬ 
dicted  from  all  or  any  change,  by  the  most  rigid  laws,  it 
ever  was,  and  ever  must  be  difficult  for  either  Christians 
or  Mahomedans  to  convert  a  Hindoo ;  for  with  them 
theology  is  so  blended  with  the  whole  moral  and  civil 
obligations  of  life,  that  it  enters  into  every  habit,  and 
sanctions  almost  every  action. — Oriental  Memoirs,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Montalbert . 

N.  B.  See  also  Hindoo  Mysteries. 


No.  CLXXX. 

Selden  and  Whitlock,  a.  d.  1649. — Mr.  Selden  swore 
that  if  he  (Mr.  Whitlock)  did  not  undertake  the  charge 
of  them,  all  these  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  books  and  manuscripts,  would  be  lost ;  and  there 
were  not  the  like  to  them,  except  only  in  the  Vatican  *, 
in  any  other  library  in  Christendom. 

This  was  said  in  reference  to  Whitlock’s  having  the 
charge  of  keeping  the  medals,  books,  &c.,  in  St.  James’s 
Library.  Whitlock  was  averse  to  the  responsibility, 
and  desired  to  be  excused,  but  was  persuaded  and  en¬ 
couraged  thereto  by  the  importunities  of  Selden.  The 
Council  made  an  order  accordingly,  that  Whitlock  be  the 
library  keeper,  and  to  have  lodgings  in  the  house,  and  to 
have  a  deputy  at  his  liking. —  Whitlock’s  Memorials , 
p.  400,  401. 

*  For  books  in  Vatican,  see  Evelyn’s  Diary,  quoted  previously. 
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No.  CLXXX1. 

The  Book  of  Rarities,  which  has  particular  reference  to 
the  curiosities  and  rarities,  historical  and  antiquarian,  &c. 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  many  fine  illus¬ 
trations,  and  includes  many  original  letters,  with  notes. 

Among  other  curiosities  referred  to  in  this  book,  are 
the  following  : — A  Homily  of  St.  Chrysostom,  translated 
into  Latin  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  folio  MS,  written  in  Sir 
John’s  own  hand,  and  was  probably  the  same  book  that 
was  presented  to  the  king,  or  some  other  courtier  or  man 
of  quality.  The  author  of  this  book  tells  us  that  it  was 
about  the  year  1136  the  University  began  to  erect 
suitable  accommodation  for  its  students.  That  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II,  1398,  the  Divinity  School  was  built,  and 
the  University  Library  was  finished,  at  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Scott,  alias  Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who,  besides  the  building,  gave  500  volumes  to  the 
Library,  some  of  which  now  remain. 

At  page  452  is  the  following  Epitaph  : — 

“  Underneath  this  marble  stone 
Lies  the  famous  Millington  ; 

A  man,  who  through  the  world  did  steer, 

In  th’  station  of  an  auctioneer. 

A  man  with  wondrous  sense  and  wisdom  blest, 
Whose  qualities  are  not  to  be  exprest.” 

Harl.  MSS,  5947. 

Millington  was  a  famous  witty  auctioneer;  there  was 
usually  as  much  comedy  in  his  “  once,  twice,  thrice,”  as 
can  be  met  with  at  a  play.  “  Where,”  said  he,  “  is  your 
generous  flame  for  learning  ?  Who  but  a  sot  or  a  block¬ 
head,  would  have  money  in  his  pocket  and  starve  his 
brains.” 

Part  of  an  Elegy  on  him  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Mourn  !  mourn  !  you  booksellers,  for  cruel  Death 

Has  robb’d  the  famous  auctioneer  of  breath. 
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He’s  gone,  he’s  gone,  oh  the  great  loss  deplore  ! 

Great  Millington,  alas  !  he  is  no  more. 

Oh  all  you  scribbling  tribe,  come  mourn  his  death, 

Whose  wit  hath  given  your  dying  fame  more  breath. 
The  whole  is  above  sixty-five  lines,  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  5947,  Iiarl.  MSS. 

Another  rare  poem  here  is,  “The  Funeralles  of  King 
Edward  Sixt,  anno  1553,  wherein  are  described,  the 
causers  and  causes  of  his  death,”  printed  by  Thos.  Marsh 
in  1560,  quarto,  twelve  leaves.  This  is  a  remarkable, 
rare  poem,  and  was  written  by  Wm.  Baldwin,  see  page 
213.  A  copious  account  of  this  poem  is  in  the  British 
Bibliographer,  vol.  ii,  page  97. 

Another  is  a  witty  Epigram  on  books,  thus :  — 

“Books  unto  virgins  I  compare, 

Who  at  the  first  but  slender  are ; 

But  yet  more  uncorrupt  by  far 
Than  when  they  grow  much  bulkier. 

The  water’s  sovereign  at  the  spring, 

The  spreading  rivers  want  the  thing.” 

Written  in  the  reign  of  James  11,  by  John  Ellis, 
upon  the  first  Edition  of  Books,  and  first  printed 
in  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Hartshorn’s  Book  of  Rarities, 
1  vol. 

Note.— Sir  John  Cheke  was  horn  at  Cambridge,  a.  d.,  1514,  and 
was  one  of  those  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for  Lady  J ane 
Grey’s  affair-  lie  had  not  resolution  enough  to  endure  martyrdom , 
but  recanted  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  Court.  He  died  of 
grief,  A.  d.  1557-  “  Recant  or  burn,”  terified  him  to  submission. 


No.  CLXXXII. 

Bishop  Bramhall  says,  “  Let  Mr.  Baxter  sum  up  in 
one  catalogue,  all  the  nonconformists  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  England,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  who  have  been  cast  aside  or  driven  away; 
I  dare  abate  him  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  only 
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exhibit  the  martyrologies  of  London  and  the  two  univer¬ 
sities  ;  or  a  list  of  those,  who  in  those  late  intestine  wars, 
have  been  haled  away  to  prisons,  or  chased  away  into 
banishment  by  his  own  party,  in  these  three  places  alone, 
or  left  to  the  merciless  world  to  beg  their  bread,  for  no 
other  crime  than  loyalty,  and  because  they  stood  affected 
to  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England; — and  they  shall  double  them  for  numbers; 
and  for  learning,  piety,  industry,  and  the  love  of  peace, 
exceed  them  incomparably  ;  so  as  his  party,  which  he 
gloiieth  so  much  in,  will  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named  in 
the  same  day.  And  if  he  compare  their  persecutions,  the 
sufferings  of  his  supposed  confessors  will  appear  to  be 
but  flea-bitings  in  comparison  of  theirs.  But  after  all 
this,  the  greatest  disparity  remaineth  yet  untouched, 
that  is,  in  the  cause  of  their  sufferings ;  the  one  suffered 
for  faith,  and  the  other  for  faction.” — Title  page  to  Walker’s 
attempt  to  recover  the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy ,  folio  edition,  1714. 

N.  B.  Certainly  the  two  indexes  of  livings  sequestered, 
and  clergy  who  were  the  victims,  seem  to  justify  the 
above  assertions,  as  the  appendix  also  testifies. 

Note. — The  object  of  Walker’s  old  folio  book  is  to  explain,  and 
defend,  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  he  tells  us  has  been,  and  is 
so  little  comprehended,  or  rather,  has  been,  especially  by  calumny, 
so  much  misrepresented.  In  his  book  he  proceeds  to  show,  in 
what  manner  the  two  thousand  ministers  were  ejected,  and  how 
many,  or  rather  how  few  of  them,  are  justly  chargeable  on  this  act 
of  uniformity ;  but  his  book,  which  is  a  ponderous  folio,  must  be 
read  to  be  understood. 


No.  CLXXXIII. 

On  Tuesday,  4th  April,  1688,  fourteen  London  appren¬ 
tices  were  tried  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  John 
Kelying,  Knt.  and  Sir  William  Wild,  Recorder,  and  a 
special  jury,  for  having  left  their  obedience  to  the  king, 
and  being  instigated  by  the  Devil,  and  being  found  at 
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the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred,  armed  and  arrayed  with 
sword  in  hand,  and  colours  made  of  a  green  apron  upon 
a  pole,  and  raising  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  red  coats,” 
&c.  After  summing  up  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  jury 
found  eight  of  them  guilty,  and  discharged  the  other  six  ; 
the  eight  were  remanded  for  judgment.  The  defence 
was,  that  they  had  assembled  to  pull  down  some  houses 
of  ill  fame.  The  riot  complained  of  was  on  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  23d  March,  1688.  The  king’s  counsel  in  this  cause 
was  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Pemberton. — Old  Tract,  City 
Library . 


No.  CLXXXIV. 

Miss  Hawkins,  alluding  to  Garrick,  says,  “  I  remember 
my  father,  having  me  in  his  hand,  met  him  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  riding  his  pretty  pony  ;  his  moving  my  compassion, 
by  lamenting  the  misery  of  being  summoned  to  town  in 
hot  weather  (I  think,  August),  to  play  before  the  King 
of  Denmark.  I  thought  him  sincere,  and  his  case  pitiable, 
till  my  father  assured  me  that  he  was  in  reality  very  well 
pleased,  and  that  what  he  groaned  at  as  labour,  was  an 
honour  paid  to  his  talents.  I  suppose,  no  one  of  the 
same  profession  ever  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  re¬ 
spectability  than  Garrick ;  for  to  call  him  Mr.  Garrick  is 
degrading  him ;  he  was  Garrick,  and  Garrick  only ;  to 
call  him  David  Garrick,  is  to  suppose  that  he  needs  dis¬ 
tinguishing  from  another  of  the  same  name,  when  per¬ 
haps  he  never  had  his  equal  in  that  or  any  other  (name). 
I .  must  not  conceal  the  infatuation  of  Garrick  in  the 
affair  of  the  Jubilee,  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  (1769). 
The  Jubilee  itself  failed  of  producing  the  effect  looked 
for ;  but  though  it  failed  as  a  public  amusement,  let 
Garrick  have  his  own  praise  for  the  discretion  with  which 
he  bore  the  disappointment.  He  joined  in  the  laugh, 
and,  determined  to  make  something  at  Drury  Lane  of 
what  had  been  nothing  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  turned 
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it  into  a  farce,  which  was  played  for  numerous  nights 
with  great  success.  Garrick  (ultimately)  gave  up  his 
concern  in  Drury  Lane  house  for  35,000/.  He  played 
to  such  full  houses  (in  Dublin),  that  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  crowds,  occasioned  a  fever,  which  was 
called  the  Garrick  fever.  He  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  A.  d.  1779.”—  Matilda  Hawkins' 
Memoirs  and  Anecdotes ,  2  vols.  1822. 


No.  CLXXXV. 

The  Coronation  Chair  is  of  the  date  of  King  Edward  the 
First’s  reign.  Rows  of  oak  and  ornaments  on  the  back 
and  sides,  with  pointed  arches,  the  form  of  which  confirms 
the  reported  age  of  this  venerable  relique.  Some  remains 
are  yet  to  be  seen  of  the  painting  and  gilding  with  which 
it  was  once  adorned ;  it  is  in  height  about  six  feet  seven 
inches,  in  depth  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  width  of  the 
seat  withinside  is  twenty-eight  inches.  At  nine  inches 
from  the  ground  is  a  frame  to  support  the  stone,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  is  the  seat.  The  block  appears  to  be  of 
reddish  sandstone,  and  at  each  end  a  short  iron  chain  is 
fastened  in  it,  but  these  are  nearly  concealed  by  the  wood 
work. 

This  chair  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  marble  seat. 
The  legends  relating  to  it  and  the  probable  history  are 
carried  back  to  a  period  so  remote,  that  the  aid  of  fiction 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  procure  it  reverence  and  re¬ 
gard.  Mr.  Toland  justly  styles  this  the  oldest  respected 
monument  in  the  world.  The  stone  seat  in  this  chair 
was  most  probably  one  of  those  stones  which  the  druids 
or  priests  of  the  country  were  used  to  consecrate  for  sacred 
or  political  purposes.  The  Irish  have  an  ancient  pro¬ 
phecy  respecting  the  stone,  implying  that  the  possession 
of  it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  regal  power. 
The  Irish  pretend  to  have  records  concerning  it  for  two 
thousand  years.  Fergus  the  First,  King  of  Scotland, 
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descended  from  blood  royal  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have 
been  crowned  on  this  fatal  stone,  which  he  had  from 
Ireland. — See  Ware’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii,  page  10, 
by  Harris ,  1764,  folio.  All  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned  in  it  till  our  victorious  Edward  brought  it  to 
England,  and  left  it  as  an  offering  of  conquest  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Confessor,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

Another  chair,  in  imitation  of  the  above  described,  was 
made  for  the  queen  of  William  III,  and  is  kept  in  the 
same  place. —  Taylor’s  Glory  of  Regality,  1820. 

Note. — A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1829,  says, 
“  this  chair  was  wickedly  mutilated  at  the  coronation  of  George 
IVth,  by  the  rascally  upholsterers,  with  a  view  to  modernize  it. 


No.  CLXXXVI. 

Talents ;  the  use  of  them  is  beautifully  adverted  to 
in  verse,  to  the  memory  of  Josh.  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.  P. 
from  the  text,  u  Occupy  till  I  come”  (Luke  xix,  13). 
The  author,  in  reference  to  the  deceased,  says,  “  He  was  a 
burning  and  shining  light,  an  exemplary  Christian,  patriot, 
and  philosopher.” 

“  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

And  is.  he  now  eclips’d  in  hopeless  night  ? 

No,  faith  beholds  him  near  the  sapphire  throne, 
Shining  more  bright  than  e’er  on  earth  he  shone; 
While  where  created  splendour  all  looks  dim, 
Heaven’s  host  are  glorifying  God  in  him. 

Come  we,  who  once  beheld  his  noontide  blaze. 
And  hid  before  him  our  diminished  rays  ; 

Since  his  translation  to  a  higher  sphere, 

We  may,  we  must  by  our  own  light  appear  : 

When  sun  or  moon  their  greater  beams  resign, 

The  stars  come  out,  they  cannot  choose  but  shine. 
With  force  like  his,  all  eyes  we  cannot  strike, 

.  We  may  not  equal  him,  but  may  be  like ; 
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Nor  let  the  meanest  think  his  lamp  too  dim. 

In  a  dark  world,  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him  ; 

By  feeble  instruments  in  providence 

God  is  well  pleas’d  his  bounties  to  dispense ; 

In  his  economy  of  grace  the  same, 

The  weakest  are  almighty  in  his  name. 

Talk  not  of  talents — what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 

Thy  duty,  be  thy  portion  five  or  two. 

Talk  not  of  talents — is  thy  duty  done  ? 

Thou  hadst  sufficient,  were  they  ten  or  one. 

Lord,  what  my  talents  are  I  cannot  tell, 

Till  thou  shalt.  give  me  grace  to  use  them  well  : 

That  grace  impart,  the  bliss  will  then  be  mine, 

But  all  the  power  and  all  the  glory  thine. 

Montgomery's  Poet's  Portfolio ,  1835. 

N.  B.  This  portfolio  of  the  poet’s  is  a  miscellany  of 
intellectual  excellence.  “  The  Chronicle  of  Angels,”  in 
three  parts,  is  a  sublime  subject. 


No.  CLXXXVII. 

The  records  of  the  City  of  London  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  document  relative  to  King  James  I,  on  his  accession 
to  the  crown.  “  At  a  Court  of  Aldermen,  a.  d.  1603,  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  ordered  the  Chamberlain  to  cause  three 
cups  of  golde,  with  cases  for  them  of  crymson  velvett, 
to  be  presently  bought  and  provided,  to  be  given  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Recorder,  in  the  name  of  this  citie  ;  the 
one  to  the  Kinge’s  Most  Excellent  Majestie,  the  other  to 
the  Queen’s  Higness,  and  the  third e,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  their  royal  passages  through  this  citty.#  ” 

“  High  Imperial  Majestie,  it  is  not  yet  a  yere  in  days, 
since  with  acclamation  of  the  people,  citizens  and  nobles, 
auspitiouslie  here  at  this  cross,  was  proclaimed  your  true 
succession  to  the  crowne  ;  if  then  it  was  joyous,  with  hats, 

*  The  expence  of  these  cups  and  cases  was  41 6Z.  10s.  5 d. 
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hands,  and  hearts,  lift  up  to  heaven,  to  crie  King  James, 
what  is  it  now,  to  see  King  James  ?  Come,  therefore,  O 
worthiest  of  kings,  as  a  glorious  bridegroome  through  your 
royall  chamber ;  but  to  come  nearer,  twenty,  and  more, 
are  the  soveraignes  we  have  served  since  our  conquest, 
but  conquerer  of  hearts,  it  is  with  you,  and  your  posteritie, 
that  we  have  vowed  to  love,  and  wish  to  serve,  whilst 
London  is  a  citie.  In  pledge  wherof,  My  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  this  citie,  wishing  a 
golden  reigne  unto  you,  present  your  greatness  with  a 
ljttle  cup.” 

This  recorder  was  grandson  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Montague,  M.  P.  in  1601  for  Higham  Ferrars ;  elected 
Recorder,  1603  ;  afterwards,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  Viscount  Mandeville,  1621  ; 
Earl  of  Manchester,  1625;  and  Lord  Keeper,  1627.  He 
died  at  a  lucky  time,  when  neither  religion,  loyalty,  law, 
nor  wisdom,  could  have  provided  for  any  man’s  security. 
The  present  Duke  of  Manchester  is  his  immediate  de¬ 
scendant. —  Nichols ’  Progresses  of  King  James  /,  vol.  i, 
^to.  1828. 

Note. — The  expence  of  this  coronation,  including  the  subse¬ 
quent  public  entry  through  the  city,  was  36,147/.  These  four 
volumes  are  full  of  the  pageantry  of  the  times,  with  good  plates, 
and  discover  much  research  into  the  history  of  the  period  they 
refer  to. 


No.  CLXXXVIII. 

In  the  palace  at  Munich,  there  is  a  display  of  magni¬ 
ficence  and  wealth,  almost  dazzling  to  the  beholder.  A 
bed  with  229  lbs.  weight  of  gold  in  it ;  mirrors,  gilding, 
and  bronzes,  and  tapestries  and  curiosities,  without  num¬ 
ber,  particularly  a  chapel,  and  treasury  attached  to  it, 
full  of  precious  things ;  among  others,  a  Virgin,  with  a 
gold  habit,  and  a  diamond  crown,  standing  upon  a  pe¬ 
destal  of  lapis  lazuli ;  another  Virgin,  with  vestments. 
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scarcely  less  precious;  an  organ,  constructed  with  gold, 
silver,  ebony,  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  adorned  with 
innumerable  pearls  and  other  jewels.  A  statue  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  in  jasper,  and  adorned  with  no 
fewer  than  *2291  brilliants,  406  rubies,  and  209  large 
oriental  pearls,  besides  numerous  other  costly  curiosities. 
Of  the  Glypthothek,  at  Munich,  H.  D.  Inglis  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  a  journey  from  London  to  Munich 
would  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  receptacle 
or  depository  of  marbles,  which  he  says  is  not  equalled 
by  any  edifice  in  Europe  ;  nothing  in  the  Escurial  (which 
he  had  seen)  or  any  other  place,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  floors  and  walls  of  this  Glypthothek.  No  head 
of  the  greatest  empire  has  raised  so  proud  a  trophy ;  and 
the  attention  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  constantly  directed 
to  the  accumulation  of  objects,  that  may  be  worthy  of 
being  received  into  so  beautiful  a  temple. — H.  D.  Inglis’ s 
Travels  in  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  1834,  page  102,  vol.  i. 

,Note. — There  is  no  city  in  Germany,  perhaps  not  in  Europe, 
(Rome  and  Florence  excepted),  which,  in  respect  to  art,  can  be 
compared  with  Munich ;  and  this  taste  for  the  arts  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  present  king.  The  author  speaks  of  the  Munich 
Gallery,  as  surpassed  by  none  for  its  pictures. 


No.  CLXXXIX. 

The  newspapers  of  this  period  (a.  d..  1660)  record  the 
following  as  intelligence.  “  This  afternoon,  14th  of  June, 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of 
White  Hall,  the  effigies  in  wax  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with 
a  cord  about  his  neck,  which  was  tied  unto  one  of  the 
bars  of  the  windows  of  the  house,  formerly  the  lodging  of 
Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  and  now  the  jewel  office,  which 
image  had  with  so  much  pomp  been  made  a  show  of  at 
Somerset  House.” — Public  Intelligencer,  June  18  to  25 
1660. 

Another  piece  of  public  intelligence  recites  the  order 
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of  both  houses,  for  digging  up  the  carcasses  of  those  two 
horrid  regicides,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  out  of  their  graves, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  hanged,  and  buried  under 
the  gallows. — Mercury ,  24  to  31  January,  1668. 

Another  announcement  of  this  period,  is  the  seizure  of 
the  late  Oliver  Cromwell’s  coach,  for  his  coach  maker’s 
debt;  this  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  1660.  See  Crom- 
ivelliana ,  small  folio,  plates*,  1810,  page  185-6. 

*  One  is  the  representation  of  the  Lord  Protector  laying  in 
state,  at  Somerset  House. 


No.  CXC. 

Archbishop  Sancroft,  after  his  deprivation,  and  when 
he  had  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  for  a  residence  very 
different,  he  was  visited  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury.  The 
archbishop  received  him  at  the  door  himself,  and  let  him 
in.  The  earl,  struck  with  the  contrast,  at  the  appearance, 
&c.  of  Sancroft,  after  a  pause,  burst  into  tears,  so  deeply 
was  he  affected  with  what  he  saw,  and  unable  to  suppress 
his  grief — “  Ah  !  my  good  lord,”  replied  Sancroft,  “  rather 
rejoice  with  me,  for  now  l  live  again.”  His  voluntary 
leaving  rank,  wealth,  and  power,  and  retiring  into  privacy, 
is  a  striking  proof  of  true  greatness  of  mind,  and  in  his 
case  it  is  pourtrayed  in  the  brightest  colours.  The 
Archbishop  retired  to  Fresingfield,  and  died  24th  Nov. 
1693,  aged  77  years  :  his  books  were  valued  at  2500/.  in 
1690.— Doyley's  Life  of  Sancroft. 

Note. — Burnet  has  infused  an  unusual  quantity  of  gall  in  liis 
life  ‘of  Sancroft. 


No.  CXCI. 

In  an  original  letter  of  a.  d.  1688,  the  liberation  of 
the  bishops  is  adverted  to  as  follows :  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Sancroft. 
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“  May  it  please  your  Grace,— It  will  doubtless  be 
strange  news  to  hear  that  the  Bishops  of  England  are  in 
great  veneration  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  reason  has  retained  so  much  of  its 
old  empire  amongst  men.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  no  news 
to  your  Grace  to  hear,  that  no  man  was  more  concerned 
in  the  safety  of  your  consciences  and  persons  than,  may 
it  please  your  Grace,  most  humble  servant, 

“  George  Mackenzie.” 

Bishop  Tanner’s  MSS ,  Oxford ,  vol.  v,  No.  88,  in 
Archbishop  Sancroft’s  Life ,  bp  Doyley . 

Note. — See  also  Clarendon’s  Diary,  5th  July,  1688,  and  Mac- 
pherson’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i,  page  264.  Portraits  of  the  bishops 
were  in  the  shops,  and  medals  were  struck  on  the  event ;  they 
were  compared  to  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  and  the  seven 
stars  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


No.  CXCII. 

Of  the  slaves  in  ancient  Rome,  their  price,  employ¬ 
ment,  &c.,  the  following  is  recorded  “  If  we  examine 
the  avocation  of  the  slaves,  we  shall  find  they  occupied 
every  conceivable  station,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  slaves,  i.  e.  personal  property. 
Virgil  made  one  of  his  a  poet,  and  Horace  himself  was 
the  son  of  an  emancipated  slave.  An  accomplished  play¬ 
actor  was  valued  at  1,600/. ;  a  good  fool  cheap  at  160/. ; 
a  good  cook  worth  any  price.  Beauty  was  a  fancy 
article,  and  varied  accordingly.  Mark  Antony  gave  for 
a  pair  of  beautiful  youths  1,600/.,  and  a  much  higher 
price  was  paid.  The  annual  salary  of  an  actress  was 
worth  sometimes  2,600/.  Lucullus  having  obtained  a 
number  of  prisoners  of  war,  sold  them  at  3s.  per  head.  A 
labourer  was  worth  from  15/.  to  20/.  Educated  slaves 
exercised  their  professions  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.” 
— History  of  Ancient  Rome . 

Note. — The  slaves  of  ancient  Rome  were  better  estimated  and 
treated  than  those  of  America  are  in  the  19th  century. 
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No.  CXCIII. 

In  Morgan’s  Collection  of  Tracts,  p.  ‘251,  1732,  there 
is  recorded  a  strange  account  of  birds  fighting  in  the  air, 
at  Cork,  1621.  It  is  described  as  a  bitter  and  sharp 
battle  among  themselves,  which  begun  on  the  7th,  and 
continued  till  the  12th.  They  separated  for  the  13th, 
and  were  seen  at  Woolwich  and  Gravesend,  near  London, 
and  returned  on  the  14th  instant.  This  battle  was 
accompanied  with  peculiar  strange  noises,  which  amazed 
the  whole  city  and  beholders,  and  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  prognosticating  some  fierce  political  and  civil 
struggle.  This  account,  when  the  tract  was  printed,  was 
not  disputed,  but  confirmed  by  individuals  of  honest 
reputation  and  credit. 


No.  CXCIV. 

In  the  year  1814,  when  the  British  forces  in  America 
destroyed  almost  to  a  house  Buffalo  Town  *,  a  poor  old 
widow,  made  desperate  by  her  situation  and  prospect  of 
ruin,  and  not  in  a  temper  to  take  any  denial,  procured  a 
broomstick,  to  which  she  appended  a  white  handker¬ 
chief,  and  thus  armed,  made  her  way  to  the  sentinels 
at  the  camp  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  demanded 
an  audience,  which  was  granted ;  and  with  so  much 
feeling  and  tears  represented  her  own  case,  with  the 
children  and  family  left  dependent  upon  her  and  the 
house,  that  orders  were  given  to  spare  it.  The  house 
was  accordingly  left  unhurt  among  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
The  writer  says  he  saw  her  still  living. — Reed  and  Matt  he- 
son’s  Letters  on  their  Visit  to  the  Churches. 

*  Buffalo  Town  is  on  a  junction  of  the  river  and  lake  Erie. 
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No.  CXCV. 

Slavery  in  America,  in  the  19th  century,  is  a  foul 
blot  among  that  people.  At  Baltimore  the  heart  is  sad¬ 
dened  :  it  is  a  slave  mart.  Here  in  the  newspapers  are 
advertisements  for  the  apprehension,  punishment,  and 
sale  of  slaves ;  such  as,  “  For  sale  a  black  woman,  38 
years  old,”  &c.  Again  we  read  as  follows—"  Cash  a 
very  liberal  price  always  given  for  slaves,  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  house  as  white  (for  a  black  deed).  Slavery  here 
is  still  hereditary  and  perpetual,  labour  compulsory  and 
uncompensated  ;  no  bargain  made,  nor  wages  given.  A 
pure  despotism  reigns,  and  governs  the  "  human  brute.” 
He  is  sold  by  auction  in  lots,  or  separated  at  the  will  of 
the  owner  :  he  is  punished  without  trial.  — P.  243. 

At  Washington  we  saw  the  slave  pen,  a  wooden  shed, 
whitewashed,  near  the  residence  of  the  slave  dealer.  The 
gain  in  this  traffic  is  considerable,  and  the  risk  is  in  pro¬ 
portion.  A  poor  woman  escaped  from  a  pen,  and  being 
pursued,  jumped  over  a  bridge,  choosing  death  rather 
than  such  a  life.  The  bonds  of  the  slave  are  made  well 
nigh  insufferable.  If  a  slave  run  away  there  is  "  a  hunt” 
with  dogs ;  and  one  was  deliberately  shot,  who  had 
escaped  into  a  tree,  by  his  pursuers. — See  page  253, 
vol.  ii. 

The  system  is  accursed ;  yet  all  this  is  flagrant,  and 
done  under  the  capital,  which  is  for  ever  echoing  with 
the  rights  of  man,  the  essential  equality  of  man,  and  a 
thousand  such  expressions. — Page  36,  vol.  i. 

The  only  redeeming  clause  is,  all  the  northern  states 
have  washed  their  hands  of  slavery  and  the  trade. 
Slavery  lingers  in  America,  and  it  is  impossible  it  should 
linger  long.  The  excess  of  numbers  engenders  fear,  and 
this  produces  cruelty  to  them. —  Reed  and  Mattheson’s  Visit 
to  the  American  Churches ,  2  vols.,  1835. 

Note. — Koster,  after  describing  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  several  parts  of  the  Brazils  as  being  comparatively  tole- 
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rable,  in  many  respects,  adds,  “  still  they  are  slaves and  in 
this  word  is  included  great  degradation,  great  misery,  and  great 
misfortune,  three  foul  blots  against  humanity. — Roster’s  Travels 
in  the  Brazils . 


No.  CXCVT. 

Rev.  Mr.  Reed  compares  the  Methodists  in  America  to 
a  hive  of  bees,  in  which  each  one  has  his  place,  and  each 
one  his  work  to  do  ;  and  where  each,  by  the  movement  of 
all,  is  constrained  to  fulfil  it ;  and  thus  the  whole  duty  of 
the  busy  and  happy  community  is  completed. 

They  have  done  more  in  America  and  Canada  than  any 
other  body  of  Christians,  to  carry  the  means  of  instruction 
and  worship  to  the  most  scattered  and  neglected  portions 
of  these  regions;  and  have  been  most  successful  in  their 
efforts  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Their  numbers  in 
America  are  (1835)  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one,  with  fewer 
ministers  than  any  other  sect,  p.  98.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  slaves  are  in  this  connection.  Taken  as  a  body, 
they  are  exceedingly  like  their  kindred  body  in  our  own 
country. 

On  reaching  the  shores  of  Old  England  the  author  of 
these  vols.  thus  expresses  himself,  at  page  496,  vol.  i, 
referring  to  his  voyage  home:  “  I  was  thankful  to 
have  seen  other  countries,  and  to  have  thought  better  of 
them  than  ever.  But  I  was  thankful  also  to  find  that  it 
was  not  at  the  expense  of  my  own  country,  from  which  I 
had  been  absent  seven  months,  and  had  travelled,  or 
passed  over  at  least  thirteen  thousand  miles. — Ibid. 

The  Unitarians  are  the  philosophers  of  the  United 
States.  Public  opinion  in  America  demands  that  every 
one  shall  belong  to  some  religious  sect  or  body;  and 
Unitarianism  is  in  general  the  religion  of  those  who  have 
none.  In  France,  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  attacked,  without  any  disguise,  both  religion  and 
the  ministers  of  religion.  In  America  it  labours  at  the 
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same  work,  but  is  obliged  to  veil  its  operations  under  a 
cloak  of  religion  ;  its  mantle  is  the  Unitarian  doctrine. — 
M.  de  Beaumont  on  the  Americans ,  vol.  ii,  page  197. 

This  writer  boldly  charges  upon  the  Americans  the 
great  political  crime  of  cruelty  to  the  coloured  race.  He 
says,  especially  in  regard  to  the  above  sect,  that  the 
slaves  are  hardly  allowed  to  enter  or  sit  in  their  chapels, 
it  would  degrade  the  whites ;  but  in  the  Catholic  places 
of  worship,  there  is  no  exclusion,  no  distinction. 

No.  CXCVII. 

Ephesus,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  a.  d.  1824. — 
The  desolation  of  this  once  great  city  was  then  complete. 
A  Turk,  whose  shed  we  occupied,  his  Arab  servant,  and 
a  single  Greek,  composed  the  entire  population,  some 
Turcomans  excepted,  whose  black  tents  were  pitched 
among  the  ruins.  The  Greek  revolution,  and  the  predatory 
excursions  of  the  Samiotes,  in  a  great  measure  accounted 
for  this  desertion.  There  is  still,  however,  a  village  near, 
having  about  four  hundred  Greek  houses.  This  is  the 
place  where  Christianity  once  flourished ;  and  now  the 
busy  hum  of  a  mighty  population  is  u  silent  as  death.” 
What  would  have  been  the  astonishment  and  grief  of  the 
beloved  Apostle  and  Timothy,  if  they  could  have  foreseen 
that  a  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  neither 
angel,  nor  church,  nor  city — when  this  great  city  would 
become  “  heaps,  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilder¬ 
ness  wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  the  son  of 
man  pass  thereby!”  Once  it  had  a  Christian  Temple, 
almost  rivalling  the  Pagan  in  splendour,  wherein  the  image 
that  fell  from  Jupiter  lay  prostrate  before  the  cross  ;  and 
as  many  tongues,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  public 
avowal,  “  that  great  is  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  address  of  the  town  clerk  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix, 
35)  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  inscription  found  by 
Chandler,  near  the  aqueduct,  commencing  as  follows 
“  Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious,  that,  not  only  among  the 
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Ephesians,  but  also  everywhere  among  the  Greek  nations, 
temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  portions,  &,c.” 
This  Temple  of  Diana  existed  541  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  the  building  of  it  occupied  220  years  ;  but 
now,  of  this  stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice,  the  site  is 
yet  undetermined,  the  remains  are  most  probably  buried 
under  the  soil  ;  “  and  the  Ephesians/’  says  Chandler, 
“  are  now  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in  extreme 
wretchedness,  dependence,  and  insensibility.” 

Rev.  V.  G.  Arundel’s  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  with  a  map  of  the  route,  and  numerous 
facsimiles  of  inscriptions  found  on  the  roads  ; 
an  extremely  interesting  volume. 


No.  CXCVI1I. 

“  How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear  the  main. 
On  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman’s  toil ! 

Not  that  another’s  danger  soothes  the  soul, 

But  from  such  toil  how  sweet  to  feel  secure ! 

How  sweet  at  distance  from  the  strife  to  view 
Contending  hosts,  and  hear  the  clash  of  war  ! 

But  sweeter  far  on  wisdom’s  heights  serene. 

Upheld  by  truth,  to  fix  our  firm  abode, 

To  watch  the  giddy  crowd  that,  deep  below. 

For  ever  wander  in  pursuit  of  bliss  ; 

To  mark  the  strife  for  honour  and  renown, 

For  wit  and  wealth,  insatiate,  ceaseless  urg’d 
Day  after  day,  with  labour  unrestrain’d.” 

Note. — This  book  (2d)  of  Lucretius,  opens  with  the  above 
sublime  description  of  a  Philosopher  looking  down  with  contempt 
and  pity  on  the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  is  followed  by  a  forcible 
exhortation  to  temperance  of  each  kind.  The  sixth  book  of  this 
poem  is  the  least  obscure  and  abstruse  of  the  whole. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  on  an  eminence,  near  a  wind¬ 
mill,  that  our  Edward  the  Third  stood  while  he  saw  the  valorous 
deeds  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  celebrated  Battle  of 
Cressy,  and  heard  the  clash  of  war.— -Mason  Good’s  Notes  on 
Lucretius ,  book  ii. 
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No.  CNCIX. 

The  designation  “  Lazy  monks  and  cloistered  indo¬ 
lence/'  is  among  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  age  ;  and,  like 
most  prejudices,  the  longer  hold  and  deeper  root  they  have 
taken  on  the  mind,  generally  the  more  absurd  they  are. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those,  stands  that  which  consigns 
to  detestation  and  contempt,  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesi- 
tics,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  age  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  the  designation  of  “  Lazy  Monks.” 

To  these  very  persons,  however,  are  owing  every  spark  of 
learning  which  the  present  age  enjoys.  For  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Grecian  and  Homan  authors  could,  in  the  ages 
of  Gothic  plunder,  have  found  refuge  from  the  barbarity 
of  the  times  nowhere  but  in  the  libraries  of  those  very 
monks  whom  custom  has  taught  us  to  despise.  It  were 
indeed  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  declaim  most  loudly 
against  “cloistered  indolence/'  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  reflect  in  what  manner  these  lazy  monks 
employed  their  time  and  revenues. 

That  they  were  the  patrons  of  agriculture  none  can 
deny ;  the  extensive  marshes  and  barren  heaths  which,, 
under  their  direction,  and  at  their  cost,  were  rescued  from 
sterility,,  indisputably  prove  the  claim  of  those  indolent 
priests  to  that  honour.  And  let  any  one  who  hesitates  to 
allow  them  taste,  nay  splendour,  in  the  line  of  architecture,, 
compare  the  places  of  Divine  worship  lately  raised  with 
the  infinity  of  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  churches,  &c.,. 
which  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  science,  the  zeal, 
the  purse,  of  these  lazy  monks.  And  had  not  these  monks- 
composed  chronicles  of  their  own  days,  the  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  must  have  been  almost  buried  in  oblivion 
Nor  would  the  accuracy  of  Rapin,  the  penetration  of 
Hume,  or  the  genius  of  Littleton,  have  availed  them  in 
composing  the  memoirs  of  past  times,  had  they  not  had 
the  inexhaustable  reservoir  of  monkish  records  to  supply 
them  with  authentic  information,  instead  of  the  vague 
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and  uncertain  reports  of  tradition,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  their  only  resource.  But  further,  poetry, 
physic,  and  painting,  owned  no  other  fiome.  That  they 
throve  not  in  these  nurseries  is  too  well  known  to  be 
denied ;  yet  most  assuredly  the  protection  which  they 
received  kept  them  from  utter  extirpation,  and  preserved 
them  in  such  a  state  as  enabled  them  to  throw  out  vigor¬ 
ous  roots  and  branches,  when  transplanted  in  the  16th 
century  into  a  more  favourable  soil. — Anecdotes,  Ancient 
and  Modern ,  Janies  Petty  Andrews,  F.A.S.,  1  vol.  1789, 
in  Private  Collection  of  Wm.  Burgess,  Esq. 

Note. — This  volume  appears  the  result  of  much  industry  and 
research  on  almost  every  general  topic  of  inquiry,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  laconic  for  the  term  u  Anecdotes  nor  are  the  authorities 
uniformly  given. 


No.  CC. 

On  the  Prophecies,  and  the  phrase  u  Christianity,” 
Coleridge  has  the  following  remarks  : — “  If  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  rightly  interpreted  of 
Jesus,  our  Christ,  then  there  is  no  prediction  whatever 
contained  in  it  of  that  stupendous  event,  the  rise  and 
establishment  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  the  preceding  Jewish  history  is  as  nothing.  With  the 
exception  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  never  classed  among  the  prophecies,  and  an  ob¬ 
scure  text  of  Jeremiah,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  favours  the  notion  of  a  temporal 
Messiah.  What  moral  object  was  there  for  which  such 
a  Messiah  should  come  ?  What  could  he  have  been  but  a 
sort  of  virtuous  Sesostris,  or  Buonaparte? 

“  What  all  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  what 
Romanists  and  Protestants  believe  in  common,  that  I 
call  Christianity.  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  can  I 
call  Unitarians  and  Socinians  believers  in  Christ,  at  least 
not  in  the  Christ  of  whom  I  have  read  or  known  any 
thing.” — Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  i,  page  92. 
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No.  CCI. 

The  importance  of  reputation  is  enforced  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  J.  P.,  from  his  cousin  (by  way  of  caution  for  his 
travels),  in  the  following  quaint  fable  : — It  happened  as 
these  three  companions.  Fire,  Water,  and  Fame,  travelled 
together,  they  consulted,  that  if  they  lost  one  another 
how  they  might  be  returned,  and  meet  again.  Fire  said, 
“  Where  you  see  smoke,  there  you  will  find  me Water 
said,  “  Where  you  see  marsh  and  moorish  low  ground, 
there  shall  you  find  me but  Fame  said,  “  Take  heed 
how  you  lose  me ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  run  a  great 
hazard  never  to  meet  me  again ;  there  is  no  retrieving 
me.”  He  that's  got  the  fame  of  an  early  riser  may  sleep 
till  noon ;  and  let  me  give  you  this  caveat,  that  nothing 
is  more  precious  than  reputation. — John  Howell's  Letters , 
1634. 


No.  CCII. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  practice,  frequently  felt  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  creed  (or  his  philosophy),  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  friends  regrets  that  his  reason  should  deprive  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  believing  that  there  is  a  future  state, 
where  their  intercourse  would  be  uninterrupted,  and  their 
happiness  unalloyed.  In  his  letters  to  Swift  he  says, 
“  I  am  heartily  afflicted  when  I  am  awakened  from  so 
pleasing  a  dream,  if  it  be  a  dream.”  But  his  distorted 
imagination  checked  the  aspiration.  He  returned  in 
thought  to  mere  material  mortality.  His  passions  were 
as  fiery  as  his  genius,  and  in  his  youth  he  disdained  to 
control  the  one,  or  to  regulate  the  other.  In  the  agonies 
of  death  he  was  awfully  consistent  with  himself:  he 
rejected,  without  hesitation,  the  proffered  offer  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  died  as  he  had  always  lived,  offering  in  his  last 
moments  a  melancholy  proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  died  in 
his  74th  year,  December  1751. 

The  least  suspicious  of  all  panegyrics  on  this  nobleman 
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appears  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January  1752, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  contemporary  political  oppo¬ 
nent. 

**  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  says  Pope,  is  above  trifling 
when  he  writes  of  any  thing  in  this  world.  He  is  more 
than  mortal.  If  ever  he  trifles,  it  is  when  he  turns 
divine.”  The  evening  of  his  life  was  splendid,  though 
cheerless.  He  contended  matter  had  a  thinking  quality, 
and  this  was  with  him  the  soul.  The  antidote  to  this 
theory  is  found  in  Clark  and  Baxter,  on  the  immateria¬ 
lity  of  the  soul. 

One  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  most  inconsistent  acts  was 
in  leaving  to  Mallett  his  MSS,  who  published  them 
1754. — Cooke’s  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  vol.  ii,  p.  275. 

Note. — The  deistical  parts  of  Bolingbroke’s  works  were  tem¬ 
perately  and  effectively  answered  by  Leland.  Warburton’s 
attempt  was  too  intemperate. 


No.  CCIII. 

The  tragical  death  of  three  kings  of  France  is  adverted 
to  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  12th  May  1620,  from  Sir 
James  Crofts.  The  first  was  Henry  II,  who,  while  at  tilt 
with  M.  Montgomery,  was  killed  by  a  splinter  of  a  lance 
that  pierced  his  eye.  Henry  III,  of  France,  not  long  after 
was  killed  by  a  young  friar,  who,  in  lieu  of  a  letter,  pulled 
out  a  long  knife,  which  he  had  concealed,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  as  the  king  came  out  from  the 
closestool,  and  so  dispatched  him.  This  regicide  was 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  nobles  of  the  palace. 

The  same  destiny  attended  Henry  IV,  by  the  monk 
Ravillac ;  but  the  torments  invented  for  the  murderer 
were  vindictive  and  barbarous,  and  such  as  make  the 
mind  shudder.  The  idea  of  Italian  physicians  being- 
consulted  how  to  prolong  life  to  endure  torture  (three 
hours),  is  horrible,  and  answered  no  rational  end,  unless 
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it  was  to  exhibit  the  firmness  of  a  murderer,  an  enthu¬ 
siast,  and  fanatic.  —  Howell’s  Letters,  1634,  book  i, 
pp.  41,  42. 

No.  CC1V. 

In  the  years  a.  d.  1711-12,  twelve  new  peers  were 
created  ;  and  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  reported  to 
have  declared  that  they  should  have  three  times  as  many 
more,  if  these  were  not  enough.  When  these  peers  took 
their  seats,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  ironically  asked  them 
whether  they  intended  to  vote  by  their  chairman  ?  This 
sudden  creation  of  a  majority  was  an  unprecedented  and 
invidious  act,  and  is  to  be  excused  by  nothing  but  the 
necessity,  and  hardly  by  that,  although  it  re-established 
the  supremacy  of  the  Tories.  —  Cooke’s  Life  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke ,  vol.  i,  p.  193. 

Note. — The  author  doubts  the  truth  of  Earl  Wharton’s  query  to 
the  new  peers,  as  the  report,  though  prevalent,  is  unsupported  by 
testimony. 


No.  CCV. 

Judge  Hale  and  Coke. — In  many  respects  they  were 
alike,  both  splendid  examples  of  industry  and  attainments. 
Both  rose  by  gradual  and  meritorious  stages  to  the  chief 
seats  of  justice  :  both  achieved  wonderful  objects  amidst 
continual  cares  and  weighty  occupations  :  both  reasoned 
and  inferred  with  an  adroitness  that  is  truly  enviable: 
both  delighted  to  immure  themselves  amongst  ancient 
records  and  the  rarest  manuscripts :  both  drew  copiously 
from  them,  and  with  equal  fondness.  The  works  of  both 
are  a  vast  mine  of  erudition  ;  and  notwithstanding  defects, 
which  were  chiefly  incidental  to  their  day,  both  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  beacons  and  lights  to  all  lawyers. — Life  of 
Hale,  1835,  by  J .  B.  Williams. 

Of  Judge  Hale  it  is  recorded,  that  he  made  collections 
out  of  the  books  he  read,  and  mingling  them  with  his 
own  observations,  digested  them  into  a  common-place 
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book;  a  plan  of  procedure  which,  whatever  objections 
may  be  urged  against  it,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
example  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  men.  Hale’s 
Common-place  Book  now  enriches  the  library  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  He  took  nothing  upon  trust ;  and  like  his  friend 
the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Win.  Noy),  was  unwearied  in 
searching  records,  &c.  —  Life  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Matthew  Hale ,  1835. 

Note. — In  1644  Hale  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  counsel  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  on  his  arraignment. 

In  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I,  it  is  said  Hale  furnished  the  king 
with  the  objections  which  he  so  pointedly  put.  Hale  was  then  a 
Serjeant  at  Law.  The  objections  saved  the  king  from  being 
insulted  by  a  laboured,  pedantic,  sophistical,  canting  speech, 
which  Cook  was  prepared  to  deliver  in  case  the  king  had  pleaded. 
— (See  Family  Library,  No.  xxxi,  page  33.) 

Coke  is  far  below  Hale  :  see  his  Life,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


No.  CCVI. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  was  not  (as  some  assert)  ori¬ 
ginally  Roman  Catholic.  Christianity  existed  and 
nourished  for  many  centuries  before  Popery  was  known 
in  Ireland.  Popery  became  the  religion  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  our  Henry  the  Second.  He  it  was,  and  the 
arms  of  England,  that  compelled  the  Irish  to  adopt  it. 
The  Reformation,  which  rendered  such  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  to  England,  produced  little  comparative  change  in 
Ireland  ;  for  many  years,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
even  the  sees  of  Derry,  Clogher,  and  Raphoe,  were 
suffered  to  remain  vacant.  In  all  Ireland,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  number  of  churches  was  probably 
about  400:  they  were,  in  1830,  about  1,300.  About 
one  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of  resident  clergy, 
incumbents  and  curates,  was  below  800  ;  at  the  Union 
about  1,000;  they  are  now  about  or  above  2,000.  The 
whole  income  of  the  church  of  Ireland  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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and  others  asserted  to  be  below  450,000/.  In  Ireland 
there  are  about  1,400  benefices;  this  income,  if  equally 
divided  among  the  2,000  clergy,  each  would  receive 
about  225/.  a  year.  So  much  for  the  alleged  surplus. 
The  State  is,  in  reference  to  the  Church,  a  trustee,  and 
not  a  proprietor.  That  the  Government  has  the  power  to 
confiscate  this,  or  any  other  property,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  ;  but  the  right  it  has  not.  It  has  no  right  to  do 
what  is  wrong.  The  precedent  quoted  is  Henry  VIII; 
but  at  any  rate  he  will,  in  this  respect,  afford  his  ad¬ 
mirers  little  support ;  at  least  he  contrived  to  get  the 
previous  consent  of  the  persons  to  be  robbed  ;  if  he  found 
them  untractable,  he  hanged  them.  The  tree  is  still 
standing  in  Woburn  Park,  which,  by  the  suspension 
upon  it  of  the  last  abbott,  transferred  the  rich  domains  of 
that  Abbey  to  the  family  of  Russell.  Has  Lord  John 
Russell  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Irish  church  ?  or,  if 
he  fail  to  obtain  it,  is  he  prepared  to  follow  the  example 
of  that  eminent  lover  of  freedom,  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
the  somewhat  extreme  act  of  policy  which  endowed,  with 
its  princely  revenues,  the  House  of  Bedford  ?  But  Lord 
John  Russell  takes  it  for  granted  the  church  has  a  super¬ 
fluity  of  wealth.  Where  does  he  find  the  evidence?  not 
surely  in  the  facts  before  quoted.  The  great  cause  of 
the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  Irish  church,  through  so 
many  previous  reigns,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wanton  and 
almost  incredible  spoliations  which  it  has  suffered  from 
the  State  :  and  yet  we  are  told,  in  the  19th  century, 
under  the  plea  of  rendering  the  church  more  efficient, 
the  course  is  to  pursue  the  same  insult  and  spoliation. 
The  secret  is  to  give  a  boon  to  that  religion  which 
William  Lord  Russell,  the  true  friend  of  Christianity  and 
of  real  liberty,  denounced,  even  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  “  as  an  idolatrous  and  bloody  religion.” — See 
Important  Facts ,  a  Tract ,  published  by  Rivington ,  1835. 

The  indulgences  of  King  Charles  I  to  the  Roman  Catholics  so 
offended  and  alarmed  the  stricter  Protestants,  that  Lord  Falkland 
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was  recalled,  and  a  proclamation  issued,  forbidding  the  Romish 
clergy  to  exercise  their  spiritual  functions.  Fifteen  religious 
houses  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and  the  Popish  College 
annexed  to  the  Protestant  University  in  Dublin.  The  policy 
(then)  was  to  coerce,  as  it  now  is  to  conciliate.  Will  either 
succeed  while  Popish  doctrines  are  inculcated,  and  agitation  tole¬ 
rated  ? — James  Reid’s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland , 
vol.  i. 

Note. — The  Protestant  church  of  Ireland  is  too  little  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  its  history  less  understood,  than  it  should  be  in  the 
19th  century. 


No.  CCVII. 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
synod  held  in  Londonderry  (Ireland),  July  23,  1835,  it 
was  moved,  that  the  report  on  the  subject  of  the  reformed 
church  in  America,  be  adopted  by  the  synod,  viz.,  “  That 
there  are  moral  evils  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  render  it  necessary  to  refuse  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  whole  system.”  In  this  remarkable  instru¬ 
ment,  there  is  contained  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
being  or  authority  of  God  ;  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  professed  submission  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  It  gives  support  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  admits  to  its  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Deists,  and  Atheists.  It 
establishes  that  system  of  robbery  by  which  men  are  held 
in  slavery,  despoiled  of  liberty,  and  property  of  protec¬ 
tion.  It  violates  the  principles  of  representation  by 
bestowing  upon  the  domestic  tyrant,  who  holds  hundreds 
of  'his  fellow  creatures  in  bondage,  an  influence  in 
making  laws  for  freemen  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
his  own  slaves.  The  constitution  is,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  excellences  in  many  instances,  oppressive  and 
impious.  —  Resolutions  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland,  held  at  Derry . 

Note. — The  motion  was  carried,  one  elder  alone  dissenting.  The 
resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cameron,  and  seconded  by 
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Mr.  H.  Small.  The  debate  occupied  the  entire  of  the  day,  and 
several  admirable  speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion. — Editor. 

Whatever  is  intellectual,  whatever  is  ennobling,  whatever  is  good 
or  great  in  America,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  of  English  origin. — 
Southey’s  Essays ,  1832. 


No.  CCVIII. 

Ancient  magnificence  and  modern  splendour  are  thus 
contrasted  : — “  Where  in  Europe  is  there  an  edifice  like 
the  great  Temple  at  Karnack,  one  hall  of  which  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty  columns,  each  column  being 
thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  dimensions  rarely  to  be 
found  in  Europe ;  and  every  portion  of  that  splendid 
court  covered  with  carefully  finished  and  painted  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  while  the  materials  used  in  the  pyramids  of  Mem¬ 
phis  are  sufficient  to  construct  a  city ;  and  that  no 
palaces  in  Europe  are  comparable  in  splendour  to  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  At  Meroe,  the  cemetery  of 
the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  the  appearance  of  the  pyramids  in 
the  distance  announced  their  importance,  doubtless  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Ethiopia.  There  are 
now  the  remains,  or  traces,  of  upwards  of  eighty  of  these 
pyramids ;  probably  they  were  constructed  over  wells,  in 
which  the  bodies  were  deposited. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  civilization  than  the  contrast  between  the 
wretched  abodes  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  magnificent  sepulchres  of  her  departed  kings, 
especially  the  temple  of  A  mar  ah.”— H oskin’s  Ethiopia , 
quarto ,  1835,  with  Illustrations ,  and  Map  of  his  Travels. 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  volume  is  intensely  inte¬ 
resting  ;  the  illustrations  are  splendid,  especially  the 
ancient  processions,  drawn  by  an  artist  on  the  spot,  in  the 
original  colours. 
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No.  CCIX. 

Natural  Theology. — On  this  subject  Lord  Brougham 
says,  u  It  stands  far  above  all  other  sciences  for  the 
sublime  and  elevating  nature  of  its  objects.  It  tells  of 
the  creation  of  all  things ;  of  the  mighty  power  that 
fashioned  and  sustained  the  universe  ;  of  the  exquisite 
skill  that  contrived  the  wings,  and  beak,  and  feet  of 
insects  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  that  lighted  the 
lamp  of  day,  and  launched  into  space  comets  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  a  million  times 
swifter  than  cannon  balls,  and  burning  with  a  heat  which 
a  thousand  centuries  could  not  quench.  It  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  material  existence,  and  raises  us  from  the 
creation  to  the  Author  of  nature.  Its  office  is  not  only  to 
mark  what  things  are,  but  for  what  purpose  they  were 
made,  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  all-powerful  Being, 
with  whose  existence  and  attributes  its  high  prerogative 
is  to  bring  us  acquainted.  If  we  prize,  and  justly,  the 
delightful  contemplations  of  the  other  sciences,  it  is 
surely  a  yet  more  noble  employment  of  our  faculties, 
and  a  still  higher  privilege  of  our  nature,  humbly,  but 
confidently,  to  ascend  from  the  universe  to  its  great  First 
Cause,  and  investigate  the  unity,  the  personality,  the 
intentions,  as  well  as  the  matchless  skill  and  mighty 
power  of  Him,  who  made,  and  sustains,  and  moves  those 
prodigious  bodies,  and  all  that  inhabit  them/’ — Lord 
Brougham’s  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology ,  illustrated , 
1835. 

Note. — Lord  Brougham’s  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,  is 
-vigorous,  broad,  and  striking  as  a  whole,  but  dashed  with  negli¬ 
gence,  and  disfigured  by  obscurities  in  parts.  Its  materials  have 
been,  seized  in  haste,  and  arranged  without  care,  yet  display  great 
readiness  in  appreciating  the  ideas  of  others.  But  if  the  critical 
canon  be  sonnd,  “  in  every  work  regard  the  writer’s  end,”  the 
discourse  is  an  egregious  failure.  It  does  not  impress  the  reader 
with  any  additional  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  any 
enlarged  ideas  of  his  attributes,  and  it  totally  breaks  down  in  the 
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main  object  of  the  book — that  of  showing  the  science  of  Natural 
Theology  to  be  identical  in  its  nature  with  the  physical  sciences. 
— Westminster  Review ,  April,  1836. 

Lord  Brougham  talks  about  Revelation,  and  says,  “  How  ill 
supported  the  truths  of  Revelation  would  be,  if  the  props  were 
withdrawn  which  they  draw  from  Natural  Theology.”  Does  Reve¬ 
lation  then  depend  upon  Natural  Theology  ?  Lord  Brougham 
seems  to  infer  it  does. 

See  Locke  on  a  similar  question  (Human  Understanding,  iv, 
19,  4.) 


No.  CCX. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  is,  to  the  full, 
as  complete  as  that  upon  which  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  matter :  indeed  it  is  more  certain  and  more  irrefragable. 
The  consciousness  of  existence,  the  perpetual  sense  that 
we  are  thinking,  and  that  we  are  performing  the  operation 
quite  independently  of  all  material  objects,  proves  to  us 
the  existence  of  a  being  different  from  our  bodies,  with  a 
degree  of  evidence  higher  than  any  we  can  have  for  the 
existence  of  those  bodies  themselves,  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  material  world.  It  is  certain,  proved  indeed  to 
demonstration,  that  many  of  the  perceptions  of  matter 
which  we  derive  through  the  senses  are  deceitful,  and  seem 
to  indicate  that  which  has  no  reality  at  all.  Indeed  it  is 
barely  that,  all  the  sensations  and  perceptions  which  we 
have  of  the  material  world,  may  be  only  ideas  in  our  own 
minds  ;  it  is  barely  possible,  therefore,  that  matter  may 
have  no  existence.  But  that  mind,  that  the  sentient 
principle,  that  the  thing,  or  the  being,  which  we  call  “  I,” 
and  “We,”  and  which  thinks,  feels,  and  reasons,  should 
have  no  existence,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Of  the 
two  existences,  then,  that  of  mind,  as  independent  of 
matter,  is  more  certain  than  that  of  matter  apart  from 
mind. 

The  belief  that  mind  exists,  is  essential  to  the  whole 
argument  by  which  we  infer  that  the  Deity  exists  ;  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  the  foundation  of  Natural  Theology  ;  and 
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upon  the  scheme  of  Materialism,  no  rational,  indeed  no 
intelligible,  account  can  be  given  of  a  First  Cause,  or  of 
the  creation  or  government  of  the  universe. 

Our  own  existence  as  sentient  and  thinking  beings,  im¬ 
plies  the  existence  of  the  mind,  which  has  sense  and 
thought.  To  know,  therefore,  that  we  are,  and  that  we 
think,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  soul's  existence,  and  this 
is  altogether  independent  of  matter.  Nay,  we  only  know 
the  existence  of  matter  through  the  operations  of  the 
mind  ;  and  if  we  doubt  at  all,  it  would  be  far  more 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  matter  exists,  than  that  mind 
exists.  But  that  our  mind,  that  which  remembers,  com¬ 
pares,  imagines  ;  in  a  word,  that  which  thinks ;  that  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  are  perpetually  conscious,  of 
that  which  cannot  but  exist  if  we  exist  ;  that  this  should 
have  no  existence,  is  both  impossible,  and  indeed,  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.  We  have,  therefore,  evidence  of  the 
strictest  kind  and  unerring,  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  mind  exists,  and  is  different  from,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  .matter  altogether. — Lord  Bt'ougham,  ibid . 
105-107. 

Note. — See  Materialism. 


No.  CCXI. 

There  are  few  things  which  have  puzzled  naturalists 
more  than  the  way  in  which  eels  propagate  their  young : 
even  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  the  present  moment,  curi¬ 
osity  has  been  excited  on  this  subject,  and  but  little  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it.  The  author  admits  that  he  has 
had  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  he  once  had,  of  eels  being 
viviparous  ;  but  that  eels  are  oviparous  he  is  now  satisfied, 
from  the  frequent  opportunities  he  has  had,  and  by  con¬ 
versations  with,  and  experiments  made  on  eels  by  that 
acute  and  ingenious  naturalist,  Mr.  Yarrell.  This  gentle¬ 
man  says  he  saw  at  Cambridge  two  preserved  skins  of 
eels,  which  weighed  together  fifty  pounds  weight,  one 
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twenty-seven  pounds,  the  other  twenty-three  pounds, 
they  were  taken  in  a  drainage  near  that  place  ;  they  were 
the  sharp-nosed  silver  eels. 

Referring  to  the  eel  fair  of  the  year  1832,  which  was 
particularly  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames 
at  Kingston,  at  the  appearance  of  their  passage,  the 
young  eels  were  generally  about  three  inches  long ;  and 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he 
says,  Dr.  Roots  calculated  that  1,800  of  them  passed  in 
the  course  of  a  minute :  and  when  one  considers  the 
length  of  time  which  the  column  of  eels  takes  in  passing, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  prodigious  numbers. 

The  term  “  eel  fair/’  originates  in  the  Thames  fisher¬ 
men  keeping  a  sort  of  holiday  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  young  eels  ;  but  the  verb  “  to  fare,”  signifies  “  to 
travel,  or  voyage,”  and  as  the  annual  performance  of  the 
eel  is  an  undoubted  act  of  this  nature,  fare  may  be  a 
proper  term  to  apply  to  their  annual  migrations  in  this 
sense  of  the  word.  But  their  descent  into  the  brackish 
waters,  however  general,  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  eels  or  the  production 
of  the  young  ones. —  Gleanings  in  Natural  History ,  by 
Edward  Jesse ,  Esq.,  1835. 

N.  B. — This  second  edition  is  full  of  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting  matter  and  anecdotes,  especially  his  notice  of  the 
warbler’s  nest,  or  sedge  bird,  and  others. 

Note. — At  the  Island  of  Rodrigue,  in  the  eastern  seas,  eels  were 
found  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  so  large  that  one  of  them  was  a  load 
for  two  men  to  carry.  He  says  this  was  narrated  by  the  early 
French  settlers — See  Martin’s  British  Colonies. 


No.  CCXII. 

When  King  James  II  came  to  the  crown,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  at  his  first  audience,  told  the  king  he  saw 
several  priests  about  him,  who  would,  he  knew,  importune 
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him  to  alter  the  established  religion  of  England  ;  but  he 
wished  his  majesty  not  to  hearken  to  their  advice,  for  if 
he  did  he  would  repent  of  it  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
king,  taking  ill  the  ambassador’s  freedom,  asked  him  (in 
a  passion)  whether  in  Spain  the  king  advised  with  his 
confessors?  “  Yes,  Sir,”  replied  Don  Pedro,  u  and  that 
is  the  reason  our  affairs  go  on  so  ill.”  The  king  had 
some  time  contemplated  two  things  ;  to  set  himself  above 
the  law,  and  to  alter  the  established  religion  ;  and  no 
consideration  could  abate  his  impetuous  zeal  in  these 
projects,  backed,  as  they  were,  by  those  he  admitted  to 
his  secret  councils,  and  especially  by  his  queen,  Mary  of 
Modena ;  but  James,  when  too  late,  had  reason  to  see 
the  extent  of  his  error.  His  success  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  Monmouth  served  only  to  excite  him  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  favourite  project,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Popery  in  these  realms. — Trevor's  Life  of 
William  III. 

*  “  The  king,  taking  ill  the  freedom  of  the  ambassador,  asked 
him  in  a  passion,”  &c.  How  does  it  appear  he  was  in  a  passion  ? 
how  is  this  known  ? 

The  author  of  this  excellent  work  agrees  with  others,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  legitimate  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
if  the  Parliament  had  not  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


No.  CCXIII. 

Swartz. — This  faithful  and  zealous  missionary  died  12th 
February,  1798.  Very  affecting  were  the  weeping  and 
sobs  in  the  Christian  village  on  both  sides  of  the  garden, 
which  were  heard  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  where, 
on  the  following  day,  we  buried  him.  We  commenced 
a  hymn,  but  the  lamentations  of  the  people  drowned  the 
voices ;  and  when  the  Europeans  had  retired,  the  natives 
themselves  began  a  hymn.  One  who  stood  near  me  said, 
“  Now  he  who  was  the  desire  of  us  all,  is  gone the 
exclamation  went  to  my  heart.  He  died  at  Tanjore,  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  his  age. 
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On  a  stone  over  his  grave  are  the  following  lines,  com¬ 
posed  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  himself : 

“  Firm  wast  thou,  humble  and  wise, 

Honest,  pure,  free  from  disguise  ; 

Father  of  orphans,  the  widow’s  support, 

Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort. 

To  the  benighted,  dispenser  of  light, 

Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  was  right ; 
Blessing  to  prince,  to  people,  and  me, 

May  I,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee, 

Wisheth  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee.” 

Swartz’s  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  his  church  at 
Trichonopoly,  18th  May  1766,  is  devout  and  simple,  and 
worthy  of  his  known  self-dedication  and  zeal  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  Master.  Adjoining  this  house  Swartz  built  a 
mission-hous£,  and  an  English  and  Tamul  school :  in 
effecting  this  he  expended  his  salary  as  chaplain  to  the 
garrison. — See  his  Life,  by  Hugh  Pearson,  2d  edition, 
2  vols.  1835. 

Note. — The  Rajah  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Swartz 
during  his  infancy  and  youth,  by  his  father.  “  The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed.” 


No.  CCXIV. 

The  practice  of  dragging  religion  or  religious  phraseo- 
logy  into  the  service  of  parties  and  politics,  was,  it 
appears,  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  age  (a.  d.  1641),  from 
which  none  of  the  parties  were  free  ;  although  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  Cromwell  and  his  party  availed  themselves  largely 
of  its  influence  with  the  people,  perhaps  more  than  the 
other  side  could  *  ;  but  from  this  practice  the  king  him¬ 
self  was  not  free,  for  we  find  him  animating  his  small 
army,  in  1642,  by  telling  them  -  they  will  have  none  to 
encounter  but  rebels,  most  of  them  Anabaptists,  Brown- 
ists,  and  Atheists  (designation  of  rebels  by  King  Charles  I), 
*  See  Resolutions  of  Oliver’s  Parliament,  July  1653. 
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who  would  destroy  both  church  and  commonwealth. 
Query,  was  not  the  king  justified  in  adopting  such  lan¬ 
guage,  and  using  such  as  a  motive  for  exertion  to  his 
followers  ?  The  Editor  terms  this  bigotry,  and  observes, 
“  The  flower  of  the  French  democrats  avoided  this  incon¬ 
sistency  by  discarding  at  once  their  king,  their  God,  and 
their  morality.” — Life  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hutchinson ,  by  his 
widow ,  Lucy  Hutchinson  ;  with  her  own  Heroic  Life  pre¬ 
fixed,  1806,  quarto,  plates. 


No.  CCXV. 

The  diary  (or  journal)  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  a.  d. 
1806,  has  the  following  : — “  The  distribution  of  time  into 
years  naturally  disposes  one  to  fancy  that  a  new  year,  or 
a  new  combination  of  cyphers,  denotes  sdme  new  reality 
in  nature.  The  conclusion  of  a  year  seems  a  sort  of 
pause  in  the  progress  of  time,  which  disposes  the  mind 
to  retrospect.  The  year  1806  is  almost  a  blank  in  this 
diary,  and  so  it  almost  was  in  fact ;  it  was  very  barren  in 
enjoyment  and  improvement.  I  begin  the  year  1807 
with  a  firm  resolution  (I  hope  it  may  prove  unshaken) 
to  be  more. industrious.” — Chap.  7,  vol.  i. 

“  Scotch  history  (he  says)  is  in  fact  an  account  of 
savage  people  ;  stabbing  or  assassination,  in  some  shape, 
was  the  common  death  of  courtiers.  Among  the  his¬ 
torical  events,  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  is  the  most  un¬ 
accountable  :  it  seems  equally  difficult  to  imagine  it 
either  feigned  or  formed.” 

Ilis  death  is  thus  referred  to  : — In  his  last  illness, 
when  near  death,  to  an  inquiry,  after  a  long  pause,  he 

said,  “  I  believe - •” ;  we  said  (in  a  voice  of  inquiry), 

“  in  God.”  He  answered,  “  In  Jesus.”  Upon  inquiry 
how  he  felt,  he  said,  “  Happy.”  This  was  his  last  word. 
He  died  30th  May,  1832.  Reading  to  him  from  Job  xxix, 
affected  him  to  tears.— His  Life,  by  his  Son ,  2  vols.  1835. 
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No.  CCXVI. 

If  to  Expediency  principle  must  bow. 

Past,  future,  shrinking  up  beneath  th’  incumbent  now ; 

If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 

The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne’r  concede  ; 

If  generous  loyalty  must  stand  in  awe 
Of  subtle  treason,  in  her  mask  of  law. 

Or  with  bravado  insolent  and  hard, 

Provoking  punishment  to  win  reward  ; 

If  office  help  the  faction  to  conspire. 

And  they  who  should  extinguish,  fan  the  fire ; — 

Then  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw,  the  crown 
Sit  loosely  like  the  thistle's  crest  of  down, 

To  be  blown  off  at  will,  by  the  power  that  spares  it, 

In  cunning  patience,  from  the  head  that  wears  it. 

Wordsworth. 

Note. — See  further  on  this  in  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,, 
by  Mr.  Gisborne,  1798,  in  page  23  of  that  edition,  for  a  strong  and 
eloquent  victory  over  the  refuge  for  departing  from  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  rules  of  morality.  Also  Robert  Hall  in  his  “  Fast  Sermon,” 
where  he  says,  u  should  this  fashionable  and  mischievous  prin¬ 
ciple,  expediency,  become  popular,  no  imagination  can  pourtray, 
no  mind  can  grasp  its  horrors. ’’ 


No.  CCXVII. 

The  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  shores  of 
England,  1688,  with  a  formidable  force  which  accom¬ 
panied  him,  viewed  abstractedly,  was,  with  all  its  political 
advantages,  a  sort  of  England  invaded.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  embarked  in  a  frigate  of  thirty  guns.  The  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  50  men  of  war,  25  frigates,  as  many  fire-ships, 
with  400  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  4,000  horse 
and  10,000  infantry.  This  was  on  the  3d  of  November. 
His  fleet  entered  the  Channel,  and  lay  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  General  Mackay,  with  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  was  the  first  to  set  foot  on  shore,  on  the  5th 
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November,  a  day  doubly  consecrated  for  a  deliverance 
from  Popish  treason  and  Papal  domination.  At  Exeter 
Dr.  Burnet,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  read  the 
Prince’s  declaration  to  a  crowded  auditory,  where  he, 
with  the  Prince,  remained  nine  days. — Life  of  King 
William  III ,  vol.  i,  p.  331. 

*  The  words  of  the  Association  of  St.  James  (1688)  are  similar 
to  the  Loyal  Orange  Associations  of  1835. 


No.  CCXVI1I. 

King  William  III,  in  his  address  to  the  Lords,  said, 
u  That  he  would  apply  the  public  revenues  to  their  proper 
use,  and  likewise  endeavour  to  put  Ireland  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  ensure  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  so  he  should  be 
always  ready  to  expose  himself  to  hazard  in  defence  of 
the  same.”  The  Peers  had  stood  up  nobly  for  liberty 
and  Protestantism,  by  requesting  the  Prince  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  when 
there  was  a  vacant  throne,  and  a  fugitive  king.  In  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  51  against  49  for  a 
king  or  regency.  In  the  majority  for  a  king  was  Comp¬ 
ton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol  ; 
in  the  minority  13  Bishops  for  a  regency.  They  were 
embarrassed,  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  in  force,  and 
the  king  had  not  yet  abdicated  the  throne. 

The  author  of  this  history  asks,  Who  were  the  real 
authors  of  this  glorious  revolution,  1688?  Who  dared  to 
place  themselves  in  the  breach  ?  Who  were  foremost  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  King  James’s  unconstitutional  proceedings 
(their  lawful  king  too)  ?  Who  chose  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  the  clergy  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church :  to  them  England  and  posterity  are 
indebted  for  all  the  good  which  resulted  to  Protestantism 
all  over  the  world,  for  the  firm  stand  they  made,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Lords,  at  this  period  (1688),  for  exclud- 
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ing  the  perpetuation  of  Popery  in  these  realms. —  Trevor's 
Life  of  William  III,  2  vols. 

These  volumes  are  peculiarly  acceptable  and  interesting 
at  this  period  (19th  century),  in  the  reign  of  William  IV, 
especially  if  we  regard  the  efforts  of  the  Papists  for  the 
political  influence  and  power  they  lost  in  1688. 


No.  CCXIX. 

In  the  allegorical  representations  with  which  mythology 
abounds,  especially  of  the  Greeks,  Bryant  says,  “  There 
was  always  a  covert  meaning ;  and  if  we  divest  mytho- 
logy  of  foreign  ornaments,  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  rites 
and  mysteries  of  the  Gentiles  were  only  so  many  memo¬ 
rials  of  their  principal  ancestors,  and  of  the  great  occur¬ 
rences  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.’* 

In  the  execution  of  this  elaborate  work  are  offered 
some  surprising  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic 
account ;  and  it  will  be  found,  from  repeated  evidence, 
that  every  thing  which  the  divine  historian  has  trans¬ 
mitted  is  most  assuredly  true.  We  shall  find  the  Deluge 
was  the  grand  epocha  of  every  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  from  whatever  title  he  may  come,  that  the 
first  king  in  every  country  was  Noah.  This  circumstance 
will  appear  even  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  ;  and  though 
their  chronology  has  been  supposed  to  reach  beyond  that 
of  any  other  nation,  yet  it  coincides  very  happily  with 
the  account  given  by  Moses. 

Bryant  shows  that  the  city  of  Cibotus,  in  Phrygia,  had 
medals  or  coins  with  the  allusion  to  a  deluge;  and  in 
particular  a  coin  of  Philip  the  Elder,  on  the  reverse  side 
an  ark,  with  persons  in  it,  and  a  dove,  &c.,  very  curious. 
One  of  the  illustrations  is  a  representation  of  this  coin  of 
the  ark,  vol.  i,  very  interesting.  These  volumes  are 
founded  on  the  radical  etymology  of  the  words  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  he  says  most  of  the  coins  of  Asia 
relate  to  the  religion  or  mythology  of  the  place  where 
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they  were  struck.  These  coins  were  of  brass,  and  one  of 
Philip’s  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

This  work,  3  vols.  quarto,  has  many  fine  and  curious 
illustrations  of  temples,  gods,  and  medals,  &c.  The 
Preface  itself  is  excellent  and  interesting. — Dr.  Bryant's 
Analysis  of  Mythology ,  3  vols.  splendid  edition,  1807,  4to. 

Note. — The  author  makes  it  appear,  that  Foka  (or  Folii)  of  the 
Chinese  is  none  other  than  Noah  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  that 
in  the  characters  Sin  Num  and  Sin  Nod,  we  have  the  history  of 
Noah,  and  that  Hoam  Ti  was  none  other  than  Ham.  These 
names  are  similar  to  Noamus,  by  which  name  the  Patriarch  was 
sometimes  called. — See  page  584,  vol.  iii. 

u  As  the  knowledge  of  mythology  serves  to  discover  facts  of 
ancient  history,  so  in  return  history  throws  much  light  on  the 
later  periods  of  mythological  antiquities,  in  pointing  out  other 
causes  besides  the  enigmatical  and  mysterious  humour  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  contributed  to  multiply  the  monstrous  objects 
of  their  worship.” — Study  of  Antiquities,  Bishop  Burgess ,  1782. 


No.  CCXX. 

Swan  singing.— On  this  legend  Bryant -suggests  the 
idea,  that  “  substituting  a  swan  for  Canaan,  is  the  origin 
of  it.”  For  although  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Cicero,  and 
others  of  high  rank,  allude  to  swans  singing,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  none  of  them  speak  from  their  own  expe¬ 
rience.  The  legend  from  first  to  last  is  groundless,,  and 
though  most  speak  of  the  music  of  swans  as  exquisite, 
yet.  it  has  been  absolutely  denied  by  others ;  and  among 
the  moderns,  Scaliger,  an  eminent  critical  Latin  poet,  who 
died  about  the  year  1558,  made  strict  inquiry  when  in 
Italy  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  information  obtained 
was,  they  sing  as  does  a  goose,  or  a  crane.  And  the 
watermen  in  Lucian’s  witty  story,  give  the  preference  to  a 
jackdaw.  Swans  were  the  insignia  of  Canaan,  as  the  eagle 
and  vulture  were  of  Egypt,  and  the  dove  of  Babylonia. 
Certainly  the  swan  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  Canaan.  “  It 
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is  more  probable,”  says  the  author,  “  that  this  singing  of 
the  swan  applies  to  the  priests  of  that  name  (Canaan). 
At  page  367,  vol.  i,  quarto  edition,  is  a  critical  review  of 
the  story  of  Phaeton,  who  fell  thunderstruck  into  the 
Eridanus  (a  river),  and  of  his  sisters,  who  were  changed  to 
poplars  weeping  amber  ;  and  of  Cygnus,  who  was  changed 
into  a  swan,  as  described  by  the  poets  and  others  ;  and 
Lucian  #  went  in  search  (ironically  in  the  story)  of  these 
amber  tears  and  singing  swans,  but  found  neither,  only 
the  ridicule  of  the  boatmen,  who  are  reported  to  have  taken 
him  in  search  of  them.  The  whole  witty  story  (or  bur¬ 
lesque  on  it)  is  recited  in  vol.  i,  p.  367. — Ibid. 

*  Lucian,  a  celebrated  Greek  writer  :  his  works  are  mostly  sati¬ 
rical  ;  lie  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  a.  d.,  180 ;  some  say  in  the 
year  214,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Note. — The  legend  of  swan-singing  is  accredited  by  some, 
who  add,  their  voice  is  melodious,  and  that  they  utter  a  word 
before  they  die. — See  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors. 


No.  CCXX1. 

Dr.  Jortin  on  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres  remarks,  “  It 
is  a  poor  occupation  if  they  are  confined  to  a  knowledge 
of  languages  and  antiquities,  and  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  religion  and  other  sciences.  To  what  purpose 
doth  a  man  fill  his  head  with  Latin  and  Greek  words, 
with  prose  and  verse,  with  histories,  and  opinions,  and 
customs,  if  it  doth  not  contribute  to  make  him  more 
rational,  more  civil,  virtuous,  and  religious  ?  Such  occu¬ 
pations  are  to  be  considered  as  introductory,  and  orna¬ 
mental,  and  serviceable  to  studies  of  high  importance, 
such  as  philosophy,  law,  ethics,  politics,  and  divinity.  To 
abandon  these,  in  order  to  support  philosophy,  is  like 
burning  a  city  to  save  the  gates. — Jortin  on  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Erasmus. 
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No.  CCXXII. 

The  origin,  first  collection  of  books,  and  some  curious 
deposits  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  are  interesting 
memorials  of  ancient  French  literature.  It  is  recorded, 
“The  first  collection  of  books  for  public  use  was  in  the 
year  1350,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  This  prince,  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  possessed  eight  or  ten  volumes,  and 
these  literary  treasures  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor ; 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Royal  Library 
in  France.  Charles  V,  in  1364,  had  many  MSS  copied 
and  illuminated  by  his  painter,  John  de  Bruge ;  and  his 
studious  inclinations  being  known,  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  made  him  presents  of  valuable  MSS ;  and  this 
collection  was  then  kept  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Louvre,  hence  called  the  Tower  de  la  Libraire.  In  the 
year  1375,  a  catalogue  was  made,  which  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In  1411  the  library  was  increased  to  1,100 
volumes.  When  the  English  became  masters  of  Paris, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent,  purchased  the  whole  of 
this  collection,  for  which  he  paid  12,000  franks,  and  it 
was  transferred  to  England.  Louis  XI  made  all  the 
additions  he  could  to  supply  this  loss,  and,  favoured  by  the 
discovery  of  printing  in  1462,  made  a  respectable  collec¬ 
tion.  Charles  VIII,  1493,  added  to  this  collection  the 
books  he  had  brought  from  Naples.  The  princes  John 
and  Charles  Angouleme,  upon  their  return  from  England 
after  twenty-five  years'  captivity,  founded  two  libraries 
with  books  collected  during  their  absence,  including  most 
of  those  carried  off  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1496, 
Louis  XII  added  to  those  collections.  In  1515,  Francis 
had  the  whole  transported  to  Fontainbleau,  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  that  date  gives  the  total  of  the  collection  1,890 
volumes.  Henry  II,  in  1559,  issued  an  ordinance  requiring 
all  booksellers  to  present  to  the  Royal  Library  a  bound 
copy  of  all  the  works  they  published.  Henry  IV  caused 
the  library  to  be  removed  to  Paris  in  1589.  In  1595  the 
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collection  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  consisting  of  800 
Latin  MSS,  was  added.  From  this  period  till  1721,  the 
books  were  removed  from  this  house  to  another  in  Paris, 
until  in  the  latter  year  they  were  finally  deposited  at  their 
present  abode,  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  Rue  Richelieu.  The 
collection  at  present  consists  of  800,000  printed  volumes, 
100,000  MSS,  and  100,000  of  historical  documents.  Last 
year  it  received  an  addition  of  15,000  volumes,  besides 
pamphlets.”—  France  Literaire,  by  Ernest  Abbey ,  1836. 

In  this  library,  a.  d.  1733,  was  deposited  a  correct 
copy  or  transcript  of  the  Hindostan  Vedam,  a  work 
which  the  natives  attribute  to  their  legislator  Brama, 
who,  they  assert,  received  it  from  God  himself.  Calmet 
obtained  this  by  a  converted  Bramin.  He  has  also  left  a 
vast  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  ;  it  was  his  favourite 
pursuit  to  make  collections,  and  employ  others  in  this  way 
for  him.  But  his  great  and  valuable  work  is  his  dictionary, 
Historical  and  Critical,  or  a  Chronology  of  the  Bible, 
Paris,  1740,  4  vols.  folio.  This  valuable  treasure  was 
translated  into  English  by  S.  D.  Oyly,  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Rochester,  and  John  Colson  of  Chalk,  Kent,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  printed  and  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  fine 
engravings.  Calmet  died,  a.  d.  1757,  universally 
esteemed  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  a  scholar. — 
Life  of  Calmet . 


No.  CCXXIII. 

A  worthy  son  of  the  church  in  the  West  Highlands,  who 
had  peculiar  opinions  on  “  the  assurance  of  faith,”  having- 
occasion  to  cross  a  ferry,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  interrogate  the  boatman  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  belief, 
and  assuring  him  if  he  had  faith  he  was  sure  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  The  man  at  the  oar  said  he  entertained 
a  different  opinion,  and  offered  to  give  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He  began  by  saying,  “  I 
will  suppose  these  two  oars  to  be,  one  faith,  the  other 
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works;”  then  throwing  down  one  he  said,  “  we  will  see  what 
works  will  do  and  after  trying  with  one  oar,  the  boat 
made  no  way,  only  went  round  ;  “  now,”  he  says,  “  we  will 
try  what  faith  will  do,”  taking  up  the  other  oar,  and  using 
all  his  strength,  no  better  success  attended  his*  exertion. 
“  You  see,”  he  says,  “  neither  faith  nor  works  will  alone 
accomplish  any  thing  ;  now  let  us  try  both,  and  see  what 
faith  and  works  united  will  do  :”  then  taking  hold  of  both 
oars,  the  boat  shot  through  the  waves,  and  they  speedily 
reached  the  wished-for  shore.  The  honest  ferryman  now 
commenced  his  lecture  to  his  teacher,  and  told  him  it  was 
in  that  way  he  expected  to  be  wafted  over  the  trouble¬ 
some  waters  of  life  to  the  blessed  shores  of  immortality.” 
— Laird  of  ’  Logan. 


No.  CCXXIV. 

The  Cave  of  Purgatory,  in  Ireland,  still  exists  (1727), 
and  is  celebrated  as  the  most  holy  and  most  memorable 
place  in  all  Ireland.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  near  the  borders  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
in  latitude  54°  10,  is  the  lake  now  called  by  the  natives 
Logderg ;  and  in  this  lake  are  many  islands,  one  especially 
is  designated  St.  Patrick’s  Cave  of  Purgatory.  The 
cave  is  about  ten  feet  distant  from  the  church,  twenty- 
two  feet  long,  two  feet  and  one  inch  wide,  and  three  feet 
high ;  at  the  farther  end  is  a  small  window,  or  spike 
hole,  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  pilgrims  that  are  shut 
up  in  it.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  clay,  huddled  together, 
and  covered  with  broad  stones.  There  are  six  circles, 
commonly  called  the  six  penitent  beds  of  the  saints ;  and 
the  Irish  believe  the  saints  lay  several  nights  upon  these 
beds  for  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  a  severe 
penance  it  was,  for  the  stones  are  very  rugged,  and  set 
with  small  pointed  stones.  There  is  a  flat  stone  for  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  it  is  smooth,  and  a  smaller  stone  in  the 
centre,  with  a  hole  in  it.  This  stone  has  a  singular  virtue 
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of  curing  the  bruised  and  wounded  feet  of  the  pilgrims. 
The  tradition  is,  that  this  purgatory  was  first  founded  by 
St.  Patrick,  although  no  author  for  700  years  after  the 
said  Saint  Patrick  says  any  thing  about  it.  In  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  time  it  was  demolished  with  due  solemnity, 
by  order  of  the  pope  (it  was  so  abused).  Notwithstanding, 
up  to  this  time  an  undue  veneration  is  still  attached  to 
this  cave. 

This  account  is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  island,  and 
the  six  circles.  The  whole  island  is  but  126  yards  long ; 
the  broadest  part  is  45  yards,  and  the  narrowest,  22  yards 
over. — See  Richardsons  Folly  of  Pilgrimages,  date  1727, 
a  curious  old  book  in  the  London  Institution. 

Note. — The  author  of  this  book  mentions  also  St.  John’s  Well, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  as  being  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,. 


No.  CCXXV. 

In  the  correspondence  of  King  Charles  I,  to  Earl  Straf¬ 
ford,  dated  April  23,  1641,  the  king  writes  to  the  earl, 
regretting  the  strange  times  which  had  come  upon  him,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  employ¬ 
ing  him  hereafter  in  his  affairs ;  but  in  the  same  letter 
promises  him,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  “  the  earl  shall 
not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune  and  adds,  “  this  is 
but  justice,”  and  therefore  he  says,  “  a  very  mean  reward 
to  so  faithful  a  servant  and  concludes  by  saying, 
“  None  shall  hinder  me  from  being  your  faithful  friend, 
Charles  Rex  (Whitehall).” 

The  very  next  letter  on  this  page  is  a  long  one  from  the 
earl  to  his  only  son,  afterwards  Earl  Strafford,  just  before 
his  execution,  and  dated  from  the  Tower,  11th  of  May, 
1641  ;  so  little  was  his  king  and  friend  able  to  save  him 
from  his  enemies.  When  the  king  at  last  was  forced  to 
sign  the  bill  for  his  attainder  and  execution,  Charles  did 
it  with  tears,  and  said,  that  his  lordship  was  more  happy 
than  he  was,  or  his  condition  was  more  happy  than  his 
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own.  The  king  had  not  long  to  wait  a  similar  fate  or 
condition. 

It  is  stated,  the  proceedings  in  a  judicial  way  against 
him  were  laid  aside,  the  reason  whereof  was  declared  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  St.  John.  In  that  speech  he  said,  “That 
unto  wolves  and  beasts  of  prey,  no  law  was  to  be  given 
a  sample  of  the  moderation  of  the  times,  and  of  that  law 
which  usurped  so  soon  after  the  monarchical  power  in 
England,  for  tyranny  the  most  hateful,  and  hypocrisy  the 
most  consummate. — See  Strafford's  papers ,  vol.  ii,  folio 
edition,  1641,  page  416. 

The  letter  of  the  earl  to  his  only  son  is  full  of  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  desires  for  his  present  and  future  welfare,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  father,  as  also  the  statesman  ;  the  sentiments  are 
most  exalted. 

The  Appendix  gives  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  in  Dec. 
following,  with  the  reason  for  the  same. 


No.  CCXXVI. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  a.  d. 
1633,  the  following  appears. 

“  My  Lord,— Sure  I  am  that  so  many  of  the  fraternity 
who  think  it  Popery  to  set  the  communion  table  at  the 
end  of  the' chancel,  and  for  the  prebends  to  come  in  their 
formalities  to  church,  are  either  ignorant  or  factious 
fools.” 

Another  letter. 

“My  Lord,— I  thank  you  that  you  are  pleased  so 
kindly  and  so  nobly  to  take  that  which  I  wrote  unto  you 
about  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  taking  upon 
him,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  popish  clergy,  to  meddle 
with  the  civil  government,  of  which  I  doubt  not  but  your 
lordship  will  be  very  careful,  as  of  all  things  else  that 
may  weaken  the  power  of  that  party  in  that  kingdom ; 
but  your  lordship  does  very  prudently  in  bearing  with 
them  till  the  Parliament  is  over.— William  Canterbury. 
Lambeth,  Nov.  15,  1633.”— Vol.  i,  page  155. 
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Another  letter  from  Laud  to  the  Earl  is  full  of  humour 
and  wit,  on  his  having  the  gout,  desiring  him  (ironically) 
to  send  it  to  one  of  the  wardens  of  Culmore,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  keep  him  within  the  castle,  as  it  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  gadding  to  Coleraine  while  he  should 
guard  the  castle.  He  congratulates  his  lordship  that  the 
gout  is  in  his  feet  and  not  in  his  fingers.  The  whole  breathes 
cheerful  words  and  good  humour,  suitable  to  one  with  the 
gout,  and  is  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1634,  vol.  i,  p.  375. 

Strafford  to  Laud,  1633. 

“  May  it  please  your  Grace, — The  reducing  this  kingdom 
to  a  conformity  in  religion  with  England,  is  no  doubt 
deeply  set  in  his  Majesty’s  pious  and  prudent  heart,  as 
w'ell  as  in  perfect  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty,  as 
also  out  of  other  weighty  reasons  of  state  and  government.” 

In  this  very  letter  the  earl  complains,  that  divers  of 
the  clergy’s  wives  and  children  are  recusants ;  and  he 
adds,  “  the  church  goes  on  miserably  to  wreck.”  This 
long  letter  to  Laud  is  full  of  earnest  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  reformed  church  in  Ireland  (as  is  Laud’s 
letter  to  him).  Yet  Laud  was  charged  with  Popery. 

The  calumnies  against  himself  for  some  emoluments  of 
the  licence-money,  are  nobly  and  fully  refuted  in  this  letter 
to  Laud,  dated  March  1634.  After  going  into  the  detail, 
he  declares  on  his  faith  it  was  not  40/.  per  year ;  and  he 
gives  good  public  reasons  of  state  why  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land  should  not  be  enriched  by  the  decay  of  the  great 
staple  trade  of  England  on  the  wool  of  sheep  skins ;  and 
says,  in  conclusion,  “  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I  spend  more 
than  all  my  entertainments  come  to,  and  do  not  com¬ 
plain,  as  my  estate  in  England  may  well  spare  something 
to  spend  in  Ireland and  declares  the  charge  on  the 
pipe  staves,  &c.,  is  not  one  penny  in  his  pocket,  or 
those  about  him,  as  an  account  rendered  to  the  crown 
will  show.” — See  page  382,  vol.  i. 

But  his  faithfulness  to  the  king  was  an  unpardonable 
crime  in  those  times,  and  for  this  he  suffered  death  (nobly). 
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Iii  his  last  moments  lie  displayed  a  Homan  fortitude, 
and  in  better  times  would  have  met  a  better  fate.  At  his 
trial  he  displayed  an  eloquence  that  showed  him  little 
inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  antiquity,  but 
his  life  was  surrendered  up  to  a  faction  who  usurped  all 
power  and  law  to  murder  their  king  *. — Strafford  Papers , 
a.  d.  1633;  Knowles’s  edition,  1739,  folio. 

*  See  No.  162  for  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  1648. 


No.  CCXXVJ1. 

The  Chronicles  of  Nuremberg,  printed  a.  d.  1493.  A 
curious  old  German  book  (in  Latin),  large  folio,  in  good 
type  and  condition,  with  a  copious  alphabetical  index 
prefixed.  This  chronicle  has  numerous  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions,  grotesque  and  rare  representations,  chiefly  from 
Scripture  and  ancient  history,  which  render  the  book  a 
curiosity.  Some  of  the  engravings  (which  are  large) 
represent  the  formation  of  Eve,  also  Adam  and  Eve 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  the  building  of  Noah’s  Ark,  Abra¬ 
ham  offering  up  Isaac,  Balaam,  his  Ass,  and  the  Angel, 
the  Six  Days’  Creation,  Solomon’s  Decision,  Lot’s  Wife 
as  a  Pillar  of  Salt,  besides  representations  of  the  deaths 
of  several  martyrs,  8cc.  At  the  end  are  rude  pictures  of 
reputed  strange  miracles ;  also  of  the  Jews  sacrificing 
a  Christian  youth ;  with  barbarous  and  unnatural  births, 
&c.,  and  numerous  portraits  of  popes,  emperors,  kings, 
cardinals,  and  bishops.  It  may  be  termed  a  Book  of 
Pictures.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  last  page 
of  the  book. 

“  Here  is  now  finished,  studious  Reader,  a  Book  of 
Chronicles,  performed  by  way  of  epitome,  and  briefly 
compiled  from  divers  illustrious  works,  and  also  by  a 
comparison  of  the  most  learned.  It  contains,  beside 
events,  whatever  things  are  noted  as  more  worthy  of 
memory,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  this  time 
of  our  calamities,  and  revised,  with  great  care,  by  the 
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most  erudite  persons  :  it  is  now  brought  forth  to  the 
light.  This  volume,  also,  was  imprinted  by  Master 
Anthony  Koberger,  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  instance  and 
desire  of  those  prudent  citizens  Sebald  Schreyer  and 
Sebastian  Kamermaister.  There  were  employed,  more¬ 
over,  as  persons  most  expert  in  the  arts  of  mathematics 
and  design,  Michael  Wolgemuth  and  William  Pleyden- 
wurff,  the  skill  and  perfect  accuracy  of  whom  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  figures  both  of  cities  and  of  illustrious 
individuals,  which  are  here  inserted.  It  was  finished  on 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  salva¬ 
tion  1493. ” — (In  the  London  Institution). 

The  ponderous  old  German  chronicle  just  referred  to  is 
a  striking  contrast  to  a  translation  of  chronicles  of  the 
11th  century,  condensed  into  a  modern  octavo  volume, 
with  numerous  fine  illustrations,  maps,  &c. ;  viz.  Master 
Wace,  his  Chronicles  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  26 
chapters,  with  appendix.  The  translator  tells  us,  Wace 
lived  and  wrote  as  late  as  at  least  a.  n.  1173.  The  chro¬ 
nicle,  which  Wace  says  he  wrote  a.  d.  1160,  goes  down  to 
the  year  1 106.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  chronicle 
teems  with  wonders  ;  but  with  all  the  drawbacks,  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  document. 

The  translation  is  in  prose,  the  original  in  verse.  The 
volume  relates  chiefly  to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Wace  is  said  to  have  died  in  England  as  late  as 
a.  i).  1184. — By  Edgar  Taylor ,  1837. 


No.  CCXXVIII. 

St.  Athanasius.— This  eminent  father  of  the  church 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  heathen  parents,  and  taken, 
when  young,  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  see,  and  was 
with  him  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  a.  d.  326,  when  about  28  years  old.  He  died 
a.  d.  373,  after  having  been  bishop  forty-six  years. 
Photius  greatly  extols  him,  as  does  Cardinal  Bona, 
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Rivet,  and  others,  as  the  author  of  the  creed  bearing 
his  name ;  but  it  is  controverted  by  many  learned  men, 
who  have  ascribed  it  to  a  Latin  author,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Vanda- 
lic  Arian  persecution,  to  one  Vigilius  Tapsensis ;  so 
thinks  Pearson,  Usher,  Cave,  and  Dupin  ;  although  none 
dispute  that  Athanasius  wrote  against  the  Arians,  in 
which  he  was  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  in  that  age.  It  appears  there  is 
more  probability  in  favour  of  him  as  the  author  of  this 
creed,  than  there  is  against  it. 

Note. — Of  this  creed,  I  scruple  not  to  confess  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  creed  in  question  is  not  only  true  in  its  doctrine,  but 
most  highly  serviceable  in  its  use. — Dr.  Philpots’  Letter  to  Charles 
Butler ,  Esq.,  on  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Earl  Grey,  on  the  Test  Act,  1826. 


No.  CCXXIX. 

The  toleration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  a.  d.  1637 
till  1641,  may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  recital :  — 
u  Upon  Sunday,  July,  1637,  while  Dr.  Hanna  was  reading 
the  book  of  Common-prayer  in  St.  Giles’  church,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  several  magistrates  being  in  the  congregation,  the 
reading  of  the  same  was  disturbed  in  a  most  scandalous 
way  by  noise  of  rascally  serving  women,  and  a  mob,  who 
refused  to  be  quiet.  Although  forced  out  of  the  church, 
they  .continued  at  the  doors  the  interruption,  and  throwing 
stones,  and  became  furiously  mad,  as  directed,  saying 
Popery  had  come  amongst  them,  and  continued  to  insult 
and  to  disturb  the  divine  service,  proclaiming  it  plain 
idolatry  to  take  the  sacrament  upon  their  knees. 

“  These  disturbers  were  apprehended,  and  afterwards 
set  at  liberty,  although  the  king  had  sent  a  proclamation 
to  have  them  punished.  The  preacher  was  forced  to  fly, 
and  the  proclamation  for  using  the  book  protested  against, 
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and  destroyed  in  the  kirk  at  Ross  .’’—Spalding’s  Troubles , 
vol.  i,  p.  58-9,  1792. 

Note. — In  the  year  1641,  it  is  said,  u  They  drive  on  for  a  tole¬ 
ration  of  all  sorts  of  heresies  and  heretical  opinions,  which  they 
term  liberty  of  conscience  j  for  they  boldly  assert,  that  it  is  the 
will  and  command  of  God,  that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  permission  of  the  most  Paganish,  Turkish,  or 
anti-Christian  consciences  should  be  granted  to  all  men,  in  all  na¬ 
tions  and  countries. — Declaration  and  Remonstrance ,  Edinburgh , 
Aug .  13,  1647,  in  Rushf orth’s  Collections ,  vol.  viii. 


No.  CCXXX. 

Primeval  history  of  mankind,  when  consulted,  will  be 
found  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
composition  :  for  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
borne  in  mind,  that  authentic  profane  history  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  point  at  which,  in  the  ascent  into  past 
ages,  the  canon  of  Hebrew  Scriptures  only  begins ; 
Herodotus,  the  so-styled  father  of  history,  having  been 
contemporary  of  no  earlier  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
than  Nehemiah,  the  last  of  the  historians,  and  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  prophets.  Every  document  possessed  of 
any  real  claim  to  authority  as  historical  evidence,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  them  alone. — P.  4. 

The  flood,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  occurred  in  the  year 
3154  b.  c.,  that  is,  4988  years  since  ;  while  Herodotus  did 
not  write  till  about  430  years  b.  c.,  or  only  2,264  years 
ago. — C.  F.  Behe's  Primaeval  History ,  p.  5,  1834. 

Note. — This  author  has  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  flood  being 
partial  over  the  world,  that  it  was  local,  and  only  designed  to 
destroy  life  where  mankind  dwelt,  which  was  not  over  all  the 
globe.  He  says  it  was  a  deluge  of  rain  alone,  not  the  upbursting 
of  the  depths.  (Appendix  B.) 


No.  CCXXXI. 

Lord  Exmouth  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  the  battle 
of  Algiers,  that  nothing  can  resist  a  line-of-battle  ship’s 
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lire.  Oil  his  monument  the  last  words  are,  u  It  was 
bravely  fought  and  nobly  accomplished.” 

When  the  battle  commenced,  there  was  such  a 
cheer  as  Englishmen  only  can  give.  During  the  bom¬ 
bardment  there  were  expended  118  tons  of  powder, 
50,000  shot,  weighing  above  600  tons,  including  960 
13-inch  and  10-inch  shells.  Lost,  128  killed,  690 
wounded  ; — 1,200  slaves  embarked  from  Algiers  ;  3,000  in 
all  released  ;  while  the  Algerines  lost  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  place,  and 
their  pride  humbled. 

Exmouth  was  great  in  battle  ;  but  his  biographer  says 
he  was  greater  on  his  death-bed  —  his  confidence  and 
resignation  were  so  great. — Life  of  Lord  Exmouth ,  1835. 

Note. — If  any  war  offensive  is  to  be  defended,  surely  this  attack 
may  ; — humanity  against  barbarity  and  slavery  triumphant.  He 
fails  not  to  eulogise  warmly  the  bravery  of  the  Dutch  in  the  attack 
upon  Algiers,  and  well  they  deserve  it. 


No.  CCXXXII. 

Of  Robespierre  (in  France)  a.  d.  1794,  it  is  said,  he 
was  at  first  too  much  despised,  and  at  last  too  much 
feared,  to  be  closely  examined  or  justly  appreciated.  The 
blood-red  halo  by  which  his  last  years  were  enveloped 
magnified  his  form,  but  obscured  his  features.  Like  the 
genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights’  tales,  he  emerged  suddenly 
from  a  petty  space  into  an  enormous  power  and  gigantic 
size,  and  as  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  behind  him  no 
trace  but  terror  ;  and  when  in  August  1793  the  reign  of 
terror  began,  at  last  he  had  made  his  position  so  slippery 
with  blood,  that  every  movement  menaced  him  with  an 
inevitable  fall  and  assassination ;  yet  he  boldly  assailed 
Hebert ;  and  in  a  speech  against  his  proposition  in  favour 
of  atheism,  Robespierre  said,  “  If  a  Divinity  did  not 
exist,  a  wise  legislator  would  have  invented  it and 
afterwards  he  became  the  apostle  of  deism  in  atheistical 
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France.  But  in  his  career  of  political  usurpation,  the 
sacrifice  of  Danton  was  Robespierre’s  suicide ;  and  when 
he  himself  became  a  victim  to  his  colleagues,  they  cried 
out  (he  could  not  utter  his  words  for  excitement),  “  It  is 
Danton’s  blood  that  is  choking  you  !” 

They  quoted  the  fate  of  Danton,  because  their  own 
case  was  similar.  Of  his  more  atrocious  crimes  and 
wholesale  murders  of  innocent  and  virtuous  victims,  not 
a  censure  was  breathed;  but  iniquity  had  its  reward. 
His  end  is  well  known,  or  ought  to  be.  His  twenty-four 
hours  of  agony,  fever,  and  insult,  and  unquenched  thirst ; 
his  conveyance  in  the  same  cart,  along  the  same  tedious 
transit  which  his  one  thousand  victims  had  made,  and  of 
the  halt  before  the  house  of  Duplay  and  at  the  guillotine  ; 
the  dance  of  his  own  fiendish  furies  at  his  death  ;  and  the 
last  scene  of  his  emerging  slowly  to  the  scaffold,  more 
dead  than  alive, — is  but  a  display  of  what  all  France 
rejoiced  in,  and  what  all  the  world  should  know.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  man,  who  dared,  in  the  face  of  the 
awful  evidences  of  Nature,  to  announce  “  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  recognized  not  a  Supreme  Being  !” 

To  such  deplorable  apostacy  does  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature  expose  us,  that  none  of  our  purest  advocates  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  can  be  more  zealous,  saga¬ 
cious,  disinterested,  and  sincere,  than  were  Marat  and 
Robespierre  when  they  commenced  their  innovating 
career.  Their  earlier  writings  inculcate  nothing  but 
morality,  humanity,  and  rational  liberty ;  but  the  in¬ 
toxicating  revolutionary  success  turned  their  heads,  and 
transferred  them  from  philosophers  and  philanthropists  into 
madmen  and  monsters ;  for  when  Danton  fell,  there  was 
no  man  who  could  think  his  life  worth  half  an  hour’s 
purchase.  It  was  in  these  days  of  liberty  that  France 
was  blessed  with  a  levee  en  masse ,  a  forced  loan,  the 
suspected  ordinance,  and  the  decrees  of  a  revolutionary 
government.  See  also  the  table  of  victims  of  the 
guillotine in  August  1792,  victims  3;  in  July  1794, 
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835,  exclusive  of  the  tyrant  (Robespierre).  In  Paris 
only  it  rose  from  15  to  80  in  a  day,  under  this  ferocious 
reign  of  liberty.— Anonymous,  1835. 

N.  B.  See  also  in  index  “  The  Reign  of  Terror.” 


No.  CCXXXIII. 

The  Liturgy  of  our  church  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
our  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  Ridley  and  Cranmer ;  and  it 
adopted  what  was  best  in  all  those  that  went  before.  We 
have  therefore  a  prayer  of  St.  Gregory,  from  the  Latin ; 
a  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  from  the  Greek  ;  with  other 
services  from  other  churches.  It  was  subsequently 
altered,  parts  omitted,  and  parts  added,  as  seemed  best 
conducive  to  its  perfection  ;  till  on  the  Reformation  it  was 
finally  fixed,,  and  subjected  to  no  further  change;  and 
indeed  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to 
change  for  light  or  inefficient  reasons.  The  Liturgy 
abounds  with  passages,  which  though  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  them,  evince  the  admirable  tact  (if  we  may  so 
say)  of  its  early  compilers.  Passages  from  sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  worshippers. 
When  the  congregation  are  assembled,  they  are  instructed 
and  consoled  by  the  audible  reading  of  such  texts  as  the 
following  : — Is  any  treading,  hopeless  of  forgiveness,  the 
blind  path  of  destruction  ?  he  is  arrested  by  the  promise, 
to  “  The  wicked  man  turning  away  from  his  wickedness.” 
Is  any  laid  prostrate  by  deep  distress  of  mind  ?  he  is  told, 
“A.  broken  and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  despise.”  Is 
any  labouring  under  the  effects  of  bodily  or  mental 
suffering,  increased  by  sin  ?  he  is  referred  to  the  lost  son, 
“  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father.”  Are  any  deferring 
the  time  of  acting  right,  and  cheating  their  souls  by 
delay  ?  the  monitory  words  are  appealed  to,  “  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  Does  any  tender 
the  Almighty  a  mere  outward  act  of  devotion  ?  he  is  told 
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“  to  rend  his  heart,  and  not  his  garment.”  Or  do  any, 
like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  think  themselves  faultless,  and 
rely  on  their  own  righteousness  ?  their  error  is  corrected 
by  the  solemn  words,  “  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.”  And  such 
sentences  must  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  at  nearly  the 
same  moment,  the  Sabbath  bell  invites  all  to  tread  the 
courts  of  the  Lord’s  house.  Thither  bend  their  way  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  the  same  hour 
beholds  them  kneeling,  and  the  same  hour  bears  their 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace. — Lectures  on  the  Liturgy , 
delivered  in  the  parish  church  of  Luton,  Bedfordshire. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Appleyard,  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 

The  Liturgy  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one 
society,  or  of  one  age  ;  its  materials  were  gradually 
formed,  and  safely  deposited  among  the  records  of  various 
churches,  eastern  and  western,  more  or  less  ancient.  And 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  its  formation,  its  compilers 
were  led,  I  verily  believe,  by  a  wisdom  not  their  own,  to 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  whatever  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  any  sect  or  party,  to  any  age  or  nation :  and  of 
retaining  that  sacred  deposition  which  had  the  common 
sanction  of  all ;  it  is  compiled  from  almost  every  form  of 
prayer  extant  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. — Bishop 
Jebb . 

“  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet ;  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on, 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept.” 

Coivper’s  Task,  Book  Sixth . 
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No.  CCXXXIV. 

In  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  is  a  curious  portrait  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  done  with  a  pen  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lines  are  formed  by  verses  from  the  Psalms,  and 
so  contrived  as  to  contain  every  Psalm.  When  Charles 
the  Second  was  once  at  Oxford  he  wanted  to  possess  this 
picture,  and  promised  in  return  to  grant  the  University 
whatever  request  they  should  make  ;  this  they  consented 
to,  and  gave  his  Majesty  the  picture,  accompanied  with 
the  request  that  he  would  return  it,  which  the  king  did, 
and  there  it  now  is. — Historical  Facts ,  1833. 


No.  CCXXXV. 

An  American  writer,  alluding  to  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar,  observes,  “  In  seasons  of  violence,  des¬ 
potism  is  the  child  of  anarchy;  men  rush  to  any 
strong  arm  for  protection.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  great 
statesman,  no  less  than  a  great  soldier  ;  his  ambition 
was  in  every  thing  gratified;  any  distinction  in  the 
Roman  state  was  within  his  reach.  He  coolly  resolved 
on  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  ;  Csesar  came,  and 
he  clearly  saw  that  a  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
the  only  one  which  could  endure  in  Rome.  Had  Csesar 
possessed  the  virtues  of  Washington,  the  democracy  of 
Jefferson,  the  legislative  genius  of  Maddison,  he  could 
not  have  changed  the  course  of  events.  The  condition  of 
the  Roman  population  demanded  (at  this  period)  monarchy. 
There  remained  no  mode  of  establishing  a  fixed  mode  of 
government  in  Rome,  but  by  vesting  all  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  The  people  conferred  on  Csesar  all 
this  power.  What  would  have  been  the  policy  of  Julius 
Csesar,  had  he  remained  in  this  power,  cannot  be  safely 
conjectured.  To  say  that  he  had  no  plan  is  absurd  ; 
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every  step  in  his  progress  is  marked  by  consistency.  The 
establishment  of  monarchy  was  already  an  alternative  for 
slavery.  Caesar  did  more,  he  issued  an  ordinance,  not 
indeed  of  immediate  abolition,  but  commanding  that  one- 
third  of  the  labour  of  Italy  should  be  performed  by  free 
hands.  The  command  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
have  happaned  to  Rome  at  this  juncture  of  things.  For 
who  were  his  murderers  ?  Not  the  people,  not  the  in¬ 
surgent  bondsmen,  but  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
whom  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference,  and  every  ancient  writer 
speaks  of  them  with  reprobation  and  contempt ;  but 
Brutus’s  history  never  manufactured  him  into  an  hero 
till  he  had  made  himself  an  assassin.  Brutus  hated 
Pompey;  yet,  after  deliberating,  he  joined  the  party  of 
that  leader,  and  remained  true  to  it  so  long  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  strongest.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Battle  of 
Pharsalia  won,  than  Brutus  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
Caesar :  and  to  confer  a  value  on  his  conversion,  he 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  fugitive  whose  cause  he 
had  just  abandoned.  Caesar  had  subsequently  received 
the  senate  sitting  ;  this  insult  required  immediate  ven¬ 
geance  :  they  murdered  Caesar,  not  from  public  spirit,  but 
from  mortified  vanity  and  angry  discontent.  The  people, 
who  had  been  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of  their 
oppressors,  were  indignant  at  this  assasination,  and  the 
assassins  themselves  had  no  ulterior  plan  to  benefit  either 
the  state  or  (he  people. — 'North  American  Review  of 
Roman  Literature,  1834. 


No.  CCXXXVI. 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Augustine,  that  in  reference  to  the 
past  he  had  three  leading  wishes,  which  were  as  follows  : 
First,  To  see  Solomon  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 
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Secondly,  To  see  Saint  Paul  in  the  pulpit ;  and 
Thirdly,  To  see  ancient  Rome  in  its  glory  ;  and  to  have 
been  in  the  forum  at  the  moment  when  the  thrilling  tones 
of  the  great  orator,  Cicero,  were  blighting  his  enemies, 
and  infusing  the  healing  balm  into  his  friends  and  fellow 
citizens. — Ibid . 


No.  CCXXXVII. 

In  the  present  French  monarchy  (of  1830),  there  is 
neither  the  love  for  the  new,  nor  for  the  old  ;  it  rests  not 
on  the  past,  it  contents  not  on  the  future.  It  was  taken 
by  all  as  an  indifferent  substitute  for  something  which  their 
theory  or  their  imagination  taught  them  to  consider  worse. 
It  has  no  hold  on  the  affections,  no  root  in  the  habits,  no 
power  over  the  passions  of  the  people ;  no  magic  bridle 
upon  the  genius  of  the  time  which  it  would  curb  and 
guide. 

The  oovernment  of  France  is,  I  have  stated,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  peace,  a  government  without  pretension  abroad, 
a  government  which  is  to  please  the  bourgeois  at  home ; 
it  is  a  government  essentially  based  on  the  bourgeoises.  In 
England  this  foundation  would  be  solid,  because  it  is 
just  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  bourgeois  as  a 
class,  which  distinguish  England  as  a  nation.  But  what 
is  the  case  in  France?  Are  seriousness  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  in  its  industry,  in  its  morality,  in  its  love  of  order  ? 
These  qualities  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  England  ; 
not  so  with  the  French  people  ;  and  such  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  monarchy  of  France  will  have  to  contend 
with,  and  for  many  years  it  cannot  be  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

■What  does  the  history  of  France  show  us  ?  The  reign 
of  a  court,  the  reign  of  philosophers,  the  reign  of  a  mob, 
the  reign  of  an  army,  the  reign  of  priests  and  a  provincial 
gentry  ;  a  revolution  effected  at  once  by  the  populace,  by 
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the  soldiery,  and  by  the  journalists.  This  is  the  perilous 
situation  or  position  of  the  present  government  of  France. 
—  France ,  Social ,  Literary ,  and  Political,  2  volumes, 
H.  L .  Bulwer ,  M.  P.,  1834. 


No.  CCXXXVIII. 

# 

In  Mackenzie’s  Travels  in  Iceland,  1810,  he  describes 
the  hot  springs,  or  the  wonders  of  the  Geysers  ;  magnificent 
jets  of  water  and  steam,  as  rising  sometimes  ninety  feet 
high,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  or  artillery  firing  off,  and 
remains  in  this  manner  sometimes  half  an  hour  ;  cease 
awhile,  and  begin  again.  At  page  215  is  described  the 
roaring  Geyser,  sending  forth  jets  of  water  and  steam,  thirty 
and  forty  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe,  or  rather 
pit,  is  on  the  surface  16  feet ;  but  below,  about  10  feet ; 
the  depth  of  this  bason  is  3  feet.  These  jets  of  hot 
water  rise  out  of  sight  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  steam 
emitted.  The  pipe,  or  fissure,  in  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  water  rises,  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  209° 
of  the  barometer. 

Speaking  of  the  Icelanders  he  says,  i(  Christianity  was 
introduced  here  about  the  year  1000,  at  a  national  assem¬ 
bly,  and  two  bishops  appointed.  Bibles  are  very  scarce.” 

There  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  eider  ducks  here,  their 
nestling  season,  numbers,  and  tameness. 

He  says  they  take  snuff,  which  they  carry  about  in 
a  tooth  of  a  sea-horse,  which  they  empty  on  the  back 
of  their  hand,  or  often  pour  the  snuff  out  of  it  down  the 
nostrils. 

His  Sabbath  scene  is  described  as  a  pious  and  unaffect¬ 
ing  display  of  their  religious  duties  and  meeting. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  with  coloured  plates  ;  as  is  also 
Henderson’s  Journal  of  a  residence  in  Ireland,  2  vols.  octavo. 
He  says  the  Icelanders  may  be  said  merely  to  exist. 
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Barrow’s  visit  to  Iceland  in  1834,  gives  the  plan  and 
dimensions  of  the  great  Geyser  bason,  56  feet  in  the 
great  diameter,  and  52  in  the  narrowest  ;  and  the  greatest 
depth,  about  4  feet.  The  shaft  or  tube  in  the  middle 
was  found  to  be  18^  feet  one  way,  and  16  feet  the  other. 
The  water  of  this  Geyser  is  clear  and  pure,  and  gives  no 
deposit  without  chemical  test,  and  then  only  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity.  He  says,  plovers  and  curlews 
were  boiled  in  the  water,  and  cooked  in  twenty  minutes, 
the  temperature  varying  only  from  180°  to  190°  Fahrenheit. 
But  if  it  be  asked  where  the  fire  is  that  produces  all 
the  steam  and  the  boiling  water,  no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  that  element, 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  called  “  an  unceasing  fire 
in  the  laboratory  of  nature.”  The  first  operative  cause 
which  heaves  up  mountains,  compels  them  to  vomit  forth 
red-hot  melted  lava,  rends  open  deep  chasms  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  supplies  the  fountains  of  the 
Geyser  with  boiling  water  and  steam. — Barrow’s  Visit  to 
Iceland,  1834,  p.  204,  205. 

Note. — Iceland  has  been  visited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1770  ; 
Sir  John  Stanley,  in  1789;  Dr.  Hooker,  in  1809;  Sir  George 
McKenzie,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Dr.  Bright,  1810  ;  Mr.  Henderson,  in 
1814-15 ;  Mr.  Barrow,  in  1834. 


No.  CCXXXIX. 

Alexander  Burnes,  in  his  Travels,  says,  “We  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  Rajah  and  his  train,  who  met  us  on  elephants, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  camp,  pitched  close  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  scene,  as  we  approached,  was  magnificent. 
A  large  pavilion  of  red  cloth,  surrounded  by  extensive 
walls  of  the  same  materials,  marked  the  encampment  of 
Runjet  (Runjet  was  chieftain  of  Lahore,  in  India),  while 
his  troops  and  chiefs  were  cantoned  in  picturesque  groups 
around.  The  suite  of  tents  which  had  been  pitched  for 
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our  accommodation  was  most  elegant :  they  were  made 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  cloth,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  carpets  of  Cashmere  and  pieces  of  French  satin.  It 
was  with  some  reluctance  that  I  set  foot  upon  such  mate¬ 
rials.  In  each  tent  was  a  camp-bed,  with  curtains  of 
yellow  silk,  and  coverlets  of  the  same  description.  Such 
costly  splendour  was  ill  suited  to  men  who  had  so  little 
prospect  even  of  comforts  ;  but  I  must  say  the  sight  was 
exhilarating  at  the  moment.  On  taking  leave  of  his 
Highness,  we  proceeded  to  our  tents,  which  were  a  dis¬ 
tinct  suite  to  those  we  had  occupied  yesterday.  They 
were  made  of  Cashmere  shawls,  and  about  fourteen  feet 
square ;  two  of  these  were  connected  by  tent  walls,  of 
the  same  superb  materials,  while  the  intervening  space 
was  shaded  by  a  lofty  screen,  supported  by  four  massy 
poles  adorned  with  silver.  The  shawls  of  one  tent  were 
red,  of  the  other  white  :  in  each  stood  a  camp-bed,  with 
curtains  of  Cashmere  shawls,  which  gave  one  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  fairy  abode,  more  than  an  encampment  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Pinjab.  I  was  furnished  with  passports  as 
an  English  captain,  drawn  out  in  French,  English,  and 
Persian.  I  did  not  disguise  my  European  character  (as 
some  have  done),  although  I  decided  upon  adopting  the 
dress,  habits,  and  customs  of  those  with  whom  I  knew  I 
should  mingle.” 

Lieutenant  Burnes  observes,  u  The  simile  of  a  ship  in 
the  ocean,  and  a  camel  in  the  desert,  may  be ‘hackneyed, 
but  it  is  just.  We  met  five  unfortunate  Persians,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Toorkmans  :  five  were  chained 
together,  and  trod  their  way  through  the  deep  sand. 
They  cried,  and  gave  a  longing  look  (as  the  last  camel 
passed)  to  their  dear  native  country. 

The  traveller  stopped  to  hear  their  tale,  and  offered 
some  refreshment,  all  he  could  ;  and  particularly  notices 
their  gratitude,  and  dwells  on  their  fate.  He  adds,  “  They 
lose  their  liberty.” 
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At  page  80,  vol.  i,  he  says,  “  We  found  the  fishermen 
on  the  Indus  and  Cabool  rivers  washing  the  sand  for 
gold. 

“This  operation  is  performed  with  the  most  profit  after 
the  swell  is  subsided.  The  sand  is  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  the  larger  particles  that  remain  are  mixed 
wfith  quicksilver,  to  which  the  metal  adheres.  Some  of 
the  minor  rivers,  such  as  the  Swan  and  Hurrow,  yield 
more  gold  than  the  Indus  ;  and  as  the  sources  are  not 
remote,  it  would  shew  that  the  ores  lie  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Hemlaza.  This  traveller  alludes  to  the  mode 
of  smoking;  he  says  it  is  by  handing  the  same  pipe 
about  to  all  present,  no  one  presuming  to  take  a  second 
whiff  till  he  has  handed  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  circu¬ 
lated  it  through  all  the  assembly.  This  was  at  Toork- 
man. 

“  At  our  departure  Runjet  Sing,  on  his  elephant,  gave 
us  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said  ‘  Farewell/ 
and  particularly  requested  our  correspondence ;  and  we 
received  letters  from  himself  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
and  also  in  Bokhara.  Without  education,  and  without 
a  guide,  he  conducts  all  his  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with 
surpassing  energy  and  vigour,  and  yet  he  wields  his 
power  with  a  moderation  quite  unprecedented  in  an 
eastern  prince.” — Lieut.  Alexander  Burns ,  F.R.S.,  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Bokhara ,  1831,  3  vols. 


No.  CCXL. 

*A  traveller  at  Ostend  records,  “  We  had  a  rough 
passage,  and  arrived  at  this  imperial  haven  in  a  piteous 
condition.  Notwithstanding  its  renown  and  importance, 
it  is  but  a  sorry  place.  Preposterous  Flemish  roofs 
disgust  your  eyes  when  cast  upwards,  swaggering  Dutch* 
skippers  and  mongrel  smugglers  are  the  principal  objects 
they  meet  with  below ;  and  then,  the  whole  atmosphere 
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is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  burnt  peat,  and 
garlick.  I  should  esteem  myself  in  luck  if  the  nuisances 
of  this  sea-port  were  confined  to  only  two  senses ;  but, 
alas !  the  apartment  above  my  head  proves  a  squalling 
battery,  and  the  sounds  which  proceed  from  it  are  so  loud 
and  frequent,  that  a  person  might  think  himself  in  limbo 
without  any  extravagance.  In  hope  of  some  relief,  I 
went  to  the  Capuchin  church,  a  large  solemn  building, 
in  search  of  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  here  again  I  was 
disappointed.  There  happened  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
holy  wafer,  with  about  ten  thousand  candles,  whilst  half 
a  dozen  squeaking  fiddles  fugued  and  flourished,  with 
paralytic  monks  gabbling  before  the  altar ;  a  whole  posse 
of  devotees,  in  long  white  hoods  and  flannels,  were 
sweltering  on  either  side.  This  papal  piety  in  war  was 
no  very  fragrant  circumstance,  so  I  sought  the  open  air 
again  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  Finding  no  quiet  abroad, 
I  returned  to  my  inn.  The  classic  noise  of  squalling 
continued,  so  that  my  sleep  and  quiet  were  postponed  till 
morning. 

The  author  remarks,  if  by  some  enchantment  he  could 
be  transported  to  the  summit  of  iEtna,  any  one  might 
stop  through  the  Low  Countries  for  him.  It  would  seem 
the  stillness  and  quiet  of  Amsterdam  was  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  equally  a  nuisance  with  the  noise  of  Ostend. — 
Travels  in  Italy ,  with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal , 
fyc.f  by  the  Author  of  Vathek ,  2  vols. 


No.  CCXLI. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson,  Colman  thus  records  his  interview 
with  him : — “  On  the  day  of  my  introduction,  he  was 
asked  to  dinner  at  my  father's,  in  Soho  Square,  and  the 
erudite  savage  came  a  full  hour  before  his  time.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with  my  father  when  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  the  doctor  had  arrived,  My  sire  being  one  of 
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the  tributary  princes  who  did  homage  to  this  monarch, 
was  somewhat  flurried  ;  and  having  dressed  him¬ 
self  hastily,  took  me  with  him  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  On  our  entrance  we  found  Johnson  sitting  in  a 
fauteuil  of  rose-coloured  satin,  the  arms  and  legs  of 
which  were  gilt  with  burnished  gold,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  man  with  the  seat  was  very  striking  :  an  unwashed 
coalheaver  could  not  be  more  displaced  than  Johnson 
thus  deposited.  He  deigned  not  to  rise  on  our  entrance, 
and  we  stood  before  him  while  he  and  my  father  talked. 
There  was  soon  a  pause  in  the  colloquy  ;  and  my  father, 
making  his  advantage  of  it,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  ‘  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  little  Colman/  The  doctor 
bestowed  a  slight  ungracious  glance  upon  me,  and  con* 
tinuing  the  rotatory  motion  of  his  head,  renewed  the  pre¬ 
vious  conversation.  Again  there  was  a  pause ;  again  the 
anxious  father  seized  the  opportunity  for  pushing  his 
progeny  with — ‘  This  is  my  son,  Dr.  Johnson/  The 
great  man’s  contempt  for  me  was  now  roused  to  wrath, 
and,  knitting  his  brows,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  ‘  I  see  him,  Sir  he  then  fell  back  in  his  rose- 
coloured  satin  fauteuil,  as  if  giving  himself  up  to  medi¬ 
tation,  implying  that  he  would  not  be  farther  plagued 
either  with  an  old  fool  or  a  young  one.  The  gigantic 
Johnson  could  not  be  easily  thrown  out  at  a  window,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  my  under-sized  sire ;  but  he  deserved  to  be 
quoited  down  stairs,  not  exactly  for  his  brutality  to  the 
boy,  but  for  such  an  unprovoked  insult  to  the  father,  of 
whose  hospitalities  he  was  partaking.  After  this  rude 
rebuff’  from  the  doctor,  I  had  the  additional  felicity  to  be 
placed  next  to  him  at  dinner.  He  was  silent  over  his 
meal,  but  l  observed  he  was,  as  Shylock  says  of  Lancelot 
Gobbo,  ‘  a  huge  feeder  /  and  during  the  display  of  his 
voracity  (which  was  worthy  of  Bolt  Court),  the  perspira¬ 
tion  fell  in  copious  drops  from  his  visage  upon  the  table¬ 
cloth.  The  clumsiness  of  the  bulky  animal,  his  strange 
costume,  his  uncouth  gestures,  yet  the  dominion  which 
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he  usurped  withal,  rendered  his  presence  (among  gentle¬ 
men)  a  phenomenon.  It  was  the  incursion  of  a  new 
species  of  barbarian,  a  learned  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
come  to  subjugate  polished  society.” — Random  Records 
of  Colman  the  Younger . 


No.  CCXLII. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  diamond 
district  of  Brazil,  is  thus  referred  to  : — A  wretched 
species  of  food,  scantily  doled  out,  enables  them  to  sus¬ 
tain  for  a  few  years  the  weight  of  their  misery.  Domestic 
animals,  dogs,  cats,  and  hogs,  are  generally  better  fed, 
and  more  tenderly  treated.  A  quantity  of  coarse  maize 
flour,  a  certain  proportion  of  kidney  beans,  and  a  little 
salt,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  food ;  to  which,  by 
way  of  luxury,  a  small  quantity  of  roll  tobacco  is  added. 
When  the  kidney  beans  fail,  their  place  is  supplied  by 
some  kind  of  animal  food.  As  very  little  time  is  allowed 
the  Negroes  during  the  day,  they  are  compelled  to  dress 
their  food  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  sometimes  with  no 
other  fuel  than  a  little  dried  grass.  Being  forced  to 
remain  almost  the  whole  of  the  year  with  their  feet  all 
day  in  the  water,  living  on  such  food  as  before  described, 
and  generally  cold,  and  badly  cooked,  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  enfeebling  disorders.  Frequently,  moreover, 
they  incur  the  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  falling 
rocks  and  avalanches  of  earth.  Their  labour  is  painful 
and  without  intermission.  Should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  gem  of  a  certain  size,  they  receive  pre¬ 
sents,  or  liberty,  if  it  is  an  octavo,  17s  carats.  In  spite  of 
their  wretchedness  they  excite  each  other  to  merriment, 
singing  in  chorus  the  songs  of  their  native  land ;  and 
such  is  the  force  of  the  most  remote  expectation  of  liberty, 
that  these  unfortunate  beings,  hard  as  is  their  labour,  and 
badly  as  they  are  fed,  exhibit  a  decided  preference  for 
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this  kind  of  employment. —  Voyage  to  the  Diamond  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Brazil ,  by  Aug .  D.  St .  Hilaire  of  France ,  I?,  vl. 
1833. 


No.  CCXLIII. 

Dr.  Channing  of  America,  referring  to  Milton  and  his 
writings,  thus  adverts  to  Dr.  Johnson.  u  Johnson  was  great 
in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  comparatively  of 
the  earth,  whilst  Milton’s  was  only  inferior  to  that  of 
angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  days  of  Johnson’s 
glory,  to  call  him  a  giant — to  class  him  with  a  mighty, 
but  still  an  earth-born  race ;  Milton  we  should  rank 
among  seraphs.  Johnson’s  mind  acted  chiefly  on  man’s 
actual  condition,  on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs 
of  human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now  agitate 
society ;  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep 
yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He 
thought  not  so  much  of  what  man  is  as  of  what  he  might 
become.  His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  a 
higher  condition  of  humanity.  And  to  promote  this,  he 
thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom.  In  religion,  Johnson  was 
gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  government,  leaned  towards  absolute  power.  The 
church  and  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived,  seemed  to 
him  perfect.  Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his  works  which 
is  electric  and  soul-kindling.  Milton’s  whole  soul,  on 
the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy, 
hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power;  he  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  for 
ages  men  bowed  down.  The  difference  between  John¬ 
son  and  Milton  may  be  traced  in  their  whole  character. 
Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his  habits  ;  Johnson 
inclined  more  to  sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exqui¬ 
sitely  alive  to  outward  creation ;  Johnson  had  little  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  such  pure  and  delicate  pleasures.  How 
could  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton?  And  of  all  his  lives, 
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we  hold  that  of*  Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. — 
Dr.  Charming ,  on  the  Character  of  Milton  and  his  Writ¬ 
ings. 

Note. — As  some  apology  for  this  comparison,  it  is  one  "Repub¬ 
lican  and  Unitarian  eulogizing  another.  How  could  Johnson 
escape  in  such  hands  ? 


No.  CCXLIV. 

The  following  are  comparisons  of  ancient  profane 
writers  of  note,  with  the  poetry  and  sublimity  of  the 
Bible.  In  Homer,  the  principle  of  action,  or  life,  is  pre¬ 
dominant  ;  in  the  Bible,  the  principle  of  faith,  and  the 
idea  of  Providence.  Dante  is  a  personification  of  blind 
will ;  and  in  Ossian,  we  see  the  decay  of  life,  and  the 
lag  end  of  the  world.  Homer’s  poetry  is  the  heroic,  it  is 
full  of  life  and  action ;  it  is  bright  as  the  day,  strong  as 
the  river.  He  describes  his  heroes  as  going  to  battle  with 
a  prodigality  of  life  arising  from  an  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  covered  with  glittering  armour,  dust, and  blood.  The 
multitude  of  things  in  Homer  is  wonderful ;  his  poetry  is, 
like  his  religion,  the  poetry  of  numbers,  he  describes  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men.  The  poetry  of  the 
Bible  is  that  of  imagination  and  faith  ;  it  is  abstract  and 
disembodied,  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  form,  but  of  power  ; 
not  of  multitude,  but  of  immensity.  Its  ideas  of  nature, 
are  like  its  ideas  of  God.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of  action 
or  heroic  enterprizes,  but  of  faith  in  a  supreme  Providence, 
and  resignation  to  the  power  which  governs  the  earth  or 
universe.  Dante  was  the  father  of  modern  poetry  ;  his 
poem  is  the  first  great  step  from  Gothic  darkness  and 
barbarism.  He  stood  bewildered,  not  appalled,  on  that 
dark  shore  which  separates  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world  ;  he  was  lost  in  wonder  at  what  had  been  done 
before  him,  and  he  dared  to  emulate  it.  Dante  seems  to 
be  indebted  to  the  Bible  for  the  gloomy  tone  of  his  mind 
as  well  as  for  his  prophetic  fury,  which  exalts  and  en¬ 
kindles  his  poetry.  In  Ossian  there  is  one  feeling  which 
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he  gives  us  more  than  all  the  other  poets— the  sense  of 
privation,  the  loss  of  all  things  :  he  is  even  without  God 
in  the  world  ;  he  converses  only  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  and  the  strings  of  his  harp  seem  as  if  the  hand 
of  age,  as  the  tale  of  other  times,  passes  over  to  sigh  and 
rustle  like  the  dry  reeds  in  winter’s  wind. — Hazlitt . 


No.  CCXLV. 

Just  previous  to  the  death  of  Cromwell  (at  Whitehall), 
when  many  ministers  and  others  were  assembled  to  pray 
for  him,  the  following]  is  recorded  as  having  transpired 
among  them : — News  being  brought  of  the  Protector’s 
near  approach  to  death,  Dr.  Godwin  (his  creature  and 
trencher  chaplain)  thus  expressed  himself :  “  Lord,  we 
beg  not  for  his  recovery,  for  that  thou  hast  already 
granted,  and  assured  us  of,  but  for  his  speedy  recovery.” 
When  his  death  was  announced,  a  Mr.  Sterry  stood  up, 
and  desired  them  not  to  be  troubled ;  u  for,”  said  he, 
u  this  is  good  news  ;  because  if  he  (Oliver  Cromwell)  was 
of  so  great  use  to  the  people  of  God  when  he  was  amongst 
us,  now  he  will  be  much  more  so,  being  ascended  to 
heaven,  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  to 
intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  mindful  of  us  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.”— P.  233. 

General  Ludlow  calls  him  an  usurper,  prodigal  of 
English  blood,  nor  less  profuse  of  the  public  treasure. 
P.  332.  He  recites  the  story  where  a  gentleman  saw 
Charles  Stuart  abroad,  and  to  whom  Oliver  Cromwell 
told  him  he  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  asked  him  who  it 
was  that  blew  out  the  candle,  &c.  This  proves  how 
Cromwell  employed  the  spy  system.  Ludlow  was  a 
regicide,  and  no  royalist,  but  his  memoirs  do  not  eulo¬ 
gize  the  motives  or  religion  of  Cromwell.  —  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  1  vol.  folio,  1751. 
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No.  CCXLVI. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Ludlow  is  an 
address  to  the  reader  as  follows : — “  He  desires  to  be 
judged  by  all  rational  and  understanding  men  in  the 
world,  whose  judgment  is  not  warped  by  blind  will, 
whether  ever  any  man  did  so  much  deserve  to  die  as 
King  Charles  I ;  and  denounces  him  more  worthy  death 
than  Cain  for  Abel,  or  David  for  Uriah,  or  those  thirty- 
one  kings  which  Joshua  hung  up  (2  Sam.  ch.  xxi),  or 
Saul's  seven  sons,  who  he  says  were  innocent,  nay  saints, 
in  comparison  to  this  man  (King  Charles),  or  those 
that  crucified  Christ,  because  they  did  it  in  ignorance. 
The  persecution  of  the  saints  under  the  ten  persecutions  ; 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1571  ;  the  Parisian  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  were  innocent 
doings  compared  to  King  Charles  I,  who  caused  more 
blood  to  be  shed  than  was  ever  spilt  by  Rome,  heathen,, 
or  anti-Christian.  Blessed  God,  what  ugly  sins  lodge  in 
their  bosom  who  would  have  this  man  (King  Charles)  to 
live  !  But  words  are  but  women,  proofs  are  men." — All 
this  the  Editor  modestly  submits  to  men  that  suffer  their 
judgments  to  be  swayed  by  reason  ;  and  in  the  same 
book,  too,  where  a  regicide  tells  us  Cromwell  was  an 
usurper. 

This  modest  appeal,  as  it  is  called,  is  mere  cant,  and 
nothing  else.  King  Charles  I  knew  and  did  exercise  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  which  his  enemies  knew  not  the 
meaning  of,  nor  had  they  the  inclination,  concerning  their 
king,  to  exercise  any  thing  but  stern  unyielding  despotism, 
usurpation,  and  intolerance,  under  the  garb  of  religion  too. 
This  is  a  conviction  arising  from  reading  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  with  his  history  of  the  rebellion,  which  is  in 
favour  of  the  regicides. — Ibid. 

No.  CCXLVII. 

England’s  two  substantial  monuments  of  early  history. 
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which  are  without  a  parallel  in  any  nation,  ancient 
or  modern,  are  the  records  of  Domesday,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  which  last  contains  the  original  and 
authentic  testimony  of  contemporary  writers  to  the  most 
important  transactions  of  our  forefathers,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  from  their  first  arrival  in  this  island  to  the  year 
1154,  which  is  up  to  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Second  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Saxon  chronicle  gradually 
expires  with  the  Saxon  language,  which  is  almost  melted 
into  modern  English  in  the  year  1154.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  when  the  Saxon  chronicle  ends,  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth  begins,  and  almost  every  monastery  had 
about  this  time  its  historian,  and  hence  the  endless 
variety  of  interpolations  and  deflorations  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  Every  thing  original  and  authentic,  and  essentially 
conducive  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  general  history 
to  the  period  before  stated,  may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon 
annals. 

The  writers  of  these  chronicles  are,  first,  the  venerable 
Bede,  assisted  by  the  Saxon  bishops  and  abbots,  among 
whom  we  find  Alcuinus,  an  abbot  of  Canterbury,  Bishop 
Daniel,  and  Tobius  the  ninth  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the 
year  a.  d.  693. 

The  most  ancient  writer  of  our  own  island,  whose  work 
has  been  preserved,  is  Gild  as,  and  the  next  is  Bede’s 
justly  celebrated  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  of  English  history  has  attracted  and 
employed  the  imagination  of  Milton,  the  philosophy  of 
Hume,  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  the  industry  of 
Henry,  the  research  of  Turner,  and  the  patience  of  Lin- 
gard,  not  to  mention  those  in  black  letter,  all  require 
corrections  from  the  Saxon  chronicle,  without  which  no 
person,  however  learned,  can  possess  any  thing  beyond  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  English 
history  and  of  the  British  constitution.  The  author  of 
this  edition  of  the  translation  tells  us,  the  Christian  era 
was  not  used  until  the  year  a.  d.  532 ;  he  also  alludes  to 
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a  translation  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  by  a  learned  lady, 
the  Elstob  of  her  age  (Miss  Gurney),  in  1819;  which  work, 
he  says,  is  not  published  (which  is  an  error).  He  remarks, 
when  we  read  of  the  Pope  in  these  early  days  (year  92),  it 
simply  means  papa,  or  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome,  a 
very  different  thing  from  being  the  bishop  of  all  the  churches 
of  Christendom.  The  following  are  some  extracts : 

A.  D. 

Octavius  reigned  56  years  ;  and  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  reign  Christ  was  born. 

3.  In  this  year  Herod  died,  having  stabbed  himself, 
and  the  child  Christ  was  brought  up  again  out 
of  Egypt. 

26.  This  year  Pilate  received  the  procuratorship  over 
the  Jews. 

33.  This  year  Christ  was  crucified,  being  about  5,226 

years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

34.  This  year  St.  Paul  was  converted,  and  St.  Stephen 

was  stoned. 

35.  This  year  the  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle  settled  an 

episcopal  see  in  the  city  of  Antioch. 

44.  The  blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter  established  a  bishop 
at  Rome. 

50.  This  year, St.  Paul  was  sent  bound  to  Rome. 

69.  This  year  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom. 

71.  This  year  Titus  Vespasian  slew  eleven  hundred 
thousand  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

92.  This  year  Pope  Clemens  died. 

110.  This  year  Bishop  Ignatius  suffered  martyrdom. 

199.  This  year  the  Holy  Cross  was  found. 

381.  About  this  time  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

509.  This  year  the  abbott,  St.  Benedict,  the  father  of 
all  monks,  went  to  heaven. 

596.  This  year  Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine,  with 
many  monks,  into  Britain  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  to  the  English  people. 
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604.  This  year  Augustine  consecrated  two  bishops, 
Milletus  and  Justus,  to  preach  baptism  to  the 
East  Saxons.  To  Justus  he  gave  the  see  of 
Rochester. 

627.  This  year  King  Edwin  was  baptized  with  his 
people  at  Easter,  by  Paulinus,  who  also  preached 
Christianity  in  Lindsey,  where  a  certain  rich 
man,  named  Blecca,  believed  first,  with  all  his 
adherents. 

644.  King  Kenwal  was  baptized. 

896.  This  year  the  Danes  built  a  fortress  on  the  Lea, 
twenty  miles  above  London. 

1018.  This  year  a  tribute  was  levied  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  amounted,  in  all,  to  seventy-two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  besides  that  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  which  was  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

1102.  This  year  King  Henry  went  and  besieged  Arundel 
Castle,  and  caused  castles  to  be  built  before  it, 
garrisoned  with  his  men,  and  by  this  means 
reduced  it. 

Last  date  of  this  chronicle  is  the  year  a.  d.  1154,  and 

records  the  death  of  King  Stephen,  who  was  buried  at 

Faversham,  Kent,  in  a  monastery  which  he  and  his  wife 

had  founded  at  this  place. 

Rev.  J.  Ingram’s  edition,  1823,  quarto,  with  the 
Saxon  and  the  English- translation  on  the  same 
page. 


No.  CCXLVIII. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  alluding  to  King  George  the 
Third,  records  the  following  anecdote : — “  The  present 
Earl  of  Westmorland  relates  of  King  George  the  Third, 
that  a  minister  once  endeavoured  to  get  his  Majesty  to 
consent  to  a  measure  proposed,  by  urging  that  both  Pitt 
and  Fox  approved  of  it.  i  My  Lord,’  replied  his  Majesty, 
‘  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  contradict  each  other,  one 
may  be  wrong  and  one  may  be  right ;  but  when  Mr.  Pitt 
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and  Mr.  Fox  agree  in  opinion,  be  assured  that  they  are 
both  wrong.’  ” 

This  anecdote  is  quoted  (in  the  work)  in  consequence 
of  the  contradiction  and  evidence  of  witnesses  before  a 
Committee  respecting  the  Elgin  Marbles,  in  1816,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  examined. — Life  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ,  2  vols.  D.  E.  Williams, 
Esq . 


No.  CCXLIX. 

To  the  Memory  of  Rev.  George  Whitfield  : 

“  Now,  truth,  perform  thy  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride ; 

Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  guise. 

He  lov’d  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropp’d  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere. 

Assail’d  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 

His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 

And  he  that  lunged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart. 

Had  each  a  brother’s  interest  in  his  heart. 

Paul’s  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  imbib’d, 

Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcrib’d  : 

He  followed  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 

His  apostolic  charity  the  same  : 

Like  him,  cross’d  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas. 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 

Like  him  he  labour’d,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where’er  he  went. 

Blush,  Calumny,  and  write  upon  his  tomb. 

If  honest  Eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 

Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 

Which  aimed  at  him  have  pierc’d  the  offended  skies  ; 
And  say,  Blot  out  my  sins,  confess’d,  deplor’d, 
Against  thy  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord.” 


Cowper. 
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No.  CCL. 

Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  includes  the  following  : 
In  July,  1819,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
gave  a  grand  fancy  ball,  respecting  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
sent  the  following  good-humoured  note  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh. 

"July  12,  1819.— Well,  my  dear  friend,  though  I  am 
not  of  rank  and  condition  to  be  myself  at  the  Princes  ball, 
my  fine  clothes  at  any  rate  will  have  that  honour  ;  Lady 

B - has  borrowed  my  Lady  Macbeth's  finest  banquet 

dress,  and  I  wish  her  ladyship  joy  in  wearing  it,  for  I 
found  the  weight  of  it  almost  too  much  for  half  an  hour : 
how  will  she  be  able  to  carry  it  for  such  a  length  of  time  ? 
But  young  and  old,  it  seems,  are  expected  to  appear  upon 
that  high  solemnity  in  splendid  and  fanciful  apparel ;  and 
many  of  these  beauties  will  appear  in  my  stage  finery. 

Lady  C -  at  first  intended  to  present  herself  (as  she 

said  drolly)  as  a  vestal  virgin,  but  has  now  decided  upon 
the  dress  of  a  fair  Circassian.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
gorgeous  assembly,  and  I  have  some  thought  of  walking 
in  the  last  dress  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  swear  I  came 
there  in  my  sleep.  But  enough  of  this  nonsense." — 
P.  367,  vol.  ii. 

Mrs.  Siddons  died,  aged  76  years,  in  1831.  In  May 
this  year  she  told  her  medical  attendant  (jocularly)  she 
had  no  need  of  his  visits,  for  she  had  health  to  sell ;  but 
in  the  following  June  (8th)  she  was  dead,  after  a  short 
illness.  A  young  woman  who  came  veiled,  and  whose 
name  was  never  discovered,  knelt  beside  her  coffin  with 
demonstrations  of  the  strongest  grief.  Her  biographer 
says,  “  she  was  proud,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
such  a  creature,  I  fear,  we  shall  never  see  again,"  p.  388. 
Her  words  in  a  shop  at  Bath,  when  examining  some 
calico  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  shopman,  she 
said  unconsciously,  “  But  will  it  wash  ?"  so  tragically  as 
to  electrify  the  man,  and  send  him  involuntarily  from  the 
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counter.  This  is  quoted  to  show  her  native  talent,  and  the 
anecdote  tells  well.  He  adds,  “  she  was  potently  eloquent 
in  soliloquy,  when  she  is  saying,  ‘  That  which  hath  made 
them  drunk,  hath  made  me  bold.,  Again,  ‘  my  hands  are 
of  your  colour,  but  I  would  scorn  to  wear  a  heart  so 
white/  is  touching.  In  Lady  Macbeth,  Act  II,  it  was 
where  Mrs.  Siddons  shone,  when  she  invokes  the  powers 
of  hell  to  unsex  her.  1 1  have  given  suck,  and  know  how 
tender  Tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milked  me.  I  would, 
while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face,  have  plucked  my  nipple 
from  its  boneless  gums,  and  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I 
but  so  sworn  as  you  have  done  to  this  (deed).’ 

Of  Mrs.  Siddons  Cibber  remarks,  “  Pity  it  is  that 
the  momentary  beauties  flowing  fiom  a  harmonious  elo¬ 
cution  cannot,  like  those  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record  ; 
that  the  animated  graces  of  the  actor  can  live  no  longer 
than  the  instant  breath  and  motion  that  represent  them  ; 
or  at  least  can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory 
and  imperfect  attestation  of  a  few  surviving  spectators.” — 
Life  of  Mrs,  Siddons ,  2  vols.,  Thos.  Campbell ,  1834. 


No.  CCL1. 

,c  Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise 
Of  painting  speech,  and  speaking  to  the  eyes  ? 

That  we  by  tracing  magic  lines  are  taught 
Both  how  to  colour  and  embody  thought ; 

Speed  the  soft  interview  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.” 

The  most  ancient  remains  of  writing  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances,  such  as 
stone  and  metals,  which  were  used  by  the  ancients  for 
edicts  and  matters  of  public  notoriety.  The  Decalogue 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone.  But  this  practice 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  for  it  was  used  by  most  of 
the  eastern  nations  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
and  therefore  the  ridicule  which  Voltaire  attempts  to  cast 
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upon  that  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  the  people  are 
commanded  to  write  the  law  on  stone,  is  absurd,  for  what 
is  there  said,  by  no  means  implies  that  other  materials 
might  not  have  been  used  on  common  occasions.  The  laws 
penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among  the  Greeks,  were  en¬ 
graven  on  tables  of  brass,  which  were  called  “  Cyrbes.” 
Herodotus  mentions  a  letter  engraven  on  plates  of 
stone,  which  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  sent 
to  the  lonians  of  Isis,  about  500  years  before  Christ.  The 
famous  tables  of  Isis,  now  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Turin,  prove  the  practice  among  the  Egyptians.  As  to 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  among  the  Romans  which 
were  graven  on  brass,  the  two  tables  of  brass  discovered 
at  Heraclea,  in  1732,  and  published  by  Mazochius,  in 
1758,  the  former  in  the  Greek  language,  prove  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  practice.  The  proofs  are  so  many  of  this 
usage  of  engraving  public  transactions  on  stones  and 
metals  from  the  earliest  times  till  after  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  that  further  proofs  are  unnecessary. 

Tables  of  wood  also  were  used.  In  the  Sloanean 
Library  are  specimens  (No.  4852),  six  of  Rufic  writing 
on  boards  two  feet  long  ;  and  Pliny  says,  such  tables  were 
in  use  before  Homer.  Waxed  table  books  were  also  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  long  after  leaves  and  skins 
became  common,  and  were  not  laid  aside  till  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  books  were  large,  and  perhaps  heavy,  as 
the  story  of  a  boy  only  seven  years  of  age,  breaking  his 
master’s  head  with  a  table  book,  seems  to  imply. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  ;  there  is  one  specimen  in  the  Sloanean 
Library  (No.  4726),  written  perpendicular  fashion,  and 
another  specimen  (No.  3478),  which  is  a  nabob’s  letter  of 
two  yards  long.  Leaves  also  were,  and  still  are,  in  some 
countries  used  for  writing.  As  also  parchment,  vellum, 
and  papyrus,  or  paper  rush,  for  writing  on. 

The  paper  we  now  use  surpasses  all  other  materials, 
and  was  most  probably  introduced  into  Europe  from 
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China,  about  the  year  1239.  Although  paper  is  now 
made  of  linen  rags,  it  may  also  be  made  of  nettles,  hay, 
straw,  parsnips,  turnips,  colewort,  leaves,  flax,  or  any 
fibrous  vegetables ;  by  writing,  distance  becomes  anni¬ 
hilated.—  T.  Astle,  quarto  vol.  on  Writing. 

Wall,  in  his  orthography  of  the  Jews,  says,  li  Moses  was 
the  first  who  made  use  of  alphabetical  writing;  and  that 
a  perception  of  this  nature  was  a  gift  miraculously  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  God  when  he  received  the  tables  on 
Sinai. ”  This  author  seems  to  think  all  the  previous  and 
contemporary  modes  of  conveying  ideas  were  through  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  so  executed 
and  transcribed  by  Moses.  Dr.  Wall  thinks  the  Book  of 
Job  is  a  genuine  account  of  the  person  it  relates  to, 
excepting  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  which  of  course  is 
added  by  some  other  party. — Charles  Wall ,  D.  D.,  on 
Orthography  of  the  Jeios ,  1  vol.,  1835. 

Note. — Further  particulars,  for  the  curious,  see  Mr.  Astle’s  book, 
chap,  v,  on  alphabets. 


No.  CCLII. 

Dr.  William  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  that  was  allowed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliment  for  taking  the  new  oath,  declared  to 
Dr.  Hickes,  his  dean,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  die, 
having  outlived  the  honour  of  his  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  country ;  and  that  he  had  read  all  the  books  written 
for  taking  the  oath,  in  which  he  found  the  authors  more 
Jesuits  than  the  Jesuits  themselves  ;  and  that  if  his  heart 
deceived  him  not,  and  the  grace  of  God  did  not  fail  him, 
he  thought  he  could  burn  at  a  stake  before  he  could  take 
the  new  oath ;  and  he  departed  in  peace  two  days  after, 
25th  of  June,  1689.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  made  a 
similar  declaration  on  his  death-bed. — Life  of  Kettlewelf, 
page  199. 
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In  the  Clarendon  Diary,  1689,  July  14,  is  recorded  his 
death,  and  the  charge  which  the  bishop  left  with  his 
clergy,  not  to  take  the  new  oath,  and  to  preserve  their 
allegiance  to  King  James. — Calamy’s  oivn  Life  and  Times , 
2  vols.,  page  332. 

In  1703  the  Commons  passed  an  act  for  enlarging  the 
time  for  taking  the  oath. 


No.  CCLIII. 

Respecting  the  diary  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  Latin 
MS. — Paul  Colomies,  a  native  of  Rochelle  (where  his 
father  was  a  Protestant  and  physician),  died  in  London, 
1692,  aged  54  years,  says  he  saw  in  the  library  of  the 
learned  Vossius #  a  large  Latin  manuscript,  in  folio, 
which  contained  an  account  of  all  that  was  done  every 
day  by  Pope  Leo  X  (who  was  in  the  papal  chair  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation),  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  papacy,  in  which  there  were  many  things  nowhere 
else  to  be  met  with ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  thinks  the 
famous  Monsieur  de  Peresac,  whose  life  was  written  by 
Gassendus,  had  the  very  same  book,  because  he  remem¬ 
bered  he  had  seen,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  manuscripts, 
the  following  title,  11  The  Diary  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.” — Ibid.  vol.  i. 

*  Vossius  was  a  learned  Professor  of  Chronology  and  Eloquence 
at  Leyden,  and  of  History  at  Amsterdam.  He  died  1649.  His 
works  are  frequently  referred  to  as  authorities.  He  had  two  sons, 
Dionysius  and  Isaac,  both  writers  and  authors :  the  latter  came 
to  England,  and  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a  canonry  of 
Windsor  in  1670. — Biographical  Dictionary. 


No.  CCLIV. 

Rymer’s  Foedera. — The  first  edition  of  this  great  work 
appeared  about  1704.  Queen  Mary  signed  an  order  for 
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commencing  it  in  August  26,  1693,  which  gave  Rymer 
access  free  to  all  the  depositories  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  then  Historiographer  Royal,  and  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Shadwell.  There  have  been  three  editions  ;  the  first 
by  Rymer,  second  by  Holmes,  and  third  by  the  Hague 
booksellers ;  twenty-four  volumes  folio,  with  fac  similes 
of  royal  seals,  deeds,  acts,  treaties,  &c.  all  in  Latin. 

In  the  year  1800  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  referred  the  completion  to  sub-commissioners, 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Frederick  Oldbroke,  Esq.,  who 
signed  a  report  on  the  Foedera  in  the  year  181B. 

The  materials  of  which  the  Foedera  is  composed,  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  most  important  nature.  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  remotest  period  of  its  history,  has  borne  a 
distinguished  part  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  its 
connections  with  foreign  states  have  always  been  exten¬ 
sive  and  powerful  :  a  diplomatic  history  therefore  of  such 
interests  and  connexions,  from  the  invasion  of  England 
by  William  Duke  of  Normandy  down  to  our  own  times, 
containing  all  the  leagues,  treaties,  capitulations,  mani¬ 
festoes,  and  correspondence  which  have  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  other  states  and  sovereigns,  must 
be  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to 
Europe  at  large :  such  a  history,  the  collections  now 
technically  called  “  The  Foedera,”  from  the  first  word  of 
its  running  title,  presents;  and  taken  in  every  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  statesman,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  historian. 

The  sources  of  it  are  derived  by  royal  authority  for 
access  to  all  public  offices  or  depositories  of  state  papers, 
to  examine  charters,  patents,  close  rolls  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  bundles  of  letters,  writs,  from  bulls  in 
the  Chapter-House,  Westminster,  and  from  ancient  trea¬ 
ties  in  that  office ;  from  the  Cottonian  Library  and  the 
Archbishop’s  Palace,  Lambeth  ;  as  also  from  the  ancient 
English  annalists  and  historians,  which  are  numerous  ; 
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as  well  as  to  many  noble  private  collections,  which  Mr. 
Rymer  has  not  given  the  name  of  (to  many).— Introduc¬ 
tion  to  vol.  i,  folio  edition. 

Note. — The  fac-similes  in  this  last  edition,  1816,  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  ancient  documents,  treaties,  acts,  leagues,  &e. 


No.  CCLV. 

Barclay,  in  his  admonition  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 
1675,  said,  1‘  Thou  hast  indeed  tasted  of  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy 
native  country,  and  to  be  overruled,  as  well  as  to  rule  and 
sit  upon  the  throne.  Being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason 
to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is,  both  to  God  and 
man.  If,  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and 
give  up  thyself  to  lust  and  vanity,  great  will  be  thy 
condemnation.  ” 

This  was  in  his  vindication  of  the  Quakers.  The  style 
is  quite  unique  among  dedications,  especially  to  princes. 
Calamy  says  he  himself  had,  in  1681,  written  a  plain 
letter  to  the  king,  which,  after  reading  twice,  the  king, 
he  was  informed  by  Lord  Arran,  threw  it  (the  letter)  into 
the  fire ;  which  reminds  him  of  Barclay,  above  quoted. 
He  says,  “  I  set  before  him  his  past  life,  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  nation,  with  the  judgments  of  God  that 
lay  on  him,  and  pressed  upon  him  earnestly  to  change 
his  whole  course  of  life.”  Page  83,  vol.  ii. — Life  of 
Calamy  and  his  Times. 

Another  kind  of  witty  admonition  was  offered  his 
majesty  by  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of  his  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  who  assumed  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  king  into  his  privacy,  told  him  that  he  was 
tired  of  himself  and  of  the  world,  and  was  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  hell.  “  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
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there  ?”  said  the  king.  “  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  devil, 
to  send  up  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  care  of  the  English 
government,  as  his  successor  is  always  employed  in  other 
business.”  The  king  was  at  this  time  in  his  mistress’s 
bedchamber. 

Under  a  portrait  of  Killigrew,  in  a  pilgrim’s  habit,  are 
these  lines : 

u  You  see  my  face,  and  if  you’d  know  my  mind, 

’Tis  this,  I  hate  myself  and  all  mankind.” 

These  lines,  and  this  picture  of  him,  arose  from  this 
anecdote  of  him  with  the  king. —  Grainger  s  Biography , 
vol.  iii,  class  8th. 


No.  CCLVI. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele  in¬ 
cludes  the  following.  The  first  is  in  reference  to  the 
French  invasion,  1803.  The  idea  of  the  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  by  Buonaparte  was  creating  all  over  this  nation 
great  consternation  and  alarm,  not  without  cause  ;  and 
the  following  letter,  after  alluding  to  the  fears  of  the 
family,  which  Mr.  Whittaker  had  endeavoured  to  remove, 
says,  “  Yet  in  a  human  view  I  consider  all  fear  of  a 
French  invasion  as  supremely  ridiculous.  The  aim  of 
the  scoundrel  who  has  now  usurped  the  powers  of  all  the 
scoundrel  usurpers  before  him,  is  to  terrify  by  appear¬ 
ances,  is  to  wound  by  realities,  to  aim  at  London,  and 
land  in  Ireland,  that  land  of  strong  disaffection  formerly, 
and  of  feeble  rebellion  very  lately  ;  and  in  all  probability 
his  aim  and  his  landing  will  be  frustrated  completely  by 
his  landing  and  his  defeat ;  or,  what  is  still  more  likely, 
by  the  extermination  of  him  and  his  host,  like  Pharaoh 
and  his  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Then  only  will  the 
world  be  freed  from  its  disturber,  and  then  only  can  it 
rest  from  off  these  fiery  waves,  which  have  so  long  dis¬ 
turbed  and  inflamed  it.  I  am  pursuing  my  studies  with- 
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out  one  atom  of  fear  ;  in  short  I  fear  nothing  but  God, 
and  him  I  hope  I  shall  ever  fear  most  reverentially. 

“  J.  Whittaker. 

iC  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Nov.  11,  1803. 

“  Truro.” 

A  Domestic  Epistle  on  Public  Affairs,  1643,  after  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  Stratton.  Mr.  Bassett  to  his 
wife : 

lt  Dearest  soule, — Oh  deare  soule,  prayes  God  everlast¬ 
ingly.  Reade  this  enclosed  :  ringe  out  the  belles — rayes 
bonfires — publish  this  joyful  tydings — believe  these  truths. 
Excuse  my  writing  larger,  I  have  no  tyme ;  we  march  on 
to  meet  other  victorious  friends,  and  to  seaze  all  the 
rebells  left,  if  wee  can  find  such  livinge.  Your  dutuous 
prayers  God  has  heard  ;  bless  us  accordingly;  pray  ever¬ 
lastingly,  and  Jane  and  Betsy  and  all  you  owne.  Thy 
own  “  F.  Bassett. 

“  Pray  let  my  cousin  Harry  know  these  joyful  bless¬ 
ings.  Send  word  to  the  ports,  south  and  north,  to 
searche  narrowly  for  all  strangers  travelling  for  passage, 
and  cause  the  keeping  them  close  and  safe.” 

The  superscription  is  thus  : — “  To  my  dearest  friend, 
Mrs.  Bassett,  at  the  Mount.  Speede  this — haste,  haste. 
Dated  Truro,  18th  May,  1643.  Six  o’clock;  ready  to 
march.” — Vol.  i,  p.  17. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  postscript,  says,  “  My  stay  in 
France  was  pretty  long  for  what  is  called  a  flying  visit, 
but  it  has  still  more  endeared  my  own  country,  and  the 
manly  rectitude  of  its  morals,  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
habits.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

“  Walter  Scott. 

“  Abbotsford,  Nov.  4th,  1815. 

“  To  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.” 

The  ruling  passion  at  Bedford  (1793)  is  adverted  to  as 
follows : — “  I  have  lately  been  with  my  daughter  to  our 
friend  Lord  and  Lady  Hampden,  at  their  seat  in  Bedford- 
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shire.  The  mania  of  the  day  in  those  parts  seems  to  he 
hunting.  The  prices  given  for  horses  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s,  Lady  Salisbury’s,  and  Lord  Melbourne’s  hunts, 
are  astonishing.  Six  hunters  have  been  sold  ;  three  for 
1,500/.,  the  other  three  for  1,200/.  ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
junior,  will  not  take,  and  (as  I  understand)  had  refused 
1,000/.  for  his  hunter;  and  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds  was  said  to  be  the  common  estimated  value  of 
each  horse ;  so  that  one  would  think  there  was  no  want 
of  resources  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
E.  S.  to  R.  P.” — Vol.  i,  page  392. 

Traditions  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  It.  Pol- 
whele ,  2  vols.,  in  which  are  many  curious 
Recollections,  Correspondence,  Traditions,  &c. 

No.  CCLVII. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  solemn  mummery  which 
disgraced  the  Puritans  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  evidently  arose  from  the  arrogance  of  vulgar 
persons,  who  having  wealth  and  power  thrust  upon  them, 
sought  at  once  to  gratify  their  pride  and  conceal  their 
native  insignificance,  by  a  profane  assumption  of  superior 
sanctity.  The  principle  of  nonconformity  in  religion  is 
very  generally  connected  with  political  discontent ;  the 
old  leaven  is  still  in  the  mass ;  and  whenever  there  is 
thunder  in  the  atmosphere,  it  begins  to  work;  and  when 
public  opinion  is  called  for,  their  weight  is  uniformly 
thrown  into  the  factious,  or  the  opposition  side.  In  the 
American  war  they  were  wholly  with  the  Americans,  and 
during  the  French  revolution  their  wishes  were  not  with 
the  government*.  They  are  what  Swift  called  them, 
“  Schismatics  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals.”  Dr. 
Doddridge  (and  some  few  beside)  is  an  exception  to  this 
conclusion  (see  his  conduct  in  the  year  1745). 

See  Thomas  Moore,  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and 

*  Some  Dissenters  have  termed  the  French  Revolution  (1799) 
only  a  badly  managed  affair. 
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Prospects  of  Society,  by  Pc.  Southey,  LL.D.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  44,  45. 

The  first  part  of  this  quotation  is  in  the  words  of  “  A 
Nonconformist  writer  of  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  ”  (see  page  ix,  vol.  ii) ;  the  latter  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  great  living  author  and  writer,  which  the 
times  we  live  in  seem  to  justify  to  the  letter.  Query, 
did  Catholic  Emancipation  quiet  the  Papists?  Has  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  satisfied  the 
Dissenters  ?  Do  not  both  parties  assail  the  temporalities 
of  the  established  church  ?  Do  not  they  want  to  destroy, 
and  then  divide  the  spoil  ?  Let  the  year  1834  answer. 
Is  not  the  old  standing  sentiment  **  Church  and  King” 
assailed  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  attack  this  year  of 
the  established  Universities  ?  Again  let  us  inquire,  is  it 
simple  nonconformity  ?  Is  it  toleration  alone  that  is  con¬ 
tended  for,  or  is  it  not  a  direct  offensive  war  upon  the 
established  church? — Southey. 


No.  CCLVIII. 

Felix  Neff  has  recorded  the  following  burning  of  Bibles 
in  France,  since  the  year  1819: — The  Mission  is  the 
name  under  which  a  religious  movement  commenced  in 
France  in  the  year  1819,  and  continued  till  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  who  with 
others  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  order.  If  piety 
revived  under  the  influence  of  these  impressive  (for  so 
they  were)  and  solemn  processions,  so  unhappily  did  fana¬ 
ticism.  Papists  were  excited  to  acts  of  violence  against 
Protestants,  and  made  some  of  the  latter  tremble  for  their 
lives.  The  peaceful  hamlets,  which  composed  Neff’s 
parish,  were  greatly  disturbed  ;  and  some  few  weak  and 
wavering  brethren  were  scared  into  abjuring  the  creed  of 
their  ancestors,  who  had  died  martyrs  to  their  faith;  and 
instances  were  known,  not  only  of  Roman  Catholics  being 
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compelled  by  their  priests  to  burn  their  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  of  Protestants  committing  vene¬ 
rable  Bibles  to  the  flames,  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
which  had  escaped  the  worst  of  times,  and  had  been 
transmitted  to  them  as  the  only  possession  which  their 
forefathers  had  been  able  to  preserve  amidst  the  wreck  of 
all  their  little  property :  and  yet,  with  all  this  real  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Bible,  and  practical  prohibition  of  it,  some 
Roman  Catholics  deny  that  the  Bible  is  prohibited  by 
their  church.  Will  they  deny  the  validity  of  canons  ? 
The  14th  canon  of  the  11th  Council  of  Thoulouse  is  as 
follows—"  We  forbid  any  of  the  laity  to  have  in  their 
possession  the  books  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
and  the  mission  (above  quoted)  openly  proclaimed  these 
very  canons. — Life  of  Felix  Neff,  Pastor  in  the  High 
Alps,  Dauphine ,  France,  by  S.  Gully,  M.A.,  published 
1832. 

Note. — A  most  interesting  volume.  His  self-denial,  his  zeal, 
his  prudence,  and  especially  his  death  and  last  letter,  are  instruc¬ 
tive  and  touching  memorials  of  self-devotion  and  usefulness. 


No.  CCLIX. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Doddridge  as  a 
teacher,  that  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  large  (thirty 
four),  and  he  had  sustained  this  office  about  twenty-two 
years ;  and  during  that  time  had  about  two  hundred 
young  men  under  his  care  ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  entered  upon  the  ministry, 
and  several  intended  for  it  died  while  under  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  had  several  pupils  from  Scotland  and  Holland  ; 
one  who  was  intended  for  the  ministry  in  the  church  of 
England,  chose  to  spend  a  year  or  two  under  his  instruc¬ 
tions  before  he  went  to  the  University.  Others,  whose 
parents  were  of  that  church,  were  placed  in  his  family, 
and  they  were  readily  admitted  as  pupils,  and  allowed  to 
attend  the  established  worship,  for  the  constitution  of  his 
academy  was  perfectly  Catholic.  Some  young  divines 
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from  Scotland,  who  had  studied  and  taken  the  usual 
degrees  in  the  universities  there,  and  had  begun  to 
preach,  came  to  attend  his  Divinity  Lectures,  and 
receive  his  instructions  before  they  settled  with  their 
parishes  in  their  native  country.  During  their  residence 
with  him  they  preached  occasionally  in  the  dissenting 
congregations  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  two 
of  them  were  ordained  there.  (See  Orton’s  memoirs, 
page  120  ;  then  follows  a  long  respectable  list  of  all  his 
pupils  from  the  year  1729  to  1750. 

His  Correspondence  and  Diary ,  from  the  original 
■manuscript,  vol.  ii,  edited  by  John  D.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Esq.,  his  great  grandson. 


No.  CCLX. 

We  find  the  payment  of  Tithes  first  enjoined  by  the 
canons  of  a  provincial  council  in  France,  near  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  From  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  or  even  later,  it  is  continually  enforced  by  similar 
authority.  Father  Paul  remarks,  that  most  of  the  sermons 
preached,  about  the  eighth  century,  inculcate  this  as  a 
duty,  and  even  seem  to  place  the  summit  of  Christian 
perfection  on  its  performance.  Charlemagne  was  the  first 
who  gave  the  confirmation  of  a  civil  statute  to  these 
ecclesiastical  injunctions ;  no  one  has,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
know,  adduced  any  earlier  law  for  the  payment  of  Tithes, 
than  one  of  his  capitularies.  But  it  would  be  precipitate 
to  infer,  that  the  practice  had  not  already  gained  ground 
to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  influence  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  became 
universal  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf,  in  855,  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  right  to  Tithes  in  England, 
(See  particulars  in  Selden’s  History  of  Tithes,  and  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Benefices,  chap,  xxviii.) — Hallam’s  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  ii,  quarto. 

Note,— Selden,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tithes,  says,  “  The  clergy  can- 
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not  claim  their  dues  by  Divine  command,  but  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  tithes  by  the  law  of  the  land,  at  least  from  the  year  1617. 
For  this  treatise  or  lecture  he  made  an  apology  to  the  king,  and 
regretted  its*publication.  (See  his  work,  1726.) 


No.  CCLXI. 

The  Rev.  Win.  Davies's  system  of  divinity  was  printed 
by  the  author  himself,  assisted  by  his  maid  servant,  and 
consists  of  twenty-six  volumes.  The  edition  was  limited 
to  fourteen  copies,  one  only  of  which  he  retained  ;  one 
copy  he  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Exeter,  and  received  a  letter  of  thanks  ;  the  others 
were  disposed  of  pro  bono  publico ,  as  the  bishops  appointed. 
One  copy  is  in  the  London  Institution,  common  blue 
coarse  paper,  leaves  not  cut,  in  boards,  but  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  domestic  manufacture. 
These  volumes  are  curious  instances  of  the  industry, 
labour,  and  perseverance  of  the  author ;  the  little  slips 
of  additions  appended  upon  almost  every  leaf  in  endless 
number;  the  gumming  them  on,  to  turn  up  for  reading, 
with  a  nicety  and  aptness  almost  incredible ;  the  labour 
of  which  none  but  a  compositor  or  printer  can  fully 
appreciate.  These  addenda  prove  its  origin  and  com¬ 
pletion  to  have  been  exclusively  his  own  composition. 

The  dedication,  and  many  of  his  illustrations,  are  in 
Latin.  The  sermons  are  all  arranged  under  particular 
subjects,  with  appropriate  texts,  as  historical,  critical, 
and  practical ;  he  admits, 

“  Authors  are  partial  to  their  works,  ’tis  true. 

But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too?" 

Pope. 

The  English  Review  says,  “The  very  first  sentence  of 
Mr.  Davies’s  preface  produced  a  general  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  his  capacity  and  general  way  of  viewing  things, 
which  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  and  an  inspection  of  his 
compilation,  has  not  induced  us  to  retract." 
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His  Sermon  on  Baptism  and  Regeneration,  perhaps 
will  not  by  some  be  considered  evangelical ;  but  after  all 
he  admits  it  is  vain  to  contend,  by  argument,  against 
clear  and  certain  experience,  in  sudden  changes  from  sin 
to  holiness,  or  conversions.  This  admission  is  sufficient ; 
see  second  sermon  in  vol.  i. — Davies's  System  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  octavo,  1795,  at  Lustleigh,  Devon. 


No.  CCLXII. 

The  Biographer  of  Dr.  Lettsom  says,  “  Of  all  other 
parts  of  this  beautiful  fabric,  his  library  was  the  most 
interesting.  Nothing  could  be  more  classically  arranged, 
more  judiciously  selected,  or  correctly  ornamented.  The 
books  were  in  cases,  divided  into  sixteen  compartments  ; 
over  each  of  them  was  placed  a  bust  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  books  below. 
These  were  arranged  as  follows  : — Tracts,  pamphlets,  mis¬ 
cellanies,  reviews,  surgery,  chemistry,  antiquities,  medals, 
prints,  maps,  arts  and  sciences,  divinity,  law  dictionaries 
and  classics,  history  and  biography,  poetry,  voyages  and 
geography,  natural  history,  medicine,  botany,  hortus  sic¬ 
cus,  and  manuscripts ;  with  busts  of  John  Wesley,  Dryden, 
Newton,  Addison,  Pott,  Stukeley,  Hogarth,  Locke,  Bacon, 
Voltaire,  Milton,  Raleigh, Franklin,  Sydenham,  Fothergill, 
and  Mead.  In  the  centre  of  this  library  stood  tables,  on 
which  were  placed  various  articles  of  curious  and  inge¬ 
nious  manufacture,  in  ivory,  &c. ;  and  the  library  itself  was 
adorned  with  a  few  original  pictures  of  considerable  value  ; 
and  the  museum  abounded  with  coins,  ores,  minerals, 
fossils,  &c.  Altogether  Grove  Hill  was  an  enchantment ; 
but  a  train  of  adverse  circumstances,  arising]  from  his 
prodigality  of  benevolence,  obliged  the  owner  to  part 
with  this  delightful  spot.” — His  Life ,  vol.  i,  page  165,  by 
T.  J .  Pettigrew,  3  vols.,  1817. 
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No.  CCLXIII. 

In  the  Diary  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  Dr.  Stanley’s 
letter  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  which  makes  particular 
and  detailed  remarks  on  a  letter  of  King  James  II,  which 
he  had  written  with  his  own  hand  on  two  sheets  of  paper, 
containing  his  motives  for  his  own  conversion  to  Popery 
while  abroad  ;  and  to  persuade  her,  his  daughter,  the  prin¬ 
cess  Mary,  to  embrace  Popery,  which  she  stedfastly 
refused  to  do,  or  to  listen  to  his  suggestion  ;  and  wrote  her 
reply  herself  the  very  next  day  with  her  own  hand,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  king  her  father.  Her  highness  made  Dr. 
Stanley  privy  to  the  same,  and  gave  him  leave  to  commu¬ 
nicate  her  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
order  to  silence  some  reports  which  the  papists  had  pro¬ 
pagated  respecting  her  inclination  towards  Popery,  which 
were  favourable  to  their  views  at  this  time. — Appendix , 
vol.  ii,  No.  13. 

Note. — The  king’s  letter  is  given  in  full,  as  also  her  reply  ;  it 
proves  both  the  king’s  sincerity  in  his  religion,  as  it  does  also  the 
princess’s  duty  and  constancy.  Dr.  Stanley’s  letter,  and  the 
archbishop’s  reply,  show  their  convictions  of  the  king’s  error ;  and 
also  their  tried  loyalty  to  him,  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  Popish  sentiments,  and  his  right  of  succession, 
while  they  deplored  his  Papistical  inclinations,  which  they  could 
not  control.  The  correspondence  is  interesting,  as  it  justifies  the 
change,  or  calling  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  reign  in  this  country 
at  that  period,  1688. 


No.  CCLXIV. 

In  Hume’s  History  of  England  is  recorded  a  republican 
opinion  of  King  Charles  the  First,  it  is  as  follows  “  In 
the  year  1649,  Feb.  6th,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of 
the  king,  the  lower  (base)  house  passed  a  vote,  that  the 
House  of  Peers  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  abolished.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
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Martin,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the  debate  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  confessed,  that  if  they  desired  a  king,  the  last  was 
as  proper  as  any  gentleman  in  England.  See  Walker's 
History  of  Independency,  part  the  second.  After  this 
vote,  the  form  of  all  public  business  was  changed,  from 
the  king's  name  to  that  of  “  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of 
England." — David  Humes  History  of  England ,  vol.  v, 
chap.  10. 

Note. — Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  !  For  “  first  year  of 
freedom  restored,”  see  Index. 


No.  CCLXV. 

At  a  review  of  the  troops,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  first  campaign,  asked  the  marshal  who  stood 
by  him,  what  were  the  reflections  which  the  spectacle 
excited  in  his  mind  ?  The  marshal  made  some  reply 
about  the  fine  condition,  and  the  precision  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  &c.  “  As  for  me,"  said  Frederick,  “  what  I 
think  of  is  this ;  here  are  sixty  thousand  men,  each 
strong  and  active,  and  better  armed  than  either  of  us — all 
of  them  our  implacable  enemies,  and  having  just  cause  to 
hate  us,  and  yet  they  tremble  before  us,  who  ought  to 
tremble  before  them.  Such  is  the  power  of  discipline  and 
subordination." 

No  small  portion  of  Frederick's  character  was  formed, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Spartan  education  which  he  received. 
His  father,  who  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  lamented 
over  the  fondness  which  his  degenerate  son  exhibited  for 
literature  and  amusement,  little  foresaw  the  gradual  effects 
which  his  discipline,  harsh  and  unpaternal  as  it  was,  was 
in  the  end  destined  to  produce,  where  the  passions  were 
stronger  than  the  judgment :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  barbarities  which  distinguished  and  disgraced  his 
military  system,  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  dark  view 
he  had  deliberately  taken  of  human  nature.  From  the 
same  cause  we  find  that  little  cordial  intimacy  existed 
between  Frederick  and  the  chief  generals  of  his  reign. 
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Except  in  the  actual  field  of  battle,  there  was  no  mutual 
familiarity  or  confidence  between  the  soldier  and  their 
general.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  far  more  than  their  attachment  to  his  person,  which 
caused  them  to  perform  such  miracles  under  his  com¬ 
mand. — A  Review  of  his  Rife,  Foreign  Quarterly,  Dec . 
1834. 


No.  CCLXVI. 

Rome. — Of  all  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  posterity,  the  remains  of  Rome 
are  the  most  perfect  and  extensive.  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  Memphis,  not  only  are  not,  but  these  towns,  which 
contained  several  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  covered 
areas  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  with  their 
vast  and  splendid  edifices,  are  now  so  changed  and  deso¬ 
late,  that  even  the  places  where  they  stood  are  matters  of 
controversy.  Of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Lacedaemon,  and  Athens, 
little  more  remains  than  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  few 
fine  edifices  ;  for  even  the  celebrated  Parthenon  is  not 
much  more  than  a  dilapidated  heap  of  marble.  But  Rome 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  city  that  it  was,  and  its 
edifices  applied  to  the  same  use.  That  which  is  now  a 
splendid  and  perfect  Christian  church,  was  formerly  a 
Pantheon,  devoted  to  all  the  heathen  gods.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  circumstances  which  gives  Rome  such  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  present  day.  The  traveller 
climbs  the  hill  of  the  capitol,  and  he  sees  about  him  not 
only  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  Forum,  and  other  places 
which  recal  the  most  interesting  events  of  early  and  more 
simple  history,  but  he  also  sees  the  plain  below  covered 
over  with  the  Colosseum,  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
other  stupendous  relics  of  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
her  people. — Sir  Wm.  Gell’s  Topography  of  Rome  and 
its  Vicinity,  fyc. 

Note.— This  work  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  published. 
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The  sculpture  of  Rome  is  thus  noticed  : — “  There  are 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture,  of  one  sort 
and  another,  now  in  Rome ;  relievos,  statues,  and  busts, 
and  six  thousand  three  hundred  ancient  columns  of  marble. 
What  multitudes  of  the  latter  sort  have  been  sawed  up  for 
tables,  or  wainscoting  chapels,  or  mixed  with  walls,  and 
otherwise  destroyed,  and  what  multitudes  there  yet  lie 
undiscovered  under  ground  !  When  we  think  of  this 
altogether,  it  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  vast  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Rome  in  all  its  glory. ” 

Trajan’s  column  is  composed  of  only  twenty-four  stones, 
cut  within  to  make  a  staircase,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Roman  feet  high.  On  this  stood  his  statue, 
and  we  are  told  his  ashes  in  an  urn. — A  Visit  to  Home , 
1730,  Spence's  Anecdotes ,  sect,  ii,  p.  96. 


No.  CCLXVII. 

Evelyn’s  Diary  of  the  date  Dec.  5,  1683,  has  the 
following  notes  on  Jefferies  and  Sydney 

“  Dec.  5. — I  was  this  day  invited  to  a  wedding  of  one 
Mrs.  Castle,  to  whom  I  had  some  obligations.  There 
was  at  this  wedding  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and 
some  Aldermen,  and  persons  of  quality  and  others,  and 
above  all  Sir  George  Jefferies,  newly  made  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  with  Mr.  Justice  Withings,  who 
both  danced  with  the  bride,  and  were  exceeding  merry. 
These  great  men  stayed  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  in 
drinking  healths,  and  taking  tobacco  and  talking,  much 
bejieath  the  gravity  of  Judges,  that  had  but  a  day  or  two 
before  condemned  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  7th,  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  single  witness  of 
that  monster  of  a  man.  Lord  Howard  of  Eserick ;  who, 
when  he  came  to  the  scaffold,  instead  of  a  speech,  he  told 
them  simply  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God ;  that  he 
came  not  thither  to  talk,  but  to  die ;  put  a  paper  into  the 
sheriff’s  hand,  and  another  into  a  friend’s  ;  said  one  prayer 
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as  short  as  grace,  laid  down  his  neck,  and  bid  the  execu¬ 
tioner  do  his  office.  There  is  yet  observable,  that  Sydney 
had  been  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  late  king,  and  in 
actual  rebellion  against  him,  although  a  man  of  great 
courage,  great  sense,  and  great  parts,  which  he  showed 
both  at  his  trial  and  his  death.” — Vol.  i,  page  531. 

1685,  Dec.  31. — He  says,  “  I  dined  with  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jefferies,  who  used  me  with  much  respect.  He  is 
of  an  assured,  undaunted  spirit,  and  has  served  the  court 
interest  on  all  the  hardiest  occasions  ;  and  is  of  nature 
cruel,  and  a  slave  of  the  court.”  Page  570,  vol.  i. — 
Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  2  vols.  quarto. 

Note. — His  severe  justice  with  the  Monmouth  rebels  merits 
Evelyn’s  portrait  of  him. 


No.  CCLXVTII. 

Among  the  many  common  and  vulgar  signs  and  phrases, 
the  following  are  not  generally  understood  : — Henry  the 
Eighth  having  taken  the  town  of  Boulogne,  in  France, 
the  gates  of  which  he  brought  to  Hardes,  in  Kent,  where 
they  are  still  remaining,  the  flatterers  of  that  reign  highly 
magnified  that  action,  which,  Porto  Bello  like,  became  a 
popular  subject  for  signs,  &c.  The  port  and  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  called  Boulogne  Mouth,  was  accordingly  set 
up  at  a  noted  inn  in  Holborn.  The  name  of  this  inn  long 
outliving  the  sign  and  fame  of  the  conquest,  an  ignorant 
painter,  employed  by  a  no  less  ignorant  landlord  to  paint 
a  new  one,  represented  it  by  a  bull,  and  large  gaping 
human  mouth  #,  answering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
Bull  and  Mouth. 

This  same  piece  of  history  gave  being  to  the  Bull  and 
Gate,  originally  meant  for  Boulogne  Gate,  and  was 

*  The  Editor  remarks,  “  Perhaps  conceit  of  its  allusion  to  the 
roaring  and  vociferation  of  a  Quaker’s  meeting  might  not  a  little 
tend  to  make  it  maintain  its  usurped  post,  which  was  hard  by.” 
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represented  by  an  embattled  gate,  or  entrance  into  a 
fortified  town. 

Note. — In  this  paper  is  a  curious  explanation  cf  the  chequers 
used  at  public-houses,  signs  for  draughts  played  ;  of  the  Barber’s 
Pole,  as  a  sign  for  breathing  a  vein,  as  well  as  to  mow  a  beard,  &c. ; 
and  also  the  sign  of  the  Three  Blue  Balls  at  pawnbrokers,  as  being 
the  arms  of  the  Merchants  of  Lombardy,  and  not  the  vulgar  phrase 
of  two  to  one  that  articles  pledged  are  never  redeemed. — Vol.  ii, 
Antiquarian  Repertory ,  Grose  and  Astle,  page  396,  with  many 
curious  illustrations. 


No.  CCLXIX. 

Mr.  Spence  says,  “  I  always  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  could  never 
bring  it  about,  though  we  were  so  often  together  in 
London.  Soon  after  we  came  to  this  place  (Rome)  her 
ladyship  came  here,  and  in  five  days  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most  shining 
characters  in  the  world — but  shines  like  a  comet  ;  she  is 
all  irregularity,  and  always  wandering.  The  most  wise, 
the  most  imprudent,  loveliest,  most  disagreeable,  best 
natured,  cruellest  woman  in  the  world;  all  things  by 
turns  and  nothing  long.  She  was  married  young,  and 
told  me,  with  that  freedom  much  travelling  gives,  that 
she  was  never  in  so  great  a  hurry  of  thought  as  the  month 
before  she  was  married;  she  scarce  slept  any  one  night 
that  month.  She  had  a  vast  number  of  offers,  and  the 
thing  that  kept  her  awake  was,  who  to  fix  upon.  The 
last  night  of  the  month  she  decided  ;  and  in  the  morning, 
left  the  husband  of  her  father's  choice  buying  the 
wedding  ring,  and  scuttled  away  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Wortley." — Spence's  Anecdotes ,  by  S .  W.  Singer ,  on 
Books ,  Men,  and  Manners,  1  vol.,  1820. 

Note.— This  volume  is  a  collection  of  amusing  and  interesting 
stories,  &c.,  many  relative  to  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Spence,  A.  M.,  was 
drowned  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  in  very  shallow  water,  hardly 
sufficient  to  cover  his  body  ;  perhaps  fell  into  it  while  in  a  fit. 
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No.  CCLXX. 

Lord  Melcombe’s  Ode  to  Dr.  Young,  1761. 

“  Kind  companion  of  my  youth. 

Lov’d  for  genius,  worth,  and  truth  ; 

Take  what  friendship  can  impart, 

Tribute  of  a  feeling  heart ; 

Take  the  muse’s  latest  spark 
E’er  wevdrop  into  the  dark. 

He  who  parts  and  virtue  gave, 

Bade  thee  look  beyond  the  grave  ; 

Genius  soars  and  virtue  guides 
Where  the  love  of  God  presides. 

There’s  a  gulf  ’twixt  us  and  God, 

Let  the  gloomy  path  be  trod. 

Why  stand  shivering  on  the  shore? 

Why  not  boldly  venture  o’er 
Where  unerring  virtue  guides  ? 

Let  us  brave  the  winds  and  tides. 

Safe  through  seas  of  doubts  and  fears. 

Rides  the  bark  which  virtue  steers. 

The  above  was  accompanied  with  a  most  polite  and 
friendly  note,  requesting  the  Doctor’s  acceptance  of  the 
Ode,  as  a  mark  of  his  friendship  ;  to  be  published  in  his 
(Dr.  Young’s)  Posthumous  Papers ;  it  is  dated  the  27th 
of  October,  1761,  La  Trappe. —  Spence's  Anecdotes . 


No.  CCLXXI. 

After  a  visit  to  Archbishop  Fenelon,  Lord  Peterborough 
said,  “  He  was  cast  in  a  particular  mould,  that  was  never 
used  for  any  body  else.  He  is  a  delicious  creature,  but  I 
was  forced  to  get  away  from  him  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
could,  for  else  he  would  have  made  me  pious. 

Abbe  de  Monville,  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Mingard, 
printed  at  Paris,  1730,  says,  “  Fenelon  had  all  that  was 
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good  in  his  heart,  and  all  that  was  fine  in  his  head ;  and 
never  made  use  of  the  latter,  but  to  advance  the  former.— 
Spence's  Anecdotes . 

When  Louis  XIV  found  that  his  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  had  no  effect  on  their  consciences  or  their  faith, 
he  sent  for  Fenelon,  and  requested  he  would  go  and  preach 
to  these  obstinate  heretics,  and  if  he  could,  bring  them 
over  to  the  Romish  church.  The  Archbishop  said,  “  Sire, 
that  I  will  with  all  my  heart ;  but  your  majesty  must  first 
draw  off  your  dragoons,  for  these  soldiers  keep  them  so 
far  away  they  will  not  hear  us  if  we  go  among  them 
while  they  remain.”  This  was  a  home-stroke.  The  story 
does  not  tell  us  what  Louis  did,  we  may  guess  what  he 
thought.  Fenelon  was  no  advocate  for  persecution  in  any 
form  for  religion,  though  a  Catholic. — Ibid. 


No.  CCLXXII. 

Bishop  Ken. — This  divine  went  to  Rome  with  Dr. 
Walton ;  part  of  his  design  was  to  inquire  into  the 
Romish  religion,  and  if  he  found  it  sound,  to  profess  it, 
and  continue  at  Rome.  He  returned  about  1675,  after 
six  years’  stay  abroad.  In  King  James’s  reign,  upon  his 
complimenting  Ken,  on  some  passages  in  his  writings,  for 
their  nearness  of  opinion,  he  told  the  king  what  little 
reason  he  had  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  been  once  inclined 
to  his  religion,  but  that  the  New  Testament  and  his 
journey  to  Rome  had  quite  cured  him.” — Spence's 
MS  Supplementary  Anecdotes . 


No.  CCLXXIII. 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  after  ex¬ 
posing  the  errors  of  the  ancients,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  shows  clearly  their  laws,  polity, 
and  domestic  habits  were  all  founded  on  their  Paganism- 
as  well  as  their  religion.  Socrates  might  be  an  exception, 
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and  in  him  there  were  too  many  metaphysical  subtleties  ; 
so  much  verbal  logic,  and  such  strange  additions,  that 
the  simple  truth  is  lost  from  the  mental  eye.  But  it  is 
due  to  him  to  remark,  he  dared  not  express  what  he  knew. 
It  was  indeed  the  highest  crime  in  Athens  to  do  so ;  and 
it  was  on  such  a  charge  that  Socrates  perished.  And 
what  was  grand  on  this  subject  in  Socrates,  did  not 
descend  in  their  truth  and  simplicity  to  the  schools  and 
philosophy  which  were  formed  by  him.  And  Cicero,  who 
at  times  reasoned  admirably  on  this  subject,  yet  was  so 
paralysed  in  his  own  judgment,  by  the  chaos  of  opinions 
that  he  found  started  on  this  topic,  that  he  finishes  by 
recommending  a  neutrality,  uncertainty,  and  indecision. 
(See  Cicero’s  First  Book  of  Natura  Deorum,  &c.) 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  remark,  “Thus,  until 
Christianity  spread,  it  never  became  a  settled  opinion  at 
all  in  the  world,  that  the  earth  was  the  planned  and  deli¬ 
berate  creation  of  God  ;  nor  does  any  one  seem  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  have  been  so  in  that  clear  and  full  meaning,  sub¬ 
limity,  and  certainty,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  incul¬ 
cate  the  momentous  truth.  Take  up  the  Tumaeus,  or  any 
other  work  of  Plato  which  treats  on  God  and  Nature,  or 
what  fragments  of  antiquity  remain  about  them,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  passages  in  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy  of 
Moses,  with  those  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  peculiarly 
splendid  in  many  parts  on  this  subject,  with  others  in  some 
of  the  Psalms,  in  the  majestic  and  unequalled  Isaiah,  and 
in  several  of  the  other  Jewish  prophets,  and  I  think  you 
will  feel  with  me,  that  Christianity,  by  diffusing  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  or  sacred  writings,  and  by  its  own 
sacred  additions,  imparted  a  new  intellect  to  mankind  on 
all  that  concerns  Divine  Philosophy.  A  sun  of  mind 
then  rose  on  our  world  which  has  never  set ;  its  beams 
consumed  the  popular  Paganism,  and  spread  a  purifying 
light  over  those  who  chose  not  to  forsake  their  ancient 
favourite.  It  rescued  the  civilized  world  from  those 
phantoms  which  once  degraded  it;  and  nowin  friendly 
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association  with  the  sciences,  taste,  and  virtue,  which  are 
peculiarly  congenial  witli  it,  and  which  it  has  always 
fostered,  and  especially  in  our  own  enlightened  country, 
we  may  hope  that  both  superstition  and  atheism  are 
generally  banished,  or  are  departing  from  us  for  ever. 
And  that  as  they  are  both  noxious  to  society,  and  very 
apt  to  create  each  other,  that  neither  will,  as  knowledge 
advances  and  judgment  improves,  be  attached  to  the 
mind  of  any  philanthropic,  educated,  or  well-meaning 
individual.' ” — Turner’s  Sacred  History  of  the  World ,  Letter 
2,  vol.  ii,  second  edition,  1834. 

Note. — Cicero  adds,  as  his  final  sentence,  “  The  arguments  of 
Balbus,  the  Stoic,  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  more  than  probable.” 
Balbus  contended  the  world  was  an  animated  being,  the  incorpo¬ 
rated  Divinity. 


No.  CCLXXIV. 

In  reference  to  extremes  in  religion,  the  following 
remarks  are  suggested  by  the  career  of  Irving.  “Well 
do  we  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Irving  came  to 
London,  as  the  Demosthenes  of  the  pulpit,  the  wonder  of 
the  day.  Well  do  we  remember  the  time  when  it  was 
scarcely  possible,  either  by  bribes  or  force,  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  obscure  and  remote  chapel  where  he 
preached,  when  the  crowds  which  filled  its  area  almost  to 
suffocation,  were  composed  of  the  noble  and  learned,  the 
elegant  and  polished  of  the  land  ;  when  high-born  beauty 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  when  veteran  statesmen  held 
their  breath  to  hear  him ;  and  when  George  Canning  was 
reported  to  hurry  down  to  Hatton  Garden,  that  he  might 
be  taught  the  might  of  eloquence  from  the  lips  of  Edward 
Irving.  Well  do  we  remember  the  time  when  his  figure, 
and  action,  and  delivery,  were  the  theme  of  wondering 
panegyric  ;  when  the  press  teemed  with  the  accounts  of 
the  colossal  powers  and  stupendous  oratory  of  the  new 
apostle,  who  blended  the  acute  logic  of  the  schools  with 
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the  terrific  vigour  of  the  old  covenanter,  or  Cameronian. 
We  saw  him  afterward  when  his  congregation  had  begun 
to  fall  off  in  multitude ;  and  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  rekindle  the  half-extinguished  flame  of  enthusiasm  in 
his  followers,  by  fresh  and  strange,  and  less  justifiable 
excitement.  We  saw  him  yet  once  more  ;  but  what  was 
he  who  had  been  represented  as  the  giant?  The  tall  and 
striking  form  was  bowed  with  toils,  and  humiliations,  and 
cares  ;  the  intellectual  stature  had  shrunk  into  something 
more  pitiable  than  imbecility. 

ct  Of  Mr.  Irving,  God  forbid  that  we  should  now  speak 
in  a  spirit  of  harshness  ;  we  know  of  no  single  circum¬ 
stance  more  solemn,  or  more  admonitory,  than  to  have 
watched  the  commencement  and  close  of  such  a  career. 
May  all  aspiring  ministers,  who  are  pressing  into  the 
church,  learn  from  it ;  not,  indeed,  to  disdain  the  honest 
eloquence,  which  is  the  genuine  dress  of  deep  thought  and 
fervent  devotion,  but  to  beware  how  they  nourish  in  their 
secret  souls  the  resolve,  or  the  hope  of  making  an  instan¬ 
taneous  sensation,  of  producing  at  once,  bursts  and  exta- 
cies  of  astonishment,  and  carrying  the  admiration  of  their 
audience  by  storm ;  ‘  They  will  sow  folly  to  reap  misery/ 
And  now  one  of  these  men,  who  yet  appears  to  have 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  whose  last  hours 
shed  honours  on  his  name,  has  dropped  into  the  grave 
from  the  very  noon  of  manhood  ;  broken  down  from  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  or  wasted  from  within  by 
the  consuming  fires  of  fanaticism.  And  for  the  brief  space 
that  his  memory  remains  on  earth,  it  will  be  said  and 
thought  of  him,  that  his  nobler  as  well  as  his  vainer  qua¬ 
lifications,  did  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  for  that 
even  his  energy  and  his  earnestness  became  only  the 
instruments  of  spiritual  delusion.  Mr.  Armstrong  yet 
lives,  and  will,  we  hope,  recover  his  better  mind  ;  although 
he  may  not  be  restored  to  the  place  from  whence  he  has 
fallen.” — Theological  Review ,  p.  205,  January ,  1835. 

Note.— A  private  friend,  who  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in 
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London  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving,  thus  speaks : 
u  I  cannot  but  grieve  at  the  awful  eclipse  under  which  he  came, 
and  the  early  tomb  he  has  found.  He  has  gone  to  the  grave,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  with  a  broken  heart.” 


No.  CCLXXV. 

The  originality  and  fervour  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Howels* 
writings  recommend  them  to  our  notice.  The  following 
samples  are  selected  : — 

Justice  once  took  her  stand  at  the  bar  of  truth,  and  her 
voice  immediately  flew  through  heaven  and  earth  and 
hell,  to  cite  witnesses  to  attest  the  glories  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Infinite  and  finite  beings  were  summoned,  and 
all  obeyed. 

Angels  descend  from  heaven  to  proclaim  Messiah. 
“  Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.” 

Devils  proclaim  Messiah  ;  u  What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?” 

Enemies  as  well  as  friends  proclaim  him,  “  I  find  no 
fault  in  him  at  all,”  said  Pilate.  ct  Truly,”  said  the  cen¬ 
turion,  “  this  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

Ask  the  water  what  it  thinks  of  Jesus  ?  It  blushes 
itself  into  wine,  in  the  presence  of  its  God  !  it  changes 
itself  into  adamant  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  Most 
High. 

Ask  the  earth ;  the  grave  shakes  death  into  life  to 
sympathize  with  Jesus. 

Ask  the  sun  ;  he  puts  on  robes  of  mourning  for  his 
11*1  urde red  Lord. 

Ask  the  testimony  of  God  himself ;  “  This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 

Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  once,  and  once  only,  united  in 
their  testimony;  they  proclaim,  “  That  Christ  is  God.” 
— His  Life ,  by  Mr.  Bowdler ,  page  257  to  259. 

Note. — Mr.  Howels  was  fiercely  conservative  in  his  eccle- 
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siastical  politics.  His  petition  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  also  against  the  mutilated  edition  of  the  Bible  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  are  striking  proofs. 

He  was  honest  and  single-minded  ;  beyond  a  taint  of  suspicion, 
as  his  whole  life  attests.  In  fact,  he  was  a  true  Welchman  in 
London.  He  was  a  man  of  great  singularity,  and  of  ardent  virtue. 
A  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trinity  church,  Islington. 
He  died  Nov.  18,  1832,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-three  sermons,  and  his  memoirs. 


No.  CCLXXVI. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  magnificent. 
Including  that  of  the  plantations,  it  consists  at  present  of 
about  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  vessels,  manned  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seamen.  The 
total  burden  of  the  registered  vessels  is  about  two  millions 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons;  and  valuing  them, 
rigging  and  stores  included,  at  a  rough  average  at  10/. 
per  ton,  the  entire  aggregate  value  of  our  commercial 
shipping  will  be  no  less  than  the  sum  of  twenty-six 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Nothing  surely 
ought  to  be  omitted  that  may  contribute,  in  any  degree, 
to  increase  the  security  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  and  of 
so  great  a  mass  of  property.  It  appears  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  Lloyd’s  List,  from  the  year  1793  to  1829  (in¬ 
clusive),  that  the  losses  in  the  British  mercantile  navy  only 
amounted,  at  an  average  of  that  period,  to  557  vessels  a 
year.  On  foreign  voyages  157  vesels  were  wrecked,  284 
were  driven  on  shore,  of  which  224  are  known  to  have 
been  got  off,  with  more  or  less  damage,  21  foundered  or 
sunk,  one  run  down,  35  abandoned  at  sea,  eight  of  which 
were  afterwards  carried  into  port.  Of  coasters  and  col¬ 
liers  109  were  wrecked,  and  297  driven  on  shore ;  of 
which  121  are  known  to  have  got  off,  and  67  foundered 
or  sunk.  This  enormous  loss  has  not  diminished  in  the 
interval,  but  gone  on  increasing.  In  the  year  1833  no 
fewer  than  800  merchant  ships,  or  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
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whole  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  British  domi¬ 
nions,  including  the  plantations,  were  either  entirely  lost 
or  driven  on  shore  ;  and  the  prodigious  number  of  ships 
thus  engulphed  are  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  besides 
the  appalling  loss  of  lives. 

Vicious  customs  and  regulations  under  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  shipping-insurance  is  conducted,  the  defective 
construction  of  ships  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  masters,  are  a  great  cause  of  this  loss — 
perhaps  more  than  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  the  risk 
natural  to  the  ocean,  and  storms,  &c.,  would  justify, 
when  all  inquiries  are  fairly  answered. — Mercantile  Marine , 
John  Marshall ,  Esq .  1829. 


No.  CCLXXV1I. 

D’Israeli,  in  his  Calamities  of  Authors,  remarks, 
u  Dryden,  on  the  verge  of  his  70th  year,  worn  out  with 
study,  and  oppressed  with  fortune,  he  contracted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  booksellers  with  10,000  verses,  at  sixpence  a 
line.” 

An  author,  though  born  to  suffer  martyrdom,  does  not 
always  expire.  He  may  be  flayed  like  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  yet  he  can  breathe  without  a  skin ;  stoned  like 
St.  Stephen,  and  yet  write  on  with  a  broken  head  :  and 
he  has  been  even  known  to  survive  the  flames,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  precious  part  of  an  author  (which  is 
obviously  his  book)  has  been  burnt  in  an  auto  da  fe, 
Hume  once  tried  the  press  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Religion  :  it  proved  but  another  martyrdom.  But  Hume, 
hardened  by  a  little  success,  grew,  to  use  his  own  words, 
callous”  against  the  impressions  of  public  folly,  and 
completed  his  history,  which  is  now  received  with  but 
tolerable  success.  —Calamities  of  Authors ,  vol.  ii,  p.  271. 


No,  CCLXXVIII. 

On  the  Religion  of  Mahomet,  a  paper  was  read  at 
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Bombay,  1821,  by  Major  Kennedy,  in  which  are  some 
severe  criticisms  on  Dr.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet, 
published  a.  d.  1697-8.  The  remarks  seem  to  favour  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca,  and  are  a 
kind  of  apology  for  his  faith,  which  the  writer  says  is  a 
pure  spiritual  deism,  which  supplanted  the  old  Arabian 
faith,  which  was  the  grossest  idolatry ;  and  he  quotes 
Sale's  Koran  to  support  his  liberal  views  of  Islam  reli¬ 
gion,  which  he  says  is  not  superstition.  The  Mecca 
Pilgrimage  cannot  be  an  exception,  and  it  only  occurs 
once  in  a  man's  lifetime. 

But  Gibbon  has  asserted  (and  this  he  admits)  that  the 
use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were 
often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  this  delusion  ; 
and  yet  this  apologist  for  Mahomet  admits  he  put  to 
death,  in  cold  blood,  two  men  taken  prisoners  at  Beder, 
besides  700  Jews,  who  had  surrendered  to  him.  This 
apologist  says,  Mahomet  obeyed  the  command  found  in  the 
34th  chapter  of  Exodus,  13th  and  14th  verses,  as  if  he 
had  been  taught  so  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  idolatry  which 
prevailed  before  his  time  :  and  he  adds,  “  The  most  rigid 
piety  cannot  object  to  the  simple  addition  which  Mahomet 
made  —There  is  no  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet."  This  is  styled  a  simple  addition  !  (query, 
is  it  ?) — Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literaiy  Society , 
1821,  vol.  iii. 

Mr.  Rich,  in  his  journal,  observes  (incidentally),  that 
the  Mahomedan  religion  is  a  bar  to  all  improvement.  A 
nation  could  not  become  civilized,  and  remain  Mahometan. 
Islamism  is,  without  exception,  the  religion  the  most 
exclusive  of  all  improvement,  and  most  favourable  to  the 
permanence  of  falsehood  and  error.  Mahomet  has  meddled 
with  every  thing,  and  poisoned  every  thing  he  touched. 
He  has  made  every  thing,  science,  art,  history,  and  man¬ 
ners,  all  matters  of  religion,  and  placed  a  bar  to  all 
improvement — See  chap.  1 1  >  vol.  i,  Mr.  Rich's  Travels  in 
Koordistan,  by  his  Widow ,  1836. 
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“  Mahomet’s  ambition  knew  no  bounds  ;  was  influenced, 
animated,  and  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which 
supplied  every  want,  and  surmounted  every  difficulty. 
He  was  an  hypocrite  from  policy,  and  an  enthusiast  by 
nature  ;  and  indeed  so  violent  in  all  his  passions,  that  he 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
justice,  friendship,  and  humanity.” —  Writer  in  the  Modern 
Universal  History ,  vol.  i,  page  176. 

Note. — Gibbon’s  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ix, 
pp.  320,  321,  322,  fairly  developes  Mahomet.  A  note  says,  “  I 
cannot  decide  whether  Mahomet  was  most  an  enthusiast  or  im¬ 
postor. 

Dr.  Prideaux  was  a  learned  divine,  in  1710.  He  was  disabled 
from  public  duty,  and  devoted  himself  to  writing,  and  produced 
the  admirable  11  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament/’ 
2  vols.  folio,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  When  his  Life  of 
Mahomet  was  criticized,  it  was  at  Bombay,  which  perhaps  is  the 
best  apology  that  can  be  offered,  if  any  can  be  imagined,  for 
palliating  the  delusions  of  an  impostor. 


No.  CCLXXIX. 

The  solemnities  of  the  funerals  in  Brazil  are  thus 
described : — “  The  corpse,  with  its  coffin,  is  deposited  in 
one  of  these  holes  #,  where  it  remains  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  is  removed  ;  the  bones  are 
burned,  and  the  ashes  inurned  for  preservation.  Some 
of  .these  urns  are  very  beautiful,  being  ornamented  and 

*  The  author  says  he  threaded  his  way  to  the  cemetery  in  one  of 
the  churches,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  slaves  decorating  these 
sepulchres  of  their  masters,  which  form,  in  fact,  the  walls,  in  which 
are  holes,  in  tiers  just  large  enough  each  to  contain  a  human  body, 
which  are  in  these  rough  wooden  boxes. 
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bearing  the  appropriate  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  in  gilt 
letters.  Funerals  are  conducted  here  with  as  great  pomp 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased  will  allow.  It  is 
very  common  to  hire  coffins  for  the  occasion,  and  these 
are  always  large  enough  to  receive  within  them  a  wooden 
box,  enclosing  the  corpse.  Funerals  always  take  place 
at  night,  and  the  dead  body  is  left  in  the  church  till  the 
ensuing  day,  when  the  rough  coffin,  or  box,  is  sealed  up 
in  the  hole,  and  the  gay  one  is  returned  to  the  undertaker, 
to  figure  on  another  occasion. ” — Three  Years  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  an  Officer  of  the  United  States ,  vol.  i, 

p.  100. 


No.  CCLXXX. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  noti- 
tified  to  Aristotle  the  birth  of  Alexander  in  the  following 
way  : — “  Know  that  a  son  is  born  to  us.  We  thank  the 
gods  for  their  gift,  but  especially  for  bestowing  it  a  time 
when  Aristotle  lives  ;  assuring  ourselves  that,  educated 
by  you,  he  will  be  worthy  of  us,  and  worthy  of  inheriting 
our  kingdom.”  In  the  education  of  Alexander,  the 
Stagirite  spent  nearly  eight  years,  during  which  long 
period,  in  an  office  of  much  delicacy,  he  enjoyed  the  rare 
advantage  of  giving  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  em¬ 
ployers.  The  temper  of  Alexander,  prone  to  every  gene¬ 
rous  affection,  loved  and  esteemed  many  ;  but  Aristotle 
is  the  only  one  of  his  friends  whose  superior  genius  he 
appears  unceasingly  to  have  viewed  with  undiminished 
admiration,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  treated  through 
life  with  uniform  and  unalterable  respect. 

Notwithstanding  the  ruling  passions  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  the  interested  policy  of  the  one,  and  the  lofty 
ambition  of  the  other,  were  too  strong  and  ungovernable 
to  be  controlled  by  the  power  of  reason,  speaking  through 
the  voice  of  their  admired  philosopher  Aristotle.  After 
the  most  intimate  communication  during  the  eight  years, 
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the  pupil  and  the  preceptor  separated  for  ever,  to  pursue, 
in  a  course  of  almost  equal  length,  the  most  opposite 
paths  to  the  same  immortal  crown; — the  one  by  arms, 
the  other  by  philosophy  ;  the  one  by  gratifying  the  most 
immoderate  lust  of  power,  the  other  by  teaching  to  des¬ 
pise  this,  and  all  similar  gratifications. 

In  the  retreat  of  Aristotle  from  his  accusers,  which 
saved  his  life,  he  justified  it  by  saying  he  was  unwilling 
to  allow  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  sinning 
against  philosophy  by  condemning  him  to  die,  as  they 
had  done  Socrates  before  him. — Life  of  Aristotle,  by 
John  Giles,  LL,D.,  2  vols.  quarto,  1797. 

Note. — The  Jews  say  Aristotle  got  his  philosophy  in  Judea,  and 
his  morals  from  Solomon.  Christianity,  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  introduction  of  experimental  philosophy,  have  tended  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  works  in  modern  times ;  although,  besides  all  his 
other  works,  he  published  fifty  volumes  on  Animated  Nature. 
Aristotle  studied  in  the  school  of  Plato ;  born  in  the  99th  Olym¬ 
piad,  b.  c.  384  years.  —  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary. 


No.  CCLXXXI. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  1648,  it  was  voted,  “  That  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  be  broken,  and  a  new  one  forthwith 
made ;  and  in  the  mean  time  all  proceedings  under  the 
present  Great  Seal  to  be  good  till  the  new  one  be  con¬ 
firmed.  That  the  arms  of  England  and  of  Ireland  shall 
be  engraven  on  one  side  of  the  new  seal,  with  this  in¬ 
scription,  ‘  The  Great  Seal  of  England  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  seal  shall  be  the  sculpture  or  map  of 
the  House  of  Commons  sitting,  with  these  words  en¬ 
graven,  ‘  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God’s  blessing 
restored  1648.’  ”  This  was  for  the  most  part  (particu¬ 
larly  the  inscription)  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  a 
noted  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. — P.  362. 
#*###### 

In  this  first  year  of  freedom  (!),  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  private  houses  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  horse  at 
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different  inns  in  the  City,  and  40,000/.  demanded  of  the 
citizens,  which  they  promised  to  advance,  and  humbly 
desired  that  the  army  might  be  withdrawn.— P.  35$ ; 
besides  28,000/.  taken  out  of  Weavers’  Hall. 

#**####* 

The  General  Council  had  much  debate  concerning  the 
matter  of  religion  relating  to  their  new  representatives ; 
and  Mr.  Speaker  much  unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  army,  especially  with  an  apprehension  that  the 
army  designed  to  put  him  out  of  his  place,  and  claim  all 
by  conquest.  Notwithstanding,  this  was  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  Great  Seal  of  England  “  the  year  of  free¬ 
dom,  by  God’s  blessing  restored”  too  !  —  Whitelock’s 
Memorials . 

N.  B.  The  year  of  freedom,  i.  e.  the  year  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny. 


No.  CCLXXXII. 

Among  the  papers  found  at  Strawberry  Hill,  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Orford,  was  the  following  memorandum, 
wrapped  in  an  envelope,  on  which  was  written,  “  Not  to 
be  opened  till  after  my  will “  In  my  library  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  are  two  wainscot  chests,  or  boxes,  the  larger 
marked  with  an  A,  and  the  lesser  with  a  B.  I  desire 
that  as  soon  as  I  am  dead  my  executor  and  executrix 
will  cord  up  strongly  and  seal  the  larger  box  marked  A, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Honourable  Hugh  Conway  Seymour, 
to  be  kept  by  him  unopened  and  unsealed  till  the  eldest 
son  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her  sons,  being 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  the  said  chest,  with  whatever  it  contains, 
shall  be  delivered  to  him  for  his  own.  And  I  beg  that 
the  said  Honourable  Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  when  he 
shall  receive  the  said  chest,  will  give  a  promise  in  writ¬ 
ing,  signed  by  him,  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  that  he,  or  his 
representatives,  will  deliver  the  said  chest,  unopened  and 
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unsealed  by  my  executor  and  executrix,  to  the  first  son 
of  Lady  Waldegrave  who  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  key  of  the  said  chest  is  in  one  of  the 
cupboards  of  the  green  closet,  within  the  blue  breakfast- 
room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  that  key  I  desire  may  be 
delivered  to  Laura  Lady  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by  her 
till  her  son  shall  receive  the  chest. 

“  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford. 

“21st  March,  1790.” 

The  chest  was  reserved,  and  delivered  as  specified  ; 
and  on  examination  of  the  same  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  manuscript  volumes,  and  other  papers,  which 
were,  with  the  memoirs,  now  published.  The  Letters  of 
Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole  were  also  contained 
in  the  said  chest. — Preface  to  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole , 
edited  by  Lord  Dover ,  1833. 

“  Fortune,  who  scatters  her  gifts  out  of  season, 

Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  has  yet  left  me  my  reason. ” 

(Walpole  at  80  years). 

Walpole’s  detached  thoughts. 

History  is  a  romance  that  is  believed,  romance  a  history 
that  is  not  believed. 

Of  all  the  virtues,  gratitude  has  the  shortest  memory. 

Montaigne*  pleased  because  he  wrote  what  he  thought, 
other  authors  think  what  they  shall  write. 

The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a  tragedy 
to  those  who  feel. 

A  dead  language  is  the  only  one  that  lives  long  ;  and 
it  is  unlike  the  dead,  for  by  being  dead,  it  avoids  corrup¬ 
tion.  , 

There  are  playthings  for  all  ages ;  the  plaything  of 
old  people  is  to  talk  of  the  playthings  of  their  youth. 

*  Michael  de  Montaigne’s  Essays  have  been  called  “  The 
Breviary  of  honest  men.”  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Coste, 
1739,  3  vols.  quarto  ;  his  Travels  were  printed  in  1772,  3  vols.  He 
was  born  in  1533,  at  Perigord,  in  France. — Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary. 
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A  Gothic  cathedral  strikes  one  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
poetry,  St.  Paul’s  like  the  good  sense  of  prose. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than  they 
perform  ;  they  are  sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit, 
and  seldom  draw  to  their  full  extent. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  talk  a  young  woman  in  love 
out  of  her  passion  ;  love  does  not  lie  in  the  ear.— Vol.  iv, 
p.  363,  Lord  Orford’s  Works. 


No.  CCLXXXI1. 

Frost  Fair,  in  1683-4,  with  a  view  taken  near  the 
Temple  Stairs.  Here  were  streets  of  booths  on  the  Thames, 
coaches  stood  for  hire,  instead  of  watermen  ;  bulFbaiting, 
horse  and  coach  racing,  music  booths,  and  lottery  booths, 
horn  tavern  booth,  and  boats  with  wheels.  The  pastimes 
at  this  fair  were,  throwing  the  cock,  sliding,  skating, 
walking  on  stilts,  roasting  an  ox,  foot-ball,  skittles,  a 
sliding  hutch,  stately  coaches  filled  with  visitors,  and  a 
fox  hunted.  Sometimes  this  fair  has  been  called  Blanket 
Fair,  or  Wonders  on  the  Deep,  or  Freezland  Fair,  or  the 
Icy  Bear  Garden,  or  News  from  the  Thames,  a  Winter’s 
Wonder,  or  referred  to  under  the  title  of  Thamasis’s  advice 
to  the  painter  from  Freezland  Zone,  or  Wonders  upon  the 
water.  A  poem  printed  on  the  frost,  by  G.  Croom,  of 
seventy-four  lines,  on  two  pages  of  letter  press  ;  in  this 
poem  are  the  following  lines  relating  to  King  Charles  II, 
viewing  the  scene  from  Whitehall. 

“  Then  drew  the  king,  who  on  his  leads  doth  stray, 

To  see  the  throng,  as  on  a  Lord  Mayor’s  day. 

And  thus  unto  his  nobles  pleased  to  say, 

With  these  men  on  this  ice  I’d  undertake 
To  cause  the  Turk  all  Europe  to  forsake  ; 

An  army  of  these  men,  armed  and  complete, 

Would  soon  the  Turk  in  Christendom  defeat.” 

Note.— This  poem,  with  other  particulars  relating  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  fair,  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  Upcott. 
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The  frost  begun  on  the  6th  of  December,  1683,  and 
continued  till  the  4th  of  February,  1684. — Graphic  and 
Historic  Memorials  of  London,  2  vols.  folio,  published 
January,  1833. 

These  volumes  are  fine  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  some 
places  now  destroyed,  with  curious  historic  particulars.  There  is 
the  picture  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  seven  infants,  who  were 
burnt  to  death  in  January,  1782,  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
nine  years,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cornhill,  the  offspring  of  James 
and  Mary  Woodmason,  a  beautiful  representation  of  a  tragical 
tale. 


No.  CCLXXXIV. 

By  the  exertions  of  missionaries,  new  fields  of  discovery 
have  opened  to  the  philosopher.  They  have  penetrated 
into  regions  which  other  travellers  never  reached  (and 
dwelt  there)  ;  and  have  explored  parts  before  unknown. 
They  have  presented  man  under  circumstances  the  most 
peculiar  and  interesting  in  which  he  can  be  contemplated  ; 
they  have  added  new  facts  to  his  natural  history,  and 
new  features  to  his  physical  character  ;  they  have  added 
fresh  languages  to  those  already  known ;  they  have 
opened  new  places  of  refuge  to  our  fleets,  and  new  chan¬ 
nels  for  our  commerce,  and  they  have  multiplied  the 
friends  of  their  country.  Apart  from  Christianity,  the 

labours  of  these  men  must  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
the  politician,  and  the  philologist ;  and  to  hold  such  men 
up  to  scorn  is  no  less  a  violation  of  good  taste  than  of 
proper  feeling  and  principle.  By  them  the  kraal  of  the 
Hottentot  has  been  supplanted  by  the  well-built  village ; 
and  the  missionaries  at  Theophilus  (an  inland  establish¬ 
ment)  have  instructed  the  natives  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  have  pretty  well  succeeded  in  making  a  useful  class 
of  labourers  and  citizens.  They  have  collected  the  dis¬ 
persed  wanderers,  have  procured  land  for  them,  and  have 
taught  them  to  cultivate  it.  Surely  there  is  a  conquest 
over  the  human  mind  that  conciliates  all  it  subdues,  and 
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improves  all  it  conciliates.  A  French  ship  was  wrecked 
while  we  were  at  the  coast  of  CafFraria,  five  only  of  her 
crew  reached  the  shore,  and  they  were  moreover  plundered 
and  ill-treated  by  the  savages ;  in  fact  they  were  made 
slaves.  A  missionary  in  the  interior  hearing  of  this  event, 
hastened  to  their  succour ;  he  succeeded  in  liberating 
them  from  the  natives,  and  took  them  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  he  gave  them  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
passed  them  across  the  desert,  from  one  missionary  house 
to  another,  till  at  length  they  reached  Cape  Town,  and 
this  was  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  across  a  barren 
desert  country,  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  lawless  tribes  ; 
but  these  tribes  paid  more  respect  to  the  voice  of  the 
missionary  than  they  probably  would  to  the  sword.  Here 
was  a  triumph  !  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  relieve  the 
afflicted,  and  to  turn  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of 
sinful  men  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  is  the  missionaries’ 
grateful  task.  Their  houses  in  this  colony  (Cape  Town) 
are  as  beacons  in  the  desert,  and  watch-towers  for  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners,  the  asylums  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
abodes  of  peace.  These  holy  men  are  the  first  to  extend 
and  the  last  to  withdraw,  the  boon  of  charity  and  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Turning  from  the  natural  to 
the  moral  consideration  of  man,  we  must  regard  the 
Hottentots  as  affiliated  brethren,  to  whom  we  are  bound 
in  Christian  duties  ;  and  here  it  is  I  record  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  my  admiration  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries. 
The  dauntless  enterprize,  the  fearful  pereginations  of 
many  of  these  virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated, 
would  be  found  to  vie  in  romantic  daring  with  the  heroic 
achievements  of  chivalry,  excited  by  a  purer  and  far  more 
exalted  motive.  Captain  Forster  says,  li  At  Theophilus 
Missionary  Institution  the  chorus  of  their  soft  voices  is 
remarkably  imposing  in  their  worship. ” — Captain  Forster’s 
Voyage  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ,  vol.  i,  chap.  12, 
page  286. 

Note. — This  excellent  and  scientific  man  fell  from  a  canoe  into 
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the  water,  and  was  suddenly  drowned,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Charges,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Feb.  5th,  1831,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age. 

No  part  of  the  globe  has  been  more  remarkable  for  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  missionary  labours  than  the  Northern  States  of 
America  ;  and  we  read,  with  great  sorrow,  that  two  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  named  Henry  Layman  and  Samuel  Morriser,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Batta 
savages,  were  assailed  by  an  armed  body  of  cannibals,  murdered, 
and  devoured. —  Batavian  Missionaries ,  Literary  Gazette ,  No.  943, 
1835. 


No.  CCLXXXV. 

Of  the  Coronation  Oath,  Lord  Grey  has  said  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  two  things  ;  first,  that  the  Coronation  Oaths  only 
bind  the  king  in  his  executive  capacity.  And  secondly, 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  bound  to 
represent  in  their  votes  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  their  own.  Put  these  two  together, 
and  tell  me  what  useful  parts  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  England  remain  ?  It  is  clear  that  the 
Coronation  Oaths  would  be  no  better  than  Highgate 
oaths.  For  in  his  executive  capacity  the  king  cannot  do 
any  thing,  against  the  doing  of  which  oaths  bind  him ;  it 
is  only  in  his  legislative  character  that  he  possesses  a  free 
agency  capable  of  being  bound.  The  nation  meant  to 
bind  that. — S.  T.  Coleridge's  Table  Talk. 

Note. — See  more  on  this  oath  in  Dr.  Philpots’  Letter  to  a  Lay¬ 
man,  1828,  p.  22.  Also  letters  of  King  George  III  to  Lord 
Kenyon.  Also  Dr.  Philpots’  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferies ;  and  with 
Dr.  Philpots  we  shall  be  surprised  at  his,  Jeffries’s,  prodigious 
assurance.  King  George  the  Third’s  interpretation  of  his  oath  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer. 


No.  CCLXXXVI. 

On  the  progress  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
scaffold,  in  1587,  Melville  was  permitted  to  accost  hei 
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once  more  ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  Mary’s  last  solemn  and 
sustained  speech  was  addressed.  Melville,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  lamented  the  sad  tidings  he  would  have  to  return 
with  to  Scotland.  lt  Rejoice  rather  than  mourn,”  said 
she,  li  that  the  woes  of  Mary  Stuart  are  about  to  cease. 
Know  you  not,  Melville,  that  all  this  world  is  vanity,  full 
of  trouble  and  misery  ?  Return  with  these  tidings,  that  I 
die  a  Catholic,  true  to  my  religion.  A  Scotch  woman, 
but  true  to  France :  God  forgive  those  who  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood.  He  who  knows  our  secret  thoughts,  knows 
that  mine  ever  sought  peace,  and  the  union  of  the  realms. 
Remember  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him,  no  act  was  ever 
done  by  me  derogatory  to  my  kingdom  and  the  crown.” 
The  queen  then  reclined  over  Melville  and  kissed  him, 
while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  so  said  she,  “  Good 
Melville  farewell ;  once  again  farewell,  good  Melville,  and 
grant  me  your  prayers.”  Her  next  request  was,  that  her 
own  attendants  might  see  her  die,  which  after  some 
demur  was  granted.  The  queen  chose  Melville  to 
support  her  train  to  the  scaffold  ;  her  physician,  Burgoin  ; 
and  from  among  her  maidens,  Jane  Kennedy,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Curie,  the  sister  of  her  secretary :  these  ladies 
attended  her  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  when  the  fatal  moment 
approached,  Jane  Kennedy  bound  an  embroidered  hand¬ 
kerchief  about  the  eyes  of  her  beloved  mistress,  and 
received  her  last  kiss ;  thus  affectionately  shrouding  her 
eyes  at  the  block.  This  lady  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Melville,  and  lost  in  the  sea  in  coming  over  to  the 
marriage  of  the  mother  of  Charles  the  First. — Memoirs  of 
Napier  of  Merck  iston,  1616(1  vol.  quarto,  1836,  page  143.) 

Note. — By  certain  interrogatories  which  were  put  to  Secretary 
Davison,  and  his  answers  to  the  same  (12th  March  1586),  he  is 
fully  cleared  from  that  blame  in  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  some  desire  to  fasten  upon  him.  Lord  Treasurer  Bur¬ 
leigh  gives  him  the  character  of  an  upright  and  honest  man,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Camden  the  historian,  who  makes  him  out  the  willing  tool 
of  the  court  faction,  against  the  unfortunate  and  confiding  Queen 
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Mary.  These  questions,  and  his  solemn  answers,  leave  all  the 
crime,  if  any,  on  Elizabeth  of  this  tragical  murder. — See  Strype’s 
Annals ,  book  2,  chap,  i,  vol.  iii,  from  MS  Collection. 

Strype  would  not  wilfully  record  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
Elizabeth,  save  what,  as  a  faithful  historian,  he  could  not  honestly 
omit,  and  this  examination  of  Davison  threw  light  upon  this  affair, 
which  cannot  be  disputed  from  the  authority  it  is  derived. 

Contrast  Melville  with  the  Master  of  Grey,  who  said  the  dead 
never  bite,  and  then  declare  who  was  the  honest  man.  Melville 
followed  the  dictates  of  honour,  courage,  and  humanity,  in  his 
attachment  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 


No.  CCLXXXVJ1. 

Alluding  to  political  agitators,  it  has  been  remarked, 
“  It  is  no  new  thing  for  wretches  to  set  fire  to  a  house  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  during  the  confusion.”  Ought 
we  then  to  doubt  that  there  may  be  those  who  would 
commit  state  arson  from  motives  of  a  like  nature?  Such 
abuse  is  made  of  the  sacred  text,  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxi,  verses 
25,  26,  27  ;  but  whether  they  commence  their  career 
without  principle,  or  under  the  influence  of  erroneous 
notions  and  mistaken  zeal,  personal  feeling  brings  them 
to  the  same  state  of  mind  ;  they  at  last  get  within  reach 
of  the  law  at  some  time  or  other,  and  then  beginning  in 
good  earnest  to  abhor  the  government  which  has  corrected 
them,  they  labour  in  their  vocation  with  hearty  virulence, 
hoping  to  change  places  with  the  Attorney-General. 
Radical  Reform  is  a  safer  text  than  Revolution.  The 
same  sermon  will  suit  either ;  the  same  end  is  effectually 
furthered  by  both.  Their  changes  are  rung  upon  corrup¬ 
tion,  peculation,  injury,  and  justice:  Reform,  Radical 
Reform  is  still  the  burthen  of  the  song. — Southey's  Essays. 

Note. — On  this  subject  another  author  says,  “  One  man  calls 
out  Fire !  that  he  may  save  the  house  ;  another,  that  he  may  run 
away  with  the  furniture  ;”  but  a  conflagration  may  be  extin- 
tinguished  without  a  deluge. — Letters  and  Essays ,  1884,  Richard 
Sharp ,  Esq. 
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No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

Alluding  to  India,  Forbes  writes,  “  If  I  were  to  point 
out  the  most  beautiful  part  of  India  I  ever  saw,  I  should 
fix  upon  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  if  I  were  to  decide  upon 
the  most  delightful  part  of  that  province,  I  should,  without 
hesitation,  prefer  the  purgumnas  of  Brodera  and  Neriad. 
The  size  and  verdure  of  the  tamarind  trees  clothe  the  coun¬ 
try  with  uncommon  beauty,  such  indeed  as  I  never  saw  to 
so  great  an  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  was 
dreadful  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  earthly 
paradise  groaned  under  the  most  oppressive  despotism  ; 
compared  to  the  government  of  the  Brodera  chieftain,  a 
Mogul  prince  appears  a  noble  character.  This  place  is 
abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied  with  excellent  provisions, 
mutton,  beef,  and  kid,  at  one  penny  per  pound,  or  a 
whole  fat  lamb,  or  kid,  for  fifteen  pence.  Poultry  is  not 
bred  much,  except  near  the  English  settlement. 

“  In  Guzerat,  deer,  hares,  partridges,  quails,  and  water¬ 
fowl,  are  extremely  cheap  and  plentiful,  compared  with 
the  price  of  provisions  at  Bombay.  The  officers  in  the 
Bengal  batallion  of  sepoys,  stationed  at  Brodera,  informed 
me  they  had,  in  those  parts,  purchased  a  fine  ox  for  three 
rupees ;  and  six  sheep,  or  as  many  lambs,  for  one  rupee, 
and  five  dozen  fowls  for  the  same  price  ;  and  that  wild 
hogs,  deer,  and  hares  were  extremely  abundant,  ducks 
and  feathered  game  still  more  so,  in  the  plentiful  season. 
Every  kind  of  Indian  grain  was  produceable  by  the 
poorest  peasant ;  they  could  buy  upwards  of  300  pounds 
of  rice  for  a  rupee,  and  inferior  grain  proportionably 
cheaper.  In  such  a  country  none  ought  to  complain  of 
poverty.” — Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs ,  vol.  ii,  chap.  10. 

Note.—  Hindostan  has  no  ruthless  deserts  or  pathless  plains,  so 
common  in  Persia  and  Africa ;  but  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  journal, 
says  of  Guzerat,  the  worst  is  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  besides 
the  burning  heat  under  which  all  this  province  suffers.  The 
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havoc  among  the  European  troops  during  the  hot  months,  and 
still  more  during  the  rains,  is  dreadful,  and  the  majority  of  the 
wells  are  certainly  brackish. — See  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  India , 
by  Reginald  Heber ,  3  vols.,  vol  iii,  page  46. 

The  bishop’s  narrative  is  a  drawback  upon  Forbes’6  account  of 
this  part  of  India. 


No.  CCLXXXIX. 

Aphorisms.— Self-superintendence,  that  any  thing  should 
overlook  itself.  Is  not  this  a  paradox,  and  hard  to  be 
understood  ?  It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  and  to  the  imbruted 
sensualist  a  direct  contradiction  ;  and  yet  most  truly  does 
the  Poet  exclaim, 

“  Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man.” 

Worldly  hopes  are  not  living,  but  lying  hopes  :  they 
die  often  before  us,  and  we  live  to  bury  them,  and  see 
our  own  folly  and  infelicity  in  trusting  to  them ;  but  at 
the  utmost  they  die  with  us  when  we  die,  and  can  accom¬ 
pany  us  no  further.  But  lively  hope,  which  is  the 
Christian’s  portion,  answers  expectation  to  the  full,  and 
much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  way  but  in  that  happy 
way  of  far  exceeding  it ;  a  living  hope,  living  in  death 
itself.  The  world  dares  say  no  more  for  its  device  than 
“  dum  spiro  spero  but  the  children  of  God  can  add,  by 
virtue  of  this  living  hope,  “  dum  expiro  spero.”—  P.  77. 

An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer, 
or  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over,  a  single  passion 
or  subtle  bosom  sin,  will  teach  us  more  thought,  will 
more  effectually  awaken  the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit 
of  reflection,  than  a  year  of  study  in  the  schools  without 
them. — Aphorism  the  11  th,  S.  T.  C.,  Aids  to  Reflection. 


No.  CCXC. 

Ireland,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  de-scended  from 
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Japhet,  and  from  Gomer,  eldest  son  of  Japhet.  Fifty- 
eight  kings  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  before  St. 
Patrick  preached  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  the  apostle, 
archbishop,  and  patron  saint  of  all  Ireland.  He  built  a 
church,  and  fixed  a  bishop’s  see  at  Armagh,  a.  d.  446  : 
he  concluded  his  life  and  ministry  together  in  the  abbey 
of  Saul,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a.  d.  493,  in  the  120th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Down. 

“  In  Down  three  saints  one  grave  do  fill, 

Brigid,  Patrick,  and  Columbkille.” 

Probus,  a  writer  of  the  10th  century,  was  outdone  by 
Jocelin,  a  monk  of  the  12th  century;  but  Philip  O’Sul¬ 
livan  far  outdid  Jocelin  in  his  account  of  the  miracles, 
&c.  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  legends  of  our  King  Arthur,  so  incredible  as  almost 
to  tempt  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  person  ;  an  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  detail,  collected  by  E.  S.  Swift, 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  1  vol.  quarto,  full  of  the  traditions 
and  legends  recorded  of  this  saint  by  Jocelin;  while 
authors  who  were  nearer  contemporaries  with  the  saint 
are  more  cautious,  and  in  respect  to  many  of  these  legends 
silent.  This  monk  says  St.  Patrick  drove  all  the  rep¬ 
tiles  and  venomous  insects,  &c.  into  the  ocean.  But 
Solinus,  who  wrote  some  hundred  years  before  St.  Patrick 
arrived  in  Ireland,  notices  this  exception  ;  and  Isidore,  in 
the  7th  century  (Bishop  of  Seville),  copies  after  him  ; 
and  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  8th  century,  mentions  this 
quality,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  ;  and  all  argument 
goes  to  show  this  exception  is  owing  to  air  or  soil,  or 
some  other  unknown  cause,  and  not  to  the  virtues  of  our 
patron  St.  Patrick,  which  have  no  need  of  the  miracles 
recorded  by  Jocelin,  the  Monk  of  Femes.  Tradition 
and  historic  documents  say  that  the  city  of  Dublin, 
on  account  of  its  marshy  and  boggy  sod,  was  first 
raised  upon  hurdles,  and  on  this  account  was  termed 
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s<  Ballecliath.”  Donat,  Bishop  of  Fesulea,  near  Florence, 
in  the  8th  century,  wrote  the  following  lines  on  Ireland, 
which  are  thus  translated  by  Ware  : 

* 4  Far  westward  lies  an  isle  of  ancient  fame, 

By  nature  bless’d,  and  Scotia  is  her  name  ; 

Enroll’d  in  books,  exhaustless  in  her  store 
Of  veiny  silver  and  of  golden  ore  ; 

Her  fruitful  soil  for  ever  teems  with  wealth, 

With  gems  her  waters,  and  her  air  with  health  ; 

Her  verdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow, 

Her  woolly  fleeces  vie  with  virgin  snow  ; 

Her  waving  furrows  float  with  bearded  corn. 

And  arms  and  arts  her  envied  sons  adorn. 

No  savage  bear  with  lawless  fury  roves. 

No  ravenous  lion  through  her  peaceful  groves  ; 

No  poison  there  infects,  no  scaly  snake 
Creeps  thro’  the  grass,  no  frog  annoys  the  lake  ; 

An  island  worthy  of  its  pious  race, 

In  war  triumphant,  and  unmatch’d  in  peace.” 

Note. — Sir  James  Ware’s  Annals,  written  in  Latin  1594,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  1764,  by  Walter  Harris,  2  vols.  folio,  illustrated 
by  plates,  with  copious  index,  containing  memoirs  of  all  the 
ancient  palaces,  cathedrals,  &c.,  notice  of  language,  and  writers  of 
Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times,  costumes,  &c.  of  monkish  orders 
and  the  nuns.  The  whole  is  a  curious  elucidation  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities,  &c.  of  “  All  Ireland.” 

Newman,  in  his  review  of  Ireland,  says,  “  The  reformed  religion 
was  peremptorily  obtruded  on  a  bigoted  people,  without  being  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  former  by  a  perception  of  its  errors.  The  religious 
houses  of  Ireland  were  precipitately  suppressed,  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  inveterate  ruthless  religious  animosity 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  for  the  last  200  years. 

See  Newnham’s  View,  published  1809,  1  vol.  quarto. 


No.  CCXCI. 

Mr.  Roberts,  alluding  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Hindoos, 
remarks,  u  We  have  looked  into  the  vile  arcana  of 
Hindoo  ethics,  and  dragged,  so  far  as  we  dare,  the  monster 
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to  the  light.  Would  that  the  whole  could  be  safely  dis¬ 
closed,  then  would  the  people  of  these  realms  arise  from 
their  lethargy,  and  cry  for  the  spiritual  and  mental  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Oriental  slave. 

a  The  time  is  gone  by  for  the  flippant  philosophers  of 
France  and  England  to  talk  about  the  virtuous  Hindoo, 
and  his  venerable  system  of  ethics.  Man  has  ransacked 
and  delved  into  the  crumbling  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
has  sailed  through  rivers  and  seas  4  unknown  to  song 
he  has  become  the  inhabitant  of  every  clime.  His  am¬ 
bitious  soul  has  ventured  all  for  the  breath  of  fame  :  and 
is  this  fair,  glorious  field  (the  sacred  Scriptures)  so  un¬ 
worthy  of  all  his  loftier  powers,  to  remain  comparatively 
unexplored  ?  Happy  shall  I  be,  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  society  to  which  I  belong,  to  be  employed 
in  the  sublime  pursuit ;  and  happy  shall  I  be  to  render 
up  my  breath  in  illustrating  that  volume  which  has  been 
my  solace  and  delight  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour."  — 
Oriental  Illustrations  of  Sacred  Scripture  during  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  nearly  fourteen  years  ;  1  vol.  by  Joseph  Roberts, 
1835. 


No.  CCXCII. 

A  traveller  in  Egypt  thus  alludes  to  Mahomet  Ali,  his 
despotism  and  his  policy  Here  1  saw,  naked  and 
undisguised,  the  effect  of  the  Pacha's  rule.  There  was 
no  room  for  mistake  ;  for  the  poor,  desperate  in  their 
misery,  made  them  speak  out,  and  made  no  mystery  of 
their  sentiments.  The  question  was,  in  respect  to  their 
ruler,  was  it  ambition,  or  was  it  necessity,  that  involved 
him  in  the  struggle  with  the  Sultan  ?  Upon  the  answer 
to  this  question  the  whole  hinges,  whether  the  Pacha  is 
to  be  considered  a  just,  though  despotic  prince,  or  a 
selfish  adventurer,  sacrificing  wantonly  the  happiness  of 
millions  to  his  own  personal  aggrandizement  ? 

44  Viewing  the  majority  of  the  people  who  now  inhabit 
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this  country,  and  their  condition,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  truth  of  the  following  lines  : 

“  How  kind  has  Heaven  adorned  this  happy  land, 

And  scatter’d  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 

But  what  avails  her  unexhausted  stores. 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 

With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 

The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art ; 

While  proud  oppression  in  her  valley  reigns, 

And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 

The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain ; 

Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oil  and  vines, 

And  in  the  myrtle’s  fragrant  shade  repines ; 

Starves,  in  the  midst  of  Nature’s  bounty  curs’d, 

And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  of  thirst.” 

Addison. 

Egypt  described ,  2  vols.  by  J.A.  St.  John. 

Note. — Such  is  now  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  under 
the  dominion  of  the  enlightened  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  consequence 
of  his  struggle  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  :  yet  his 
personal  character  will  bear  inquiry,  and  he  will  appear  (if  he  is 
not)  the  patriot  of  his  country. 


No.  CCXCIII. 

Adam,  the  prior  of  Melros,  was  chosen  abbot  in  the 
year  1207,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Caithness,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1213,  and  consecrated  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1214,  when  he  vacated  his  office  at  Melros,  and 
assumed  his  bishopric.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  epis¬ 
copate,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  a  catastrophe, 
which  marks  the  barbarity  of  the  people  of  his  diocese  in 
that  age.  It  arose  in  consequence  of  his  insisting  upon 
what  he  judged  a  more  equitable  composition  of  his 
tithes ;  and  when  his  Hock  refused,  in  the  heat  of  his 
resentment  he  excommunicated  them  all  $  a  terrible  in- 
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fliction  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  This 
measure  served  only  to  infuriate  them,  and  so  they  bent 
their  thoughts  on  revenge  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  September, 
1222,  a  body  of  three  hundred,  having  weapons,  and  with 
avowed  hostility,  surrounded  the  bishop’s  house  at  Haw- 
kirk,  and  at  an  untimely  hour  in  the  morning,  having  gained 
admission,  dragged  out  of  his  room  a  domestic  monk, 
named  Serlo,  and  slew  him  in  the  street.  They  bound  the 
bishop,  and  beat  him  with  stones,  and  then  shutting  him 
up  in  his  kitchen,  set  fire  to  his  house,  where  he  was 
burned  to  death.  When  the  flames  were  extinguished 
his  body  was  found  under  a  heap  of  stones,  unconsumed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church.  His  remains  were 
disinterred  in  the  year  1239,  and  removed  to  a  more 
honourable  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  his  diocese.  King 
Alexander  was  then  at  Jedburgh,  he  proceeded  to  the 
spot  and  punished  the  murderers  with  death,  and  confis¬ 
cated  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  as  being  sus¬ 
pected  accessory  to  the  attack,  for  which  the  king  after¬ 
wards  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Pope  Celestine 
the  Fourth. — Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale,  by  James 
Norton ,  D.  D.,  quarto,  1832. 


Note. — The  Earl  of  Caithness,  when  the  bishop  sent  for  his  pro¬ 
tection,  evaded  it,  by  saying,  “  Is  the  bishop  afraid  ?  let  him  come 
to  me.”  He  afterwards  died  by, a  similar  fate,  killed  by  his  do¬ 
mestics,  and  his  house  set  on  fire  to  conceal  the  murder,  in  the 
year  1231. 


No.  CCXCIV. 

History  presents  few  changes  of  fortune  more  sudden 
and  complete  than  that  which  befel  the  monastic  commu¬ 
nities  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Within  a  few 
years  their  wealth,  their  honours,  their  avocations,  their 
establishments,  were  swept  away.  However  useful  their 
institutions  might  have  been,  in  earlier  and  different 
stages  of  society,  juster  views  of  religion  now  condemned 
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them  as  founded  in  error,  and  worse  than  useless.  This, 
together  with  the  misconduct  of  individuals  among  them, 
degraded  them  in  public  estimation.  And  the  covetousness 
of  those  persons  who  expected  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
their  ample  possessions  made  them  listen  willingly  to  the 
disgraceful  stories  which  were  easily  propagated  against 
them,  and  as  readily  believed  in  those  times.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  monks  often,  perhaps,  deeply  wronged,  though 
undoubtedly  many  of  them  were  doubtless  loaded  with 
some  j  ust  accusations,  were  driven  from  their  ancient  seats ; 
and  their  magnificent  edifices,  if  the  chances  of  war  had 
not  already  desolated  them,  were  either  demolished  by  the 
blind  rage  of  the  populace,  and  the  barbarous  ignorance 
of  the  government,  or  left  to  crumble  into  premature 
decay.  But  in  favour  of  these  institutions,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  example  of  order  and  economy  of 
their  establishments  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  habits  of  domestic  life;  and  the  deference  and 
respect  they  were  bound  to  observe  towards  each  other, 
could  not  but  contribute  greatly  to  soften  the  harsh  man¬ 
ners  of  a  rude  age,  and  to  introduce  elegance,  and  disse¬ 
minate  urbanity  and  politeness  throughout  the  intercourse 
of  society.  Their  halls  were  scenes  of  splendid  hospitality, 
where  princes  and  distinguished  persons  were  entertained, 
and  where  minstrels  and  professors  of  the  fine  and  liberal 
arts  were  welcome  guests.  Independent  of  their  tra¬ 
ditionary  legends,  their  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  of  the  progress  of  society,  excite 
also  a  desire  to  learn  particulars  of  their  earliest  history. 
Speaking  of  the  abbey  of  Melros,  the  sight  of  it  conveys 
a  deep  interest,  and  carries  the  mind  back  through  ages 
and  events  long  past,  and  leads  to  sober  reflections  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the  instability  of 
human  institutions.  King  David  I,  king  of  Scotland, 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  abbey,  in  the  year  1136,  and 
the  primitive  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  monks  were 
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of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  their  religious  services,  and 
prayer,  and  scripture  readings,  uniform  and  rigidly  strict, 
and  their  lives  exemplary. 

Richard,  the  first  abbott,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strict  piety  and  integrity,  and  greatly  esteemed. 
After  his  decease,  as  veneration  and  superstition  increased, 
his  name  was  associated  with  miracles  and  absurd  stories, 
which  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  propa¬ 
gated  them.  The  story  of  the  spider  and  the  sacramental 
wine,  and  others,  are  but  legends  of  the  age,  and  ought 
not  to  detract  from  the  good  men  who  lived  before  these 
stories  were  fabricated. — Ibid. 

Note. — This  volume  is  illustrated  with  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  buildings,  ruins,  and  plans  of  this  and  Jedburgh  Abbey 
and  Cathedral,  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificence  and  archi¬ 
tectural  grandeur  of  that  period. 


No.  CCXCV. 


The  Abbeys  of  St.  Alban’s  and  Beverley  are  much 
larger,  but  this  of  Melros  has  been  the  most  extrava¬ 
gantly  rich  in  its  imagery,  and  all  sorts  of  carving.  There 
is  a  profusion  of  nice  chisel  work,  even  at  the  very  top  of 
the  steeple  ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins  are  seen 
leaves  of  fern,  palm,  holly,  oak,  and  other  trees,  remain¬ 
ing  as  specimens  of  its  original  richness.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  a  lively  and  accurate  idea  of  this  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture,  we  need  only  refer  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Lay  of  the 
last  Minstrel.  In  the  church  yard  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  on  an  old  tombstone  : — 


“  The  earth  goeth 
on  the  earth 
Glistening  like  gold. 
The  earth  goes 
to  the  earth 
Sooner  than  it  wol’d. 


The  earth  builds 
on  the  earth 
Castles  and  towers, 
The  earth  says 
to  the  earth, 

*  All  shall  be  ours.’ 
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On  a  tomb  in  the  church  is  the  following  concise  in¬ 
scription  : — 

“  Hire  lyis  the  race  of  the  Hous  of  Zair.” 

Note. — The  Abbot  of  Melros  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Scotland,  who  met  at  West¬ 
minster,  Sept.,  1305,  with  twenty  commissioners  from  the  English 
Parliament,  and  settled  a  plan  of  government  and  police  for 
Scotland,  as  a  subjugated  state  under  the  English  sovereignty. 
And  in  the  year  1291,  Edward  I,  acting  upon  his  usurped  autho¬ 
rity,  as  Feudal  Lord  of  Scotland,  granted  a  letter  of  protection 
for  one  year  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Melros  (see  page  227 
and  228.) 

No.  CCXCV1. 

The  natural  bounds  of  this  city  (Jerusalem),  although 
particular  localities  remain  doubtful,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
still  yields  its  fruit;  the  Brook  Kedron  still  murmurs 
through  the  vale ;  the  ruins  on  Sion  mark  its  position  ; 
the  valley  Gehinnon  is  still  studded  with  tombs ;  the 
rocky  undulations  on  the  west  speak  not  of  habitations, 
and  the  north,  where  only  we  could  look  for  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  city,  is  closed  by  the  tombs  of  its  former 
kings.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of  her,  her  beauty  is  defiled 
with  ashes,  her  splendour  dimmed  by  calamity ;  that  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  her  splendour  have  been  torn  from  her 
shoulder,  and  she  has  mantled  herself  in  the  tattered 
garments  of  affliction,  that  her  temple  and  her  palaces 
have  mouldered  in  dust,  her  gold  has  become  dross,  and 
no  merchant  from  afar  frequents  her  fairs ;  that  her 
once  crowded  streets  and  thronged  courts  have  become 
th§  places  and  lanes  of  desolation  ;  that  the  joyous 
sound  of  her  once  proud  possessors  is  changed  for  the 
stifled  sigh  of  her  oppressed  inhabitants.  Yet  under  all 
this,  little  has  she  lost  of  her  interest ;  and  anxiously  is 
that  day  looked  forward  to  by  her  still  faithful  remnant, 
when,  phoenix  like,  she  is  to  rise  from  her  ashes,  plumed 
in  beauty,  resplendent  in  beatitudes. 

In  this  lecture  it  was  remarked,  there  was  little  differ- 
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ence  in  the  city  as  enclosed  by  David,  and  the  same 
destroyed  by  Titus.  Plans,  models,  and  drawings,  &c., 
were  exhibited  to  illustrate  the  lecture. — Mr.  Davidson  s 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1 835. 


No.  CCXCVII. 

The  site  and  structure  of  Old  London  Bridge  is  thus 
noticed,  1657. 

When  Neptune  from  his  pillow  London  spyde. 

Brought  proudly  hither  by  a  high  spring  tyde, 

As  through  a  floating  wood  he  steer’d  along, 

And  dancing  castles  cluster’d  in  a  throng ; 

When  he  beheld  a  mighty  bridge  give  law 
Unto  his  surges,  and  their  fury  awe  ; 

When  such  a  shelf  of  cataracts  did  roar, 

As  if  the  Thames  with  Nile  had  chang’d  her  shoar; 
When  he  such  massy  walls,  such  Towers  did  eye. 

Such  posts,  such  irons  upon  his  back  to  lye ; 

When  such  vast  Arches  he  observ’d,  that  might 
Nineteen  Rialtos*  make  for  depth  and  height ; 

When  the  cerulean  god  these  things  survay’d, 

He  shook  his  Trident,  and  astonish’d  said, 

“  Let  the  whole  earth  now  all  Her  wonders  count, 

This  Bridge  of  wonders  is  the  paramount.” 

James  Howell's  Illustration  of  London,  1657,  small 
folio. 

Note. — Excepting  the  above  lines,  and  a  very  curious  engraved 
frontispiece  of  Howell,  with  a  unique  view  of  the  Thames,  the 
book  (like  Weaver’s  Monumental  Records)  is  chiefly  from  Stowe  ; 
and  yet  both  have  been  quoted  as  something  more  than  usually 
curious,  by  readers  and  writers  on  London  Antiquities. 

*  The  principal  bridge  in  Venice. 

No.  CCXCVIII. 

Fossil  osteology  and  geology  have  ceased  to  be  a 
romance  ;  a  solid  basis  is  at  length  established  for  a 
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rational  theory  of  the  earth,  and  especially  in  respect  to 
animal  fossils.  Vegetable  and  animal  remains  are  found 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  and  even 
below  the  sea  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  coal  pits  at 
Whitehaven  ;  they  are  found  also  at  a  very  considerable 
elevation  on  mountains,  far  remote  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  any  sea.  Phenomena  no  less  astonishing  are 
exhibited  in  certain  ancient  caverns  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  in  England  ;  they 
surprise  us  by  the  immense  quantities  of  fossil  animals 
they  contain  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier,  that 
the  remains  in  question  belonged  to  animals  who  lived  and 
died  in  these  caves  ;  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  that  they  were  all  prior  to  the  last  general  catas¬ 
trophe  which  overwhelmed  this  globe.  At  page  52  is 
given  a  curious  account  of  a  fossil  elephant  found  in  the 
ice  in  Siberia,  in  the  year  1799,  by  a  Tongoose  fisherman. 
Mr.  Adams  collected  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  remains 
of  this  singular  and  valuable  relic  of  a  former  creation, 
and  received  for  the  whole,  eight  hundred  thousand 
rubles,  from  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

These  discoveries  prove  a  most  important  point,  viz.  that 
these  animals  must  have  been  arrested  by  the  ice  at  the 
moment  of  their  death.  Fossil  remains  of  the  elephant  are 
found  in  the  New  World,  where  it  never  has  been  known 
in  a  living  state  ;  and  these  fossils  are  in  tolerable  abund¬ 
ance  throughout  North  America,  remains  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  great  mastodon. 

As  early  as  1784  Merk  reckoned  no  less  than  eighty 
different  places  where  these  elephant  fossils  were  found ; 
M.  D.  Zach  increased  the  number  to  one  hundred,  and 
Blumenbach  doubted  it.  We  have  an  interesting  account 
of  fossil  remains  in  this  country,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  i813,  vol.  103,  part  1  and  2,  plate  8,  and 
especially  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  elephant.  Alluding  to  the 
changes  which  are  discovered  by  geological  researches  in 
the  earth,  it  is  remarked,  “The  conjectures  as  to  the 
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causes  of  this  change  are  various,  some  eminent  for 
absurdity.  It  is  enough  to  repeat,  that  nothing  in  the 
agency  of  nature,  as  it  has  operated  for  ages,  in  relation 
to  this  earth,  could  have  produced  the  grand  revolutions 
which  this  globe  has  evidently  undergone  ;  nor  is  it  any 
absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  agency  which  did  produce 
them  was  preternatural. — Fossil  Remains  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom. ,  by  Edward  Pidgeon.  Supplementary  volume  to 
Baron  Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom ,  fine  plates. 

Fig.  1,  plate  8,  shows  the  grinding  tooth  of  an  Asiatic 
elephant. 

Fig.  2,  ditto  of  an  African  elephant. 

Fig.  3,  plate  9,  three  grinding  teeth  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

Plate  10,  a  tusk  and  foretooth  of  ditto. 

Fig.  4,  plate  11,  bones  of  the  deer  kind,  a  lower  jaw, 
two  grinding  teeth,  and  bone  of  the  leg. 

Fig.  5,  plate  12,  portions  of  the  horns  of  the  deer. 

All  these  organic  remains  were  found  in  two  fields,  not 
contiguous  to  each  other,  near  Brentford,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  through  Sir  Joseph  Bankes. 

The  plates  are  large,  and  fine  specimens  of  animal 
organization. 

Note. — Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  remark  of  the  immortal 
Bergman,  “  Fossils  are  the  medals  of  Creation.’* 


No.  CCXCIX. 

In  Lamont’s  Diary  are  the  following  remarks  : — 

1649.  There  was  an  act  reade  in  the  parliament  of 
England  for  taking  away  kingly  government  for  the  tyme 
to  come,  in  that  kingdome  ;  as  also  an  other  act  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parliament ;  and  a  third, 
that  all  priviledge  might  be  taken  away  from  noblemen 
there,  and  their  persons  made  as  lyable  to  the  law  as  any 
commoner  in  Englande.”— -  Page  3. 
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1649.  This  summer  there  was  a  very  many  witches 
taken  and  burnt  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom,  in 
Lothian  and  in  Fife,  viz.,  Enderkething,  Aberdoure,  Bru- 
tellande,  Doysert,  Dumferling. — Page  7. 

1661,  Sep.  23.  A  similar  record  of  men  and  women 
burnt  for  witchcraft.— Page  179. 

1665.  Records  a  fast,  appointed  by  the  council,  on 
behalf  of  the  plague  and  pestilence  which  then  raged  in 
London,  and  several  other  parts  adjacent,  and  for  sea¬ 
sonable  weather  to  gather  in  the  harvest. 

1666.  Is  a  record  of  a  converted  Jew  (one  Laing),  who 
had  been  baptized  some  time  before  in  London,  who  was 
permitted  by  Archbishop  Sharp  to  teach  the  Hebrew 
tongue  publicly,  in  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  for 
which  he  was  to  have  five  or  six  hundred  marks  for  that 
year. — Page  241. 

166S,  July  9.  Records  an  attack  upon  Archbishop 
Sharp  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  street,  while  he  was 
riding  in  his  coach,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  being  with 
him,  was  wounded  in  his  arm  by  a  pistol-shot ;  the  assas¬ 
sin  coming  up  to  the  side  of  the  coach.  No  allusion  is 
here  made  to  any  further  inquiry. — Page  259. 

Note. — One  hundred  copies  only  have  been  printed  of  this 
Diary,  which  is  termed  u  The  Chronicles  of  Fife.’’  The  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  original  has  been  preserved ;  and  blanks  are  left 
where  the  manuscript  was  defective.  It  was  published  in  1810, 
and  is  full  of  genealogical  notices  and  records,  much  curious 
matter  of  the  people  of  Scotland  during  an  interesting  period. 

There  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  original  MS,  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
the  motto  is, 

“  It  is  wise  to  observe  occurrents,  and  let  nothing  remarkable 
pass/.’ — Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

After  the  above  notice  of  the  attack  on  Archbishop  Sharp,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  him  murdered  in  1678.  (See  No.  157  for 
an  account  of  the  deed.) 


No.  CCC. 

John  Knox’s  blast  of  the  first  trumpet.— In  this  cele- 
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brated  production  of  the  Scotch  reformer  are  the  following- 
bold  and  fierce  expressions.  u  The  insolent  joys,  the  bon¬ 
fires,  and  banquettings,  which  were  in  London  and  else¬ 
where  in  England,  when  that  cursed  Jezebel  (Mary)  was 
proclaimed  queen  ;  the  blood  of  father  Latimer,  discreet 
and  learned  Ridley,  innocent  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  and 
many  others,  such  as  fire  has  consumed,  and  the  sword  of 
tyranny  hath  most  unjustly  slain,  doth  call  for  vengeance 
in  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  I  fear  not  to  say,  that 
the  day  of  vengeance  which  shall  apprehend  that  horrible 
monster,  Jezebel  of  England,  and  such  as  maintain  her 
monstrous  cruelty,  is  already  appointed  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Eternal ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  is  so  near,  that  she 
shall  not  reign  so  long  in  tyranny  as  hitherto  she  has 
done,  when  God  shall  declare  himself  to  be  her  enemy  ; 
and  therefore  let  all  men  be  advertised.  The  trumpet  has 
once  blown."  The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  made  a  great 
noise,  and  procured  great  envy  towards  Mr.  Knox,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  great  obloquy  and  reproaches  against 
him ;  it  was  published,  Nov.  14,  1558. 

April,  1559,  was  published  at  Strasburgh,  an  answer 
to  Knox’s  Blast,  by  John  Elmer,  an  exile,  and  formerly 
preceptor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  writer  of  this  answer 
was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  London,  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  treatise  is  very  scarce,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Strype,  it  is  a  notable  and  full  answer  to  John  Knox, 
against  the  reign  and  government  of  women.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  the  second  threatened  Blast  was  never  pub¬ 
lished.  The  inference  is,  that  John  Knox  did  not  wish 
to  apply  his  views  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  towards  whom  he 
entertained  a  high  respect,  both  as  a  woman  and  a 
sovereign  ;  then  what  comes  of  his  arguments  ?  But  it 
was  against  the  two  Queen  Marys  that  he  wrote  his 
blast,  and  this  he  should  have  avowed,  and  not  founded 
on  their  reigns  the  principles  he  has  done  against  all. 

About  the  12th  of  December,  1572,  the  ambassador 
from  England  brought  to  Scotland  the  news  of  the  massa- 
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ere  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris.  This  very  much  sunk, 
and  greatly  impaired  his  health  ;  and  in  a  sermon,  referring 
to  this  bloody  deed,  he  said,  “  Sentence  is  pronounced  in 
Scotland  against  that  murderer,  the  King  of  France,  and 
God’s  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor  his 
•  house  !  but  that  his  name  shall  remain  in  execration  to 
posterity  ;  and  none  that  shall  come  of  his  loins  shall 
enjoy  that  kingdom  in  peace  and  quietness,  unless  repent¬ 
ance  prevent  God’s  judgments.”  The  ambassador  of  the 
French  king  complained  of  this  to  the  regent  and  council, 
but  he  was  told  they  could  not  restrain  their  ministers, 
even  though  it  was  against  themselves,  in  their  preaching. 
— History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Realm  of  Scotland , 
old  folio  edition,  published  1732. 

Note. — Knox’s  fierceness  and  violent  spirit  was  equalled  by 
nothing  but  his  ardent  piety,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  but  all 
•must  regret  his  hot  and  fierce  treatment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
there  is  no  apology  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  a  son  of  thunder,  and  in  many  cases  a  prophet. 


No.  CCCI. 

“  Among  all  the  victims  who,  for  religion,  suffered  at 
the  stake,  none  were  exposed  to  more  wanton  cruelty, 
•or  suffered  with  more  constancy,  than  this  good  saint  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Patrick,  in  the  year  1527.  The  artickels 
for  the  whiche  he  siifferit  war  bot  of  pilgramage,  purga¬ 
tory,  prayer  to  the  saincts  and  for  the  deid,  and  such 
triffills.  Albeit  that  matters  of  glitter  importance  had 
been  readye  for  his  accusers,  in  question  as  his  tractise 
may  witness.” 

This  holy  man  was  bound  to  the  stake,  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  coal  and  timber,  and  a  train  of  powder  which 
scorched  his  hand  terribly,  while  some  insane  friar  tor¬ 
mented  him  with  menaces,  threats,  and  promises,  to 
recant ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  died  calling 
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upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  triumphant  to  the  last,  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  1527.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Earl  ol 
Cassillis  was  compelled  to  sign  the  deed  for  this  execution 
when  he  was  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  *.  His 
life  and  character  were  so  good  that  the  people,  when  they 
saw  him  brought  out,  could  not  believe  it  for  martyrdom,, 
or  death,  but  with  a  view  to  make  him  recant;  and  when 
they  saw  him  a  victim,  they  were  astonished  beyond 
measure. — History  of  the  Reformation  of  Scotland ,  folio 
edition,  published  1732,  lib.  i. 

*  This  the  earl  confessed  immediately  after  the  affair,  when 
he  was  in  France.  This  victim  to  intolerance  was  taken  at 
midnight,  from  his  chamber,  without  notice.  The  king  had 
been  enticed  out  of  the  way  by  his  enemies,  that  no  intercession 
might  be  made  for  this  devoted  victim.  (See  page  6.)  The  fire 
was  slow,  therefore  his  torments  the  more. 


No.  CCCII. 

Of  the  identical  writing  found  in  the  hat  of  Felton,  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

“  If  I  be  slain  let  no  man  condemn  me,  but  rather 
condemn  himself.  Our  hearts  are  hardened,  and  become 
senseless,  or  else  he  had  not  gone  so  long  unpunished. 
He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  gentleman  or  a  soldier,  in 
my  opinion,  that  is  afraid  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
honour  of  God,  his  king,  and  country. 

John  Felton.” 

Lansdowne  Manuscripts ,  No.  209.) 

It  is  certain  the  duke  received  many  warnings,  which  he 
despised.  The  assassination  at  last  kindled  a  tumult  of 
joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  passage  of  Felton  to 
London,  after  the  assassination,  seemed  a  triumph  ;  now 
pitied,  now  blessed  ;  mothers  held  up  their  children  to 
behold  the  saviour  of  their  country.  An  old  woman 
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exclaimed,  as  Felton  passed  her,  in  allusion  to  his  short 
stature,  “  God  bless  thee,  little  David.” 

It  was  an  age  which  was  preparing  for  a  great  contest, 
where  both  parties  committed  great  faults.  The  favourite 
did  not  appear  odiou3  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  who  knew 
his  better  disposition  more  intimately  than  the  popular 
party,  who  were  crying  him  down ;  but  the  plurality  of 
offices  showered  on  Buckingham,  rendered  him  still  more 
odious  to  the  people.  The  duke  was  at  once  Neptune 
and  Mars,  ruling  both  sea  and  land.—  Literary  Curio¬ 
sities,  vol.  v,  page  274,  1823. 


No.  CCCIII. 

Queen  Elizabeth  coming  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  this 
year,  1561,  and  finding  a  new  service  book  in  her  place*, 
with  cuts  and  pictures  of  angels,  and  representations  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  &c.  she  went  personally  direct  to  the 
Dean,  to  inquire  who  had  laid  it  there  for  her.  The  Dean 
said  he  had  ;  and  then  follows  a  curious  dialogue,  in 
which  the  Queen  censures  the  pictures,  &c.,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  book,  as  contrary  to  proclamation  ;  and  the  apologies, 
&c.  in  this  dialogue,  occasioned  the  clergy  in  and  about 
London  to  search  their  churches  and  chapels,  and  caused 
them  to  wash  off  the  walls,  &c.  all  paintings,  &c.  which 
seemed  of  Romish  origin,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  affix  suit¬ 
able  texts  of  Scripture  to  be  written,  which  is  the  origin 
of  many  texts  which  are  yet  found  on  the  walls  of  various 
churches.  The  dialogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  Queen's 
authority  and  the  Dean's  servility. — Queen  Elizabeth's 
Progresses,  vol.  i,  page  65. 

*  Elizabeth  had  as  much  of  the  bigot  and  tyrant  as  her  sister 
Mary,  though  the  object  of  that  bigotry  was  her  prerogative,  and 
not  her  religion. —  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England. 


No.  CCCIV. 

Geology  has  of  late  become  a  very  fashionable  study, 
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and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  science  come  down  from 
the  clouds,  and  mingle  itself  with  the  common  mass  o 4 
society  ;  but  we  regret  that  the  truth  compels  us  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  geology,  pushed  as  it  is  by  its  supporters, 
seems  likely  to  sap  the  foundation  of  religious  belief. 
The  Jews  and  Christians  of  Prussia  were  induce  1,  ex¬ 
pressly  by  what  their  geology  taught  them,  to  give  up 
the  Book  of  Genesis  as  a  mere  mythological  invention, 
and  thus  they  overthrew  the  groundwork  of  llevelation. 
Let  us  be  wise  in  time ;  conjecture  and  extravagant 
fancies  may  amuse ;  but  as  It  is  amusement  without  in¬ 
struction,  and  as  it  is  besides  an  amusement  threatening 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  more  it  is  sifted  the 
better ;  and  for  this  end  Dr.Nares’  book  comes  in  season, 
and  the  work  will  do  good  in  quarters  where  it  is  much 
wanted.  The  Doctor  enters  the  field  with  a  freshness 
and  vigour  likely  to  prove  awkward  to  the  geologists  of 
the  day,  much  as  his  friend  De  Luc  did  to  the  German 
geological  heretics  many  years  ago. — Review  of  Dr.  NaresT 
Work  on  Man,  Theologically  and  Geologically  considered , 
published  1834. 

Note. — Dr.  Nares,  in  the  first  page  of  his  work,  says,  “If  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  globe  any  book  should  ever  be  discovered 
older  than  the  Bible,  containing  records  of  greater  or  only  equal 
credibility,  but  ascending  far  higher  than  the  best  computed  era 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  then  f 
shall  be  willing  to  grant  that  the  foundations  of-  the  present  work 
may  be  shaken,  and  readers  must  be  left  to-  collect  the  history  of 
sublunary  events  from  other  sources.” 

The  Doctor  declares  he  has  an  absolute  persuasion  that  no  suck 
discovery  will  ever  now  be  made. 


No.  CCCV. 

The  antiquity  of  Christianity  (not  Popery)  in  this  land 
is  most  interesting,  as  we  find  all  doubt  as  to  the  early 
conversion  of  our  country  is  removed  by  the  testimony 
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of  Tertullian  *.  He  speaks  of  British  districts,  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  the  Romans,  but  subdued  by  Christ.  Tertullian’s 
authority  establishes  abundantly  the  fact,  that  when  the 
second  century  closed,  Christianity  was  far  from  being  a 
novelty  among  the  tribes  of  Britain.  Theodoret  affirms 
St,  Paul  brought  salvation  to  these  isles  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  Lucius,  a  British 
king,  was  so  impressed  with  Christianity  that  he  received 
baptism,  and  founded  a  church  in  Britain,  which 
flourished  until  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian.  This 
Lucius  was  contemporary  with  Tertullian.  Reference  to 
this  early  account  will  correct  the  vulgar  notion  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  England  by  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  who  did  not  appear  till  the  year  596,  or  near  the 
sixth  century  (see  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
also  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  first  volume,  fourth 
edition ;  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle). 

With  St.  Augustine  Pope  Gregory  sent,  it  is  recorded, 
the  following  books  : — A  Bible,  in  2  vols  ;  a  Psalter ;  a 
Book  of  the  Gospels  ;  another  Psalter,  and  a  Book  of  the 
Gospels  ;  a  Book  of  the  first  Martyrs ;  Apocryphal  Lives 
of  the  Apostles ;  Lives  of  the  Martyrs ;  Exposition  of 
certain  Epistles  and  Gospels.. 

The  Canterbury  Book,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  which  supplies  interesting  information,  closes 
the  brief  catalogue  with  these  expressive  words — “  Hac 
sunt  primitiae  librorum  totius  ecclesia  Anglicane  i.  e ♦ 
These  are  the  foundation  or  beginning  of  the  Library  of 
the  whole  English  Church,  a.  d.  601. 

The  Laws  of  Ina,  a.  d.  696,  record  England’s  earliest 
known  enactments  for  supplying  the  exigences  of  public 
worship,  before  provided  for  by  oblations  on  the  altar. 
Speaking  of  English  Episcopacy,  the  author  shows  that 
that  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  History  it  is  traced  beyond 
St.  Augustine  up  to  the  native  Church  of  Britain.  The 

*  Born  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century. 
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national  endowments  of  religion,  lie  says,  also  meet  an 
encouraging  eye  under  an  aspect  highly  venerable,  and 
challenge  any  rigour  of  investigation,  that  gives  a 
modern  air  to  the  muniments  of  any  private  family.  He 
tells  us  (with  authorities  quoted)  that  Episcopacy  was 
rooted  in  this  country  on  the  Saxon  Conversion.  The 
Council  of  Sardica  was  holden  in  the  year  347,  for  the 
attendance  of  British  bishops  (see  Usher's  British  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Antiquities,  page  105);  when  therefore  episcopal 
incumbents  were  superseded  under  the  Commonwealth, 
undoubtedly  violence  was  done  to  the  pious  intentions 
which  gave  us  our  ancient  churches. 

Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  about  the  year  5G0,  married 
Bertha.  This  Princess,  coming  of  a  Christian  family, 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  Kent  until  ample  stipulations 
had  been  made  for  the  free  profession  of  her  holy  faith ; 
and  accordingly  she  came,  attended  by  Ludhard,  a 
Frankish  bishop,  and  for  his  accommodation  a  British 
church,  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Canterbury,  which  had  long  been  desecrated,  vras 
again  rendered  suitable  for  Christian  worship. 

The  Greek  Menology  asserts  that  Aristobulus,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes,  in  Romans,  chap,  xvi,  verse  10,  was 
ordained  by  him  Bishop  of  Britain,  and  established  a 
church  among  them.  (See  the  passage  in  Usher’s  British 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  page  5.) 

This  author  shows  that  Arius  had  no  followers  of  his 
heresy  in  Britain  till  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and 
after  this  came  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  who 
denied  original  sin,  and  to  arrest  their  progress  St,  Austin 
laboriously  employed  his  powerful  pen. 

The  same  work  shows  us  that  St.  Alban  was  the  first 
proto-British  martyr  under  the  gloomy  reign  of  that  insane 
and  atrocious  policy  of  Dioclesian  (a  very  affecting  story 
his  death). — Soame’s  Anglo-Saxon  Church  History,  1835. 

The  existence  of  a  British  church  before  the  arrival  of 
Augustine,  in  the  year  597,  is  a  fact  clearly  established. 
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Its  independent  origin  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  controversy  between  the  Anglo  Roman  and 
the  British  Christians.  The  Britons  had  churches  of 
their  own,  built  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  their  own 
saints,  their  own  hierarchy. — See  Blunt's  Reformation  in 
England,  chap.  i. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  there  was  already  a 
Christian  church  established  in  Wales,  which  refused  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  till  by  its  subjugation, 
and  the  influence  of  foreigners,  it  gradually  merged  into 
Catholicism.  The  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Welch 
church  and  the  Romish  are  so  different,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  conceived  to  belong  to  the  same  people,  or 
indeed  to  the  same  religion. — Essay  on  the  Welch  Saints, 
Rev.  Rice  Rees,  M.A.,  of  St.  David’s  College,  1  vol., 
1836  ;  a  Prize  Essay,  of  much  research  and  information. 

Note. — Soame’s  book  is  full  of  facts,  with  copious  references  to 
ancient  and  learned  historians  of  all  denominations.  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  says,  “  In  justice  to  the  established  clergy  of  this  realm,  I 
cannot  but  remark  the  great  advance  which  they  have  exhibited 
during  the  last  half  century.  They  have  gone  forth  in  numbers, 
rekindling  the  lamp  of  truth  where  before  it  had  burned  with  a 
dim  and  sickly  ray.  They  have  explored  and  cultivated  many  a 
neglected  spot.” — See  his  Writings,  as  well  as  Doddridge’s  87th 
Lecture,  section  2*2,  vol.  iv,  page  503,  Established  Religion  ;  and 
Matthew  Henry  on  this  national  establishment. 


No.  CCCVI. 

Of  the  first  British  martyr,  the  following  is  interest¬ 
ing  St.  Alban,  in  the  3d  century,  who  was  related  to 
a  Pagan  family  of  distinction,  went  to  Rome  with  British 
youth,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
sian  ;  and  when  the  persecution  began  under  this  tyrant, 
he  was  still  a  Pagan,  but  his  humanity  would  not  allow 
him  to  refuse  an  asylum  under  his  roof  to  a  proscribed 
priest,  by  name  Amphibalus,  a  monk ;  and  while  hos¬ 
pitably  sheltered  there,  the  pious  and  religious  fervour  of 
this  Christian  so  effectually  won  Alban’s  veneration, 
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that  he  readily  received  instruction  in  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
The  retreat  of  the  priest  was  discovered ;  but  Alban, 
now  a  zealous  Christian,  had  become  resolved  upon  saving 
him  at  any  hazard  ;  dressed  himself  accordingly  in  his 
clothes,  and  thus  disguised,  was  dragged  before  the  Roman 
governor.  The  deception  discovered,  he  was  required  to 
choose  between  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  intended  for  his  fugitive  friend.  In  answering,  he 
declared  himself  immovably  resolved  against  offering 
insult  to  his  holy  faith.  He  was  tried,  first  by  scourging, 
and  other  indignities,  and  was  afterwards  beheaded,  in 
the  year  303.  The  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  the  hill 
overlooking  the  spot  then  occupied  by  that  ancient  city 
Verulam.  Here,  in  after  time,  arose  the  noble  abbey  of 
St.  Alban’s,  a  worthy  commemoration  of  Britain’s  earliest 
blood-stained  testimony  against  Gentile  errors.  After 
Alban’s  example,  many  other  members  of  the  ancient 
British  church  surrendered  their  lives  rather  than  deny 
their  Saviour  (see  Wheloc’s  edition  of  Bede,  page  36). 
Thus  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  Diociesian’s  persecution, 
by  vindictive  rage  and  impotent  intolerance,  tended  to 
establish  Christianity,  and  to  emerge,  from  a  stormy  trial, 
more  vigorous  and  illustrious  than  ever. 

In  the  year  1257,  workmen  repairing  the  church  at 
St.  Alban’s,  found  certain  leaden  sheets,  containing 
relics.  Upon  a  plate  of  lead  was  this  inscription, 
translated  thus  : — “  In  this  tomb  was  found  the  venerable 
body  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  English.” 

Part  of  the  hymn,  formerly  sung  at  the  festival  of  this 
saint,  was  as  follows : 

“  Hail,  Alban,  of  angles  first  martyr, 

Of  the  great  king  of  angels  the  soldier ; 

Thou  flow’r  of  martyrs,  all  hail.” 

The  miracles  recorded  by  some  martyrologists,  and 
others,  which  occurred  at  his  death,  respecting  the  stream 
of  water,  the  executioner’s  eyes  dropping  out,  & c.,  are 
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not  worth  transcribing,  as  such  legends  only  soil  and 
tarnish  his  true  history  and  Christian  fortitude,  which  dis¬ 
dain  such  fables  as  may  belong  only  to  the  age  in  which 
they  were  invented  (long  after  his  death).— Soame’s  His¬ 
tory  ( Introduction)  and  Atkins '  General  Biography ,  vol.  i. 
Letter  A. 

Note. — The  Edict  of  Milan,  in  the  year  313,  recognizes  the 
actual  estate  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  :  another,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  321,  grants  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire  the 
power  of  bequeathing  their  property  to  tire  church  It  was  among 
the  first  effects  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  give  not  only 
security,  but  a  legal  sanction  to  the  territorial  acquisition  of  the 
ehurch  :  and  his  liberality,  and  that  of  his  successors,  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  which  did  not  want  imitators. — -Hallam’s  Middle  Ayes ,  vol.  ii, 
chap.  7. 


No.  CCCVII. 

In  the  celebrated  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the 
year  1603,  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Presbyterians, 
Bishop  Bancroft  being  called  upon  to  reply  to  the 
exceptions  made  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Nonconformists  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the 
king,  praying  to  be  heard  upon  two  or  three  requests. 
The  first  was,  that  care  might  be  taken  to  provide  a 
praying  clergy,  the  service  of  the  desk  being  by  many  so 
much  neglected ;  the  second  request  was,  that  till  men 
of  learning  and  sufficiency  could  be  procured,  Homilies 
should  be  read,  and  their  number  increased ;  the  third 
request  was,  that  pulpits  might  not  be  turned  into  bat¬ 
teries,  from  which  every  malcontent  might  be  allowed  to 
play  his  spleen  against  his  superiors.  (See  Collier's  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History;  Bede,  vol.  ii,  page  664.) 

Clarendon  says  this  prelate  understood  the  church  ex¬ 
cellently,  and  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinistic  party  (see  Lord  Clarendon's  History,  edition 
1727,  vol.  i,  page  88).  In  (he  year  1604,  Bancroft  was 
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elevated  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  at  the 
Lambeth  Palace  1610. — Ibid. 

Note. — His  sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross,  delivered  9tli  February,  in 
the  year  1589,  was  a  fierce  invective  against  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  in  his  day  a  staunch  friend  to  the  established  church ;  and 
perhaps  the  age  he  lived  in  is  some  apology  for  his  intolerance,  as 
it  is  now  termed  :  the  query  is,  were  not  all  parties  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  intolerant,  and  disposed  to  yield  nothing  of  prejudice  or  doc¬ 
trine  or  church  government  ?  Are  not  his  three  requests  reason¬ 
able,  when  we  recollect  the  vehement  declamations  which  came 
so  often  from  many  pulpits  about  this  time? — See  Aikm’s  Bio¬ 
graphy. 


No.  CCCVIII. 

Of  the  Romish  mass,  the  following  historical  fact,  a.  d. 
1552,  in  Ireland,  is  selected  as  a  specimen  of  the  policy 
pursued  respecting  it  at  that  period.  In  the  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  is  an  account  of  the  conference 
between  Sir  James  Crofts  and  Dowdal,  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  which  took  place  at  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin, 
in  June,  1552.  It  is  a  curious  relic  of  religious  discussion 
of  the  age.  Sir  George  having  intelligence  that  there 
were  several  dissenting  clergymen  with  George  Dowdall, 
who  dissented  themselves  from  the  king’s  edict  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  church,  he  took  with 
him  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Thomas  Lancaster, 
Bishop  of  Kildare ;  a  dispute  happened,  which  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  discourse  upon  the  mass,  in  which  Staples 
tells  Dowdall  there  is  no  church  which  has  altered  the 
mass  so  often  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  Dowdall  replies, 
the  mass  was  from  the  apostles’  days.  Staples  answers,  it 
was  not  known  till  the  fourth  century,  when  Celestinus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  introduced  it.  Dowdall  replies  again, 
there  was  a  mass  long  before,  called  St.  Ambrose  his 
masse.  Staples  answers  again  by  admitting  Ambrose 
was  before  Celestinus,  but  the  two  prayers  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  foisted  and  added  unto  St.  Am- 
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brose’s  works,  are  not  in  his  general  works,  which  had 
caused  the  great  Erasmus  to  write,  that  these  two  prayers 
were  forged,  and  not  to  be  really  St.  Ambrose’s.  Dowdall 
only  answers  this  by  asking  Staples  if  the  writings  or 
opinion  of  Erasmus  is  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  of 
mother  church  ?  and  tells  him  to  be  aware  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  of  which  then  Staples  seems  in  no  fear. — Donat. 
MSS,  Mas.  Brit.,  No.  474,  folio  35—37. 

Note. — How  different  would  Knox  have  handled  the  discussion 
with  the  archbishop.  (See  the  discussion  which  that  reformer 
maintained  with  a  Popish  dignitary  just  ten  years  after,  on  the 
same  topic,  the  mass,  (in  lVPCrie’s  Knox,  second  volume,  62,  73.) — 
Appendix ,  Beid’s  Histoiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland , 
p.  414. 

This  discussion  affords  another  illustration  of  the  feeble  and 
inefficient  opposition  made  to  Popery  in  Ireland,  compared  with 
what  it  encountered  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  dialogue  is  given  verbatim  in  Reid's  book  on  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  414,  15,  16,  vol.  i. 


No.  CCCIX. 

About  the  year  a.  d.  1626,  rumours  were  abroad  that 
the  public  toleration  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  was  about  to  be  purchased  by  a  contribution  to  the 
crown ;  the  tempting  offer  of  a  voluntary  subsidy  of 
120,000/.  having  been  made  by  Irish  agents  to  the  king 
(Charles  I),  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  the  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  royal  promise, 
instructions  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Falkland,  in  1628, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  that  the  same  might  be  legally 
and  duly  fulfilled.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Archbishop  Usher,  and  other  prelates  in  Ireland, 
who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  legal  establishment  of 
Popery  in  Ireland,  considered  what  was  their  duty  in  this 
great  emergency.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
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a.  d.  1626,  these  Irish  prelates  assembled  in  Dublin,  and 
drew  up  a  strong  protestation  against  the  toleration  of 
Popery.  This  memorable  paper,  subscribed  by  two  arch¬ 
bishops  and  ten  bishops,  retarded  for  a  time  the  proposed 
project;  but  the  necessities  of  the  king  were  growing 
every  day  more  urgent :  he  at  last  yielded. 

This  celebrated  document  (in  Cox,  2,  434)  denounces 
the  religion  of  the  papists  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ; 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  as  erroneous  and  heretical ;  their 
church,  in  respect  of  both,  apostatical ;  and  to  profess 
their  faith,  and  exercise  their  religion,  a  grievous  sin,  &c. 
And  to  grant  them  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money  to 
be  given,  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to  set 
religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  a 
matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence,  &c.  It  further 
beseeches  all  who  are  in  authority  and  power,  to  be  reso¬ 
lute  and  courageous  against  all  Popery,  superstition,  and 
idolatry.  Amen. 

These  concessions,  or  graces,  were  not  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  and  rested  on  the  king’s  promise  alone.  The 
stipulated  payments  were  duly  made,  in  full  reliance  on 
the  royal  word  ;  and  the  penal  laws  against  their  faith 
were  further  relaxed  ;  their  indulgence  both  offended  and 
alarmed  the  stricter  Protestants.  These  graces  are  given 
at  length  in  Stafford’s  Letters,  1  vol.  p.  312 — 17  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  alarms  and  jealousies,  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  was  recalled.  At  this  time  in  Dublin  there  were 
public  processions  of  Carmelite  Friars ;  and  a  Popish 
college  erected  in  Dublin,  with  fifteen  other  religious 
houses ;  and  also  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory  station,  in 
Lough  Derg,  had  recently  been  established,  which  had 
attracted  crowds  of  ignorant  devotees ;  and  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  cavern  in  which  the  purgatorial  penances  of  pilgrims 
were  performed.  (See  Richardson’s  Folly  of  Pilgrimage, 
page  44.)  All  this  was  practised  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
attending  monks.  It  was  found  needful  to  expose  these 
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delusions  to  the  light  of  day,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Hence  the  justice  of  the  protestation. — Reed's  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  p.  147,  149. 

Note. — The  author  of  this  history  says  he  has  exposed  corrup¬ 
tion  and  error,  and  reprobated  intolerance  and  persecution  with 
unreserved  freedom  wherever  they  were  displayed,  but  without 
the  remotest  intention  of  implicating  the  present  generation,  either 
of  Romanists  or  Protestants,  in  the  guilt  of  by-gone  days.  This  is 
liberal  and  candid,  if  the  book  sustains  it.  But  he  imputes  motives 
to  King  Charles  I,  which  savours  of  suspicion,  if  not  prejudice;  he 
says,  “  King  Charles  was  notoriously  disengenuous  is  this  in¬ 
genuous  ? 


No.  CCCX. 

In  the  City  Library,  among  others  is  a  manuscript 
account  of  proceedings  against  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  for  not  suspending  Dr.  Sharp,  September,  1686, 
minister  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  who  had  in  some 
sermons  uttered  sentiments  which  were  construed  by  the 
court  as  seditious,  and  tending  to  excite  discontent  among 
the  people.  The  court  for  hearing  this  charge  consisted 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Bishops  of  Rochester,  Durham, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  not  present ;  he  was  heard,  and  after  deli¬ 
beration,  on  the  second  day,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  suspen¬ 
sion  during  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  account  is  a  sample 
of  the  despotism  of  the  age,  and  of  the  servility  of  the 
court,  in  opposition  to  the  independence  of  the  clergy  of 
this  period  ;  although  it  must  be  admitted,  the  bishop 
had  legal  counsel,  and  the  fair  form  of  a  trial :  in  this  case 
he  submitted. 

This  MS  is  not  very  legible,  but  with  attention  may 
be  read  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  copied  at  the  time, 
September,  1686. — City  Library ,  folio  (see  Appendix  to 
Catalogue,  p.  184). 

Another  old  MS  book  is  “  Fleetwood’s  Gift  to  the 
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City  of  London,  1576,  with  an  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.”  It  has  197  folios,  on  vel¬ 
lum,  with  numerous  illuminated  arms  of  the  Aldermen  of 
that  period,  in  good  condition,  wooden  cover.  This  MS 
was  discovered  for  sale  at  an  old  book-shop,  not  many 
years  since,  where  it  had  strayed  to,  how  or  when  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  restored,  by  the  kind  intervention  of 
friends,  to  its  original  destination  and  custody,  the  City 
of  London.  Fleetwood  was  Sergeant,  and  afterwards 
Recorder.  The  epistle  bears  his  own  signature. 

There  is  also  another  MS  book,  no  name,  about  450 
years  old.  It  appears  to  be  notes  of  various  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  a  very  thick  small  octavo  size,  with  metal 
clasp  and  wood  cover.  The  above  are  curious,  chiefly  for 
their  antiquity. 

Also  a  MS  copy  of  charges  for  work  done  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  from  the  years  1699  to  1708,  as  delivered  before 
the  accounts  were  passed.  This  MS  is  in  a  thin  folio 
volume,  skin  cover,  in  good  condition.  Also  a  copy  of 
the  will  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  Knt.,  dated  6th  March  1571  ; 
another  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bainham’s  will,  dated  26th  April, 
1577,  with  marginal  notes,  folio.  Also  extracts  (in  MS) 
from  the  vestry-book  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  from  the 
years  1422  ending  1728;  curious  items.  The  above, 
excepting  the  two  old  books,  are  bound  up  in  one  volume, 
and  lettered,  with  dates. 

An  order  of  John  Howell,  Recorder,  to  suppress  un¬ 
lawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  16th  December,  1676. 

The  Lives  of  the  Recorders  and  Chamberlains,  &c.  of 
the  City  of  London,  since  1600,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble. 

A  List  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  the  City  of  London,  from 
1189  to  1803,  quarto. 

Here  are  also  the  following  old  tracts,  under  date  of 
a.  d.  1643-6:— John  PynTs  discovery  of  the  Great  Plot, 
made  known  at  a  Common  Hall,  8th  of  June,  and  cor- 
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rected  for  the  press.  Principals  Master  Tomkins 
and  Waller  apprehended  by  a  discovery  to  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

There  is  also  a  curious  tract,  entitled  “  The  Report  of 
Prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Prison  at  Oxford,  where 
they  had  been  confined  fourteen  weeks.  By  Edward 
Wirley,  A.  M.,  one  of  the  fourteen  who  escaped.”  He 
compared  the  dungeon  to  the  Lions’  Den,  or  Jeremiah’s 
den ;  and  tell  us,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel.  He  escaped  over  the  north  ramparts  of  the  city, 
and  with  another,  travelled  all  night  till  they  reached  the 
Parliament  garrison.  It  appears  they  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  king,  and  were  made  prisoners  at  Oxford', 
and  their  report  printed,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  was 
to  prejudice  the  nation  against  the  royal  cause — it  bears 
this  on  the  face  of  it. 

Also  another  tract  of  William  Lilly’s  (Astrology),  “  The 
Starry  Messenger,  or  Three  Suns  seen  in  London,  19th  of 
Nov.,  1644,  being  King  Charles’s  birth-day.” 


No.  CCCXI. 

Dr.  William  Harris,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Man  ton,  the 
learned  Nonconformist  of  the  16th  century,  records  the 
following  anecdote  of  his  preaching  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  ; — “  The  Doctor  was  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden  :  it  happened  that  he  came  to  preach  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Judges  at  the  cathedral.  He 
was  heard  with  admiration  and  applause  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  part  of  his  audience,  and  afterwards  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor.  In  returning  from  dinner  in  the  evening  a 
poor  man  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  asked 
if  he  was  not  the  gentleman  who  had  in  the  morning 
preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Cathedral  ?  Dr. 
Manton  replied  he  was.  The  man  told  him  he  went  with 
hope  to  get  some  good  for  his  soul,  but  was  greatly  dis- 
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appointed,  as  he  could  not  understand  it;  the  sermon  was 
quite  too  high  for  him.  The  Doctor  heard  him  patiently, 
and  in  silence,  and  then  replied  (with  tears),  *  Friend,  if 
I  did  not  give  you  a  sermon,  you  have  given  me  one, 
which  shall  in  future  regulate  such  sermons  as  I  may  be 
called  to  preach,  be  they  where  and  before  whom  they 
may/  This  excellent  man  was  afterwards  ejected,  and 
died  in  October,  a.  d.  1677.” — Palmer’s  Nonconformists’ 
Memorials . 

*  This  writer  admits  that  many  of  the  Nonconformists  after¬ 
wards  subscribed  ;  this  is  an  important  fact. 


No.  CCCXII. 

Dr.  Calamy;  in  his  own  life,  alludes  to  the  Restoration 
of  King  Charles  II,  and  says  this  happened  without  any 
treaties  or  terms  whatever,  which  some  so  much  rejoiced 
at ;  and  then  he  quotes  Clarendon’s  remark,  “  Such  a 
prodigious  act  of  Providence,  God  has  scarce  vouchsafed 
to  any  nation  since  he  led  his  own  chosen  people  through 
the  Red  Sea.”  (History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vi,  page 
691).  The  impressions  that  this  surprising  change  made 
upon  the  nation  were  not  then  quite  worn  out  (eleven 
years  after) :  such  as  were  not  groundless,  were  by  that 
time  pretty  generally  revived  ;  the  king  appearing  eagerly 
bent  upon  freeing  himself  from  shackles,  and  setting  up 
for  arbitrary  government.”  Quere,  what  does  Dr.  Calamy 
mean  by  shackles,  and  freeing  himself,  if  there  were  no 
treaties  or  terms  at  the  Restoration  ?  Does  not  history 
contradict  the  Doctor  in  this  ?  His  restoration  certainly 
was  effected  under  great  agitation  of  the  public  mind. 
The  nation  was  satisfied  with  Charles’s  general  professions 
that  he  would  show  indulgence,  and  grant  pardon  for  all 
political  offences,  reserving  for  Parliament  the  considera- 
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tion  of  exceptions  that  ought  to  be  made.  The  fact  is, 
the  nation,  which  had  been  harrassed  by  the  discords  of 
a  republican  government,  alternately  rising  into  tyranny 
and  sinking  into  anarchy,  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  the 
legitimate  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  expected,  from 
this  long  wished-for  event,  more  than  such  a  restored 
king  could  grant  to  all  parties.  The  precipitate  manner 
in  which  it  had  taken  place  prevented  the  realization  of 
these  delusive  hopes,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
evils  which  followed  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  James  II, 
a  Catholic  without  disguise,  and  perhaps  without  preju¬ 
dice,  if  impartially  viewed. — Editor. 


No.  CCCXI1I. 

In  Mr.  Morgan’s  Collection  of  Tracts,  which  bears  the 
following  title,  u  Historical,  Political,  Satirical,  Critical, 
and  Characteristical,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  &c.,  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  interspersed  with 
Choice  Pieces,  from  Original  Manuscripts.  London, 
1732,  quarto among  other  singular  papers,  speeches, 
& c.,  is  one  entitled  u  Lucifer’s  Epistle.”  It  commences 
thus : 

u  We,  Lucifer,  Prince  of  darkness  and  profound  horror, 
Emperor  of  the  high  mysteries  of  Acheron,  Captain  of 
the  dungeon  Erebus,  King  of  Hell,  and  Lord  Comptroller 
of  the  infernal  fire,  &c.”  The  conclusion  runs  thus — 
“  Given  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  within  our  obscure 
conclave ;  the  bands  of  demons  being  summoned,  all 
present,  and  under  the  character  and  impression  of  our 
infernal  signet,  &c.” 

This  epistle  is  directed  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved 
the  chieftains  of  the  then  church,  from  an  original  Latin 
manuscript,  just  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  is  intended 
to  represent  the  heads  of  the  church  as  Lucifer’s  best 
allies  in  his  delusions  and  superstitions  then  prevailing. 

u  2 
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The  whole  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  age,  and  perhaps  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  — Miscellaneous  Tracts  and 
Papers ,  1  vol.  quarto,  1732,  by  Wm.  Morgan ,  p.  22. 


No.  CCCXIV. 

In  Hobbes’s  u  Last  Sayings,  or  Dying  Legacy,  1679,”  are 
contained  the  spirit  of  the  system  diffused  through  his 
works.  They  were  printed  for  the  author’s  executors, 
a.  j).  1680. 

u  1.  That  God  is  Almighty  matter.” 

u  2.  No  person  ought  so  justly  to  die  for  religion  as 
v  those  who  live  by  it.”  He  further  adds,  “  That  fear  of 
invisible  power  acting  upon  the  imagination,  and  tales 
publicly  allowed,  is  religion,  and  tales  not  allowed  is  super¬ 
stition.” 

“  3.  A  certainty  of  error  in  any  part  of  a  thing,  implies 
a  possibility  of  error  in  the  whole.” 

The  best  antidote  to  his  poison  is  the  solemn  recanta¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  Scargili,  A.M.  (his  disciple),  made  pub¬ 
licly  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Great  St. 
Mary’s,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1669,  thereby  denying  the 
sincerity  of  his  former  professions,  and  his  conviction  of 
their  falsity  and  evil  tendency.  The  whole  recantation  is 
most  full  and  unreserved,  and  shows  how  he  had  been 
seduced  to  believe  a  lie  ;  with  his  true  repentance  and 
sincere  return  to  Christian  principles,  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  warn  others  against  the  principles  of  Hobbes  and 
other  atheistical  and  heretical  writers.  Lord  Somers' 
Collection  of  Tracts ,  1748,  vol.  i,  pp.  39-40. 

Note. — In  1665  the  Parliament  passed  a  censure  upon  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hobbes.  His  Leviathan  is  full  of  sophistry  and  bad  maxims 
in  philosophy  and  morals.  This  censure  greatly  alarmed  him. 
He  died  1679,  without  hope  or  fear.  Vanity  throughout  life  was 
bis  prevailing  foible.  He  could  never  bear  to  be  in  an  empty 
room  alone.  His  expression  was,  “  That  at  death  he  should  be 
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glad  of  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at/’  although  he  could  bear 
no  discourse  upon  death.  (Such  was  the  effect  of  his  philosophy.) 


No.  CCCXV. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a.  d.  1696,  two  persons  were  tried 
at  the  King’s  Bench,  Westminster,  for  giving  absolution, 
at  the  place  of  execution,  to  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir 
Wm.  Parkins,  printed  1696.  In  this  tract  are  nine 
articles  in  justification  of  the  absolvers.  (See  Rubric 
in  the  office  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  also  the  Act 
of  Uniformity).  The  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
left  out,  no  command,  nor  prohibition,  it  could  not  be 
criminal.  The  names  of  the  absolvers,  probably  Church 
of  England  men ,  nor  the  crimes  of  those  who  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  are  given  in  this  tract. — Somers'  Collection,  vol.  iv, 
p.  415. 

Note. — This  was  the  age  of  intolerance,  to  refuse  last  consolation 
of  religion  at  moment  of  execution  too. 


No.  CCCXVI. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  the  following  is  recorded, 
as  from  himself : — “  In  my  hurry  (he  writes)  I  have  not 
thanked  you,  in  Sophia’s  name,  for  the  kind  attention 
which  furnished  •  her  with  the  American  edition  of  my 
volumes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  add  my  own,  since 
you  have  made  her  acquainted  with  much  more  of  her 
papa’s  folly  than  she  could  otherwise  have  learned  ;  for  I 
have  taken  special  care  they  (my  children)  should  never 
see  any  of  those  things  during  their  earlier  years.” 

The  volumes  adverted  to  were  a  miniature  edition  of  his 
poems.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very 
reserved  with  his  children  respecting  his  own  writings, 
and  was  ever  disinclined  to  their  reading  his  romantic 
poems. 

The  picture  of  Scott,  in  his  home  circle,  is  full  of  grace 
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and  beauty.  His  reception  of  Irving  was  cordial,  and  he 
remained  with  him  several  days.  Alluding  to  his  pro¬ 
posed  plans  at  Abbotsford,  it  was  one  of  his  air  castles,  he 
said,  which  he  was  reducing  to  stone  and  mortar.  About 
the  place  were  strewed  various  morsels  from  the  ruins  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incorporated.  This 
was  in  the  year  1816. — Author's  Sketch  Book ,  Abbotsford 
and  Newstead  Abbey,  1835. 

Such  was  the  affection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  his 
daughter,  that  he  said,  at  her  approaching  union,  (<  The 
man  who  marries  that  woman  brings  everlasting  sunshine 
upon  his  house.”  Mrs.  Lockhart  died  the  17th  of  May, 
1837,  and  was  preceded  to  the  grave  by  her  only  sister. 
Mrs.  Lockhart  has  left  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 
—Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


No.  CCCXVII. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  in  her  Diary  has  the  following  memo¬ 
randum. 

Nov.  5,  1803,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  permit  me  to  enter 
into  a  painful  furnace,  but  he  was  with  me,  and  all  was 
well.  I  had  a  violent  inflammation  in  my  left  eye  ;  it 
terminated  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  surgical  operation* 
would  be  of  service.  This  was  to  me  a  bitter  cup;  but 
my  Lord  helped  me  to  drink  it.  The  cornea  was  cut,  and 
though  I  suffered  from  blisters,  bleeding,  and  much  fever, 
with  extreme  weakness,  yet  such  was  the  Divine  support 
offered  to  me,  that  if  I  could  not  have  had  the  consolation 
without  the  suffering,  most  willingly  would  I  undergo  the 
one  to  enjoy  the  other ;  and  though  I  was  nearly  three 
years  a  prisoner,  yet  my  mercies  were  such  as  generally 
preserved  me  in  the  spirit  of  praise  to  my  compassionate 
Lord  and  Saviour.  I  expected  the  loss  of  my  eye,  but  in 
this  my  Lord  hath  dealt  with  me  according  to  his  wonted 
*  Performed  by  Dr.  Ware  the  Oculist. 
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goodness.  I  still  have  one  good  eye,  and  if  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding  are  but  more  fully  opened,  I  shall  do  well. 
— Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  by  Agnes  Bulmer, 
1835. 

Note.— Her  Christian  character  is  all  in  keeping  with  the  above 
extract ;  her  life  was  Christianity  personified  throughout. 


No.  CCCXVIII. 

Spiritual  Navigation. 

Events  are  waves  that  still  do  onward  roll, 

And  Providence  the  tide  that  doth  control ; 

The  ocean,  life,  the  bark,  the  human  soul. 

The  word  of  God,  the  chart  by  which  to  steer, 
Conscience,  the  watch  on  deck,  where  danger’s  near  ; 
The  rock  traced  clearly  on  the  chart  is  sin, 

Hope  is  the  anchor  cast  the  veil  within  ; 

The  cable,  the  sure  promises  of  God  ; 

The  wake  the  separate  path  by  each  that’s  trod ; 
Reason  the  rudder,  faith  the  magnet  true. 

And  heaven  the  harbour  to  be  kept  in  view ; 

Jesus,  as  pilot,  at  the  helm  doth  stand, 

The  Spirit  is  the  breeze  that  wafts  to  land  ; 

The  sails  to  catch  the  breeze,  the  means  of  grace. 
The  masts,  occasions  given  for  their  embrace  ; 

Our  days  to  number,  is  the  log  to  heave, 

Our  age,  the  rate  of  vessels  through  the  wave  ; 

Life’s  pulse  the  line,  the  water’s  depth  to  find  ; 

The  crew,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind  ; 
The  freight,  of  holy  tempers  rich  supplies. 

Intended  for  the  market  of  the  skies  ; 

Death  the  last  billow,  soon  to  break  on  shore ; 
Eternity  the  coast,  where  time’s  no  more.” 

H.  L.  W. 


January,  1836. 
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No.  CCCXIX. 

Poetical  Portraits. 

MILTON. 

il  His  spirit  was  the  home 
Of  aspirations  high, 

A  temple  whose  huge  dome 
Was  hidden  in  the  sky. 

BYRON. 

Black  clouds  his  forehead  bound, 

And  at  his  feet  were  flowers  ; 

Mirth,  madness,  magic  found 
In  him  their  keenest  powers. 

THOMSON. 

The  seasons  as  they  roll 
Shall  bear  thy  name  along. 

And  graven  on  the  soul 
Of  nature,  live  thy  song. 

SCOTT. 

He  sings,  and  lo  !  romance 

Starts  from  its  mouldering  urn, 
While  chivalry's  bright  lance 
And  nodding  plumes  return. 

cowper. 

Religious  light  is  shed 

Upon  his  soul’s  dark  shrine, 

And  vice  veils  o’er  her  head 
At  his  denouncing  line. 

HOOD. 

Impugn  I  dare  not  thee. 

For  I’m  of  puny  brood, 

And  thou  wouldst  punish  me 
With  pungent  hardihood. 

Anonymous. 
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No.  CCCXX. 

It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  the 
dreadful  accident  happened,  called  the  “  Fatal  Vespers/’ 
A  celebrated  preacher  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  Father 
Drury,  gave  a  sermon  to  a  large  audience  of  British 
subjects,  in  a  spacious  room  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  in  a 
house  near  Apothecaries’  Hall ;  in  the  midst  of  the  dis  - 
course  the  floor  fell,  and  ninety- four  persons,  besides  the 
preacher,  perished.  Now  comes  the  disgusting  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  providence,  or  of  the  uncharitable 
bigotry  of  the  times.  The  Protestants  considered  the 
accident  as  a  judgment  on  the  Catholics  for  their  ido¬ 
latry  ;  the  Catholics  attributed  the  accident  to  a  plot  of 
the  Protestants,  to  bring  destruction  on  their  dissenting 
brethren. — Anecdotes ,  Entitled  Lambeth  and  the  Vatican , 
vol.  iii,  p.  18. 


No.  CCCXXI. 

When  the  learned  Prideaux  was,  for  his  adherence  to 
the  royal  cause,  so  reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  library  for  the  means  of  support,  he 
became,  as  Dr.  Gauden  remarked,  literally  a  helluco 
librorum.  He  seems  to  have  borne  his  misfortunes  with 
patience  and  even  good  humour.  On  one  occasion  a 
friend  came  to  see  him  and  asked  how  he  did  ?  He 
answered,  “  Never  better  in  my  life,  only  I  have  too  great 
a  stomach,  for  I  have  eaten  the  little  plate  which  the 
sequestrator  left  me  ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  library  of  ex¬ 
cellent  books ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal  of  linen  ;  much 
of  my  brass ;  some  of  my  pewter,  and  now  am  come  to 
eat  my  iron  ;  and  what  will  come  next  I  know  not.”  Such 
was  the  treatment  which  this  great  and  good  man,  one  of 
the  best  scholars,  and  ablest  promoters  of  learning  in  the 
kingdom,  experienced  at  the  hands  of  men  who  professed 
to  contend  for  liberty  and  toleration. 
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A  singular  circumstance  is  related  of  Prideaux’s  rise  in 
life.  After  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  having  a 
good  voice,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  place  of  Parish 
Clerk  of  the  church  of  Ugborough,  near  Harford.  Mr. 
Price  informs  us,  that  f‘  he  had  a  competitor  for  the 
office,  who  had  made  great  interest  in  the  parish  for  him¬ 
self,  and  was  likely  to  carry  the  place  from  him.  The 
parishoners  being  divided  in  the  matter,  did  at  length 
agree  in  this,  being  unwilling  to  disoblige  either  party, 
that  the  Lord’s  day  following  should  be  the  day  of  trial ; 
the  one  should  tune  the  psalm  in  the  forenoon,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  he  that  did  best  please  the  people 
should  have  the  place ;  which  accordingly  was  done,  and 
Prideaux  lost  it,  to  his  very  great  grief  and  trouble.” 
When  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  one  of  the  first 
dignities  of  the  church,  he  used  often  to  say,  “  If  I  could 
but  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborough,  I  had  never  been 
Bishop  of  Worcester.” — Ibid.  vol.  ii. 


No.  CCCXXII. 

The  reign  of  terror  in  France.— On  this  mournful  sub¬ 
ject  two  volumes  were  published,  18  ?6,  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  author  states,  in  the  Preface,  “  It  was  a  period  without 
its  parallel  in  history ;  only  one  crime  was  wanting  in  the 
dark  catalogue,  no  parent  denounced  his  child.”  The 
details  possess  all  the  charms  of  romance,  with  all  the 
interest  of  history  and  truth.  The  motto  is, 

“They  bathe  in  blood,  and  blood  renders  them  athirst.” 

2  vols.,  1286,  uo  name. 

All  this  under  the  phrase  “  Liberty.” 

Note.— When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  placed  even 
Engla  nd  in  a  position  that  would  not  allow  her  to  be  a  mere  spectator. 
The  French  Convention  had  sealed  their  principles  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  their  sovereign.  This  new  Republic  not  only  assumed  the 
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character  of  conqueror,  but  even  scoffed  at  the  Laws  of  Nations 
which  had  hitherto  been  recognized. — Historical  Treatises ,  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heereiiy  on  the  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  1  vol.  8vo. 


No.  CCCXXI1I. 

Zoolacratical  Government.  For  ferocity  and  despotism, 
Chatka  *  has  exceeded  every  tyrant  who  has  gone  before 
him  in  every  country.  The  ingredients  of  which  his 
government  is  composed  may  not  inaptly  be  called  “  non¬ 
descript  it  is  monarchical,  it  is  true,  but  apparently 
neither  hereditary  nor  elective ;  the  successor  depending 
on  the  murder  of  the  existing  monarch,  which  usually 
takes  place  when  he  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  age,  by 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs.  The  criminal  who  does  the 
bloody  deed  is  perhaps  a  son,  or  some  member  of  the 
royal  family.  The  writer,  it  is  said,  saw  the  massacre  of 
170  boys  and  girls,  merely  from  caprice  and  suspicion  ; 
they  all  perished  without  resistance  or  complaint. — 
Travels  in  Eastern  Africa ,  by  Nath.  Isaacs ,  2  vols.  1836. 

*  Name  of  the  ruling  prince. 

Note. — A  monster  without  one  virtue  to  redeem  his  name,  a 
capricious,  brutal,  blood-thirsty  savage,  a  most  detestable  monster : 
a  more  enslaving  and  soul-crushing  tyranny  than  this  chief  of  the 
Zoola’s,  we  never  read  of.— Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Dec.  1836. 


No.  CCCXXIV. 

In  all  the  tergiversations  of  the  soldiers.  General  Fleet- 
wood  had  remained  still  in  consultation  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety;  and  when  any  intelligence  was  brought 
of  any  murmurs  amongst  the  soldiers,  by  which  a  revolt 
might  ensue,  and  he  was  desired  to  go  in  amongst  them, 
he  would  fall  upon  his  knees  to  his  prayers,  and  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  go  to  them  ;  and  when  he  was 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  middle  of  any  discourse,  he 
would  invite  them  all  to  prayer,  and  put  himself  upon 
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his  knees  before  them.  And  when  some  of  his  friends 
importuned  him  to  appear  more  vigorous  in  the  charge  he 
had,  without  which  they  must  all  be  destroyed,  they 
could  set  no  other  answer  from  him  than  that  “  God  had 
spit  in  his  face,  and  would  not  hear  him.” — Kennett’s 
Chronicle ,  folio,  1728,  p.  11. 

Note. — This  confirms  the  character  of  Fleetwood  given  by  Lord 
Clarendon. 

These  Chronicles,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  contain  chiefly  matter 
of  fact,  faithfully  copied  from  the  MS  collections  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II,  and  are 
especially  interesting  on  matters  and  parties  of  this  period.  They 
commence  on  Sunday,  January  1,  1659-60,  with  the  march  of 
General  Monk  out  of  Scotland  with  the  design  to  restore  the 
monarchy  in  Great  Britain. 


No.  CCCXXV. 

“  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  says  Fuller,  “  had  the  innocency  of 
childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  the  middle, 
the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen.  The  birth  of  a 
princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet 
the  death  of  a  martyr  (or  malefactor),  for  her  parents’ 
offences.” 

Lady  Jane  Grey’s  autograph  to  Sir  Bridges,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  shortly  before  her  execution,  was  as 
follows  : — 

“  Forasmuch  as  you  have  desired  so  simple  a  woman  to 
write  in  so  worthy  a  book,  goode  master  Lieutenant,  I 
shall,  as  a  friend,  desyre  you,  and  as  a  Christian  require 
you,  to  call  upon  God  to  incline  youre  hearte  to  his  laws, 
to  quicken  you  in  his  ways,  and  not  to  take  the  word  of 
truthe  utterlye  out  of  your  mouthe ;  live  still  to  dye,  that 
by  deathe  you  may  purchase  eternal  life.  And  remember 
how  the  end  of  Methusale,  who,  as  we  read  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  was  the  longest  liver  that  w  as  of  man,  died  at  the 
laste.  For,  as  the  preacher  saythe,  ‘  there  is  a  time  to 
dye,  and  a  time  to  be  borne,’  and  the  day  of  deathe  is 
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better  than  the  day  of  our  birthe.  Yours,  as  the  Lord 
knoweth,  as  a  friende, 

“  Jane  Dudley.’* 

Note. — The  worthy  book  which  is  here  alluded  to  was  her 
manual  of  prayers,  which  she  used  while  in  the  Tower,  and  gave  to 
him  while  in  Scotland,  and  immediately  before  her  execution, 
which  happened  on  the  12th  of  February,  1553. — Autographs  of 
Noble  and  Hemarhable  Characters ,  by  John  Gough  Nichols. 


No.  CCCXXVI. 

Queen  Mary  was  herself  eminently  learned.  At  the 
desire  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  she  translated  in  her 
youth,  Erasmus’s  Paraphase  on  St.  John’s  Gospel ;  the 
preface  is  written  by  Udall,  the  master  of  Eton  School, 
in  which  he  much  extols  her  proficiency  in  literature.  It 
would  have  been  fortunate  if  Mary’s  attention  to  this 
work  had  softened  her  temper,  and  enlightened  her  mind. 
She  frequently  spoke  in  public  with  propriety,  always 
with  prudence  and  dignity. — Henry  Kelt ,  B.  2?.,  the 
Review  of  Learning. 

Although  Queen  Mary  was  so  well  instructed,  her 
reign  is  the  genuine  history  of  Popery,  and  should  be 
remembered  by  all  true  Protestants  as  such,  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  principles  of  that  religion  being  such  as  no 
man  can  receive  till  he  has  abjured  his  senses,  renounced 
his  understanding,  and  put  off  all  the  tender  compassions 
of  human  nature.” — Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans 
vol.  i,  chap.  3,  1732. 

*  His  history  was  animadverted  upon  severely,  by  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey. 

No.  CCCXXVII. 

King  Charles  I,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  negociating  with 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  Parliament’s  side,  the  Earl 
said  the  King  was  wonderfully  improved,  to  which  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  replied,  “  No,  my  lord,  the  King  was 
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always  the  same,  but  your  lordship  has  too  late  discovered 
it . — Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles ,  by 
Dy  Israeli,  2  vols. 

Charles  I,  on  the  Scots  giving  him  up  to  the  English, 
and  his  captivity  at  Holdenby,  said,  “  What  they  call 
obstinacy,  I  know  God  accounts  honest  constancy,  which 
reason  and  religion,  as  well  as  honour,  forbid  me  to  recede 
from.  Should  I  grant  what  some  men  desire,  I  should 
be  such  as  they  wish  me ;  not  more  a  king,  and  far  less 
both  man  and  Christian.  Although  they  should  destroy 
me,  yet  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  despise  me.  They 
have  no  great  cause  to  triumph  that  they  have  got  my 
person  in  their  power,  since  my  soul  is  still  my  own,  nor 
shall  they  ever  gain  my  consent  against  my  conscience.”— 
King  Charles'  Works ,  folio  edition,  1662,  by  Richard 
Royston ,  with  curious  plates. 

This  unhappy  Prince  carried  the  regal  power  to  an 
enormous  height,  at  a  juncture  very  unfavourable  to  des¬ 
potism.  The  Republican  party,  in  its  turn,  made  also  large 
encroachments  upon  monarchy  ;  hence  the  violent  struggle 
betwixt  liberty  and  prerogative,  and  occasioned  one  of 
the  most  calamitous  wars  in  the  history  of  mankind.  If 
we  consider  Charles  as  a  monarch,  we  must,  in  some 
instances,  give  him  up  to  censure :  if  as  an  accomplished 
person,  we  admire  him  ;  if  as  a  master,  a  father,  and  a 
husband,  we  esteem  and  love  him.  He  would  have  made 
a  much  better  figure  in  private  life  than  he  did  upon  a 
throne.—  Grainger' s  Biography ,  class  1,  vol.  ii. 


No.  CCCXXVIII. 

Archdeacon  Paley  preached  a  sermon  at  Lincoln  for 
the  benefit  of  a  charity  school,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
related,  in  familiar,  but  sufficiently  dignified  language, 
the  account  of  a  man  who  was  giving  his  evidence  on  a 
trial,  and  who,  while  so  doing,  was  browbeaten  by  the 
questioning  counsel,  who  said  to  him,  among  other 
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things,  “  l  suppose  the  fact  to  which  you  swear  happened 
when  you  were  a  charity  boy,  and  used  to  go  to  the 
school  there.,,  The  witness  very  calmly  answered,  “  I 
was  a  charity  boy,  and  all  the  good  that  has  befallen  me 
in  life  has  arisen  from  the  education  I  received  in  that 
charity  school.’ ’  The  Doctor  drew  hence  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  institution  for  which  he  was  called  to 
plead.  The  whole  discourse  so  pleased  the  audience, 
that  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  to  request  he  would 
print  the  sermon,  to  which  he  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment ;  but  my  answer  is,  the  tap  is 
out.” — Personal  and  Piterary  Memoirs ,  1827. 


No.  CCCXXIX. 

This  monarch  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  15,655  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  ascended  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  25th,  1827,  by  Charles  Fellows  and  William 
Hawes.  The  reflection  upon  these  adventures  is  such, 
that  if  the  parties  should  at  at  any  time  succeed  in  dis¬ 
suading  a  friend  from  attempting  what  they  went  through 
to  gain  the  summit,  they  would  consider  that  they  had 
saved  his  or  their  life.  From  1786  till  1827  these  are  the 
twelfth  in  the  list  of  travellers  who  have  returned  alive 
from  the  attempt. 

Martin  Barry’s  relation  of  his  ascent,  in  1834,  is  most 
interesting,  and  is  illustrated  with  two  coloured  views  of 
the  perils,  and  appended  is  a  large  view  of  the  chain  of 
the  mountains  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  good  index.  Martin 
Barry  records  twenty  who  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
supimit :  one  Savoyard,  two  Swiss,  twelve  Britons,  one 
Courlander,  one  Hamburgher,  one  Pole,  and  two  Ameri¬ 
cans,  one  of  which  number  was  a  woman,  still  living. 
His  book  is  published,  1836,  Cadell,  Strand. 


No.  CCCXXX. 

When  we  are  reading  Homer,  we  are  perusing  the  most 
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ancient  author  in  the  heathen  world.  W e  are  taking  a  view 
of  nature  in  her  simplest  dress,  in  opposition  to  the  luxury 
of  succeeding  ages.  We  are  stepping  back  almost  three 
thousand  years  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  a  clear  and  surprising  vision  of  things 
nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  the  only  authentic  portraiture 
of  the  ancient  world.— Dr.  Edward  Harwood's  Lives  of 
Greek  arid  Roman  Classics,  2  vols.  1788. 

It  is  said,  mere  English  readers  of  Homer  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  subject  of  Homer,  because  it  is  a  translation  ; 
but  why  will  it  not  bear  a  translation  as  well  as  the  Book 
of  Job,  if  it  is  as  fine  ?  Northcote  says  he  once  gave 
offence  to  a  knot  of  persons  by  contending  that  Jacob’s 
dream  was  finer  than  Shakespear ;  and  that  Hamlet 
would  bear  no  comparison  with  at  least  one  character  in 
the  New  Testament.  A  young  poet  said  he  did  not  like 
the  Bible  because  there  were  no  flowers  in  it ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  forgot  the  passage,  “  Behold  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  &c. ,”  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job  are  passages  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  —  Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  by 
Hazlitt, 


No.  CCCXXX1. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  recent  sale  of  Mr. 
Hebert’s  celebrated  library,  which  continued  six  weeks, 
the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
printed  upon  vellum,  called  forth  the  greatest  competi¬ 
tion,  and  was  finally  knocked  down  at  52 51.  to  Mr.  Payne, 
the  bookseller.  It  was  imported  into  England  with  the 
Pinelli  Library,  in  1789.  Mr.  Hebert  purchased  it  for 
16,000  francs. 

N.  B.  Ximenes  was  a  celebrated  Spanish  prelate,  1517. 
His  Bible  was  called  the  Complutensian,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce,  as  the  purchase  shows.  The  Mazarine 
Latin  Bible,  printed  about  the  years  1450-55,  sold  for 
315/.  This  is  a  volume  of  great  splendour  and  magni¬ 
tude. 
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Luther’s  copy  of  his  last  edition  of  his  German  Bible; 
printed  in  1541,  sold  at  262/. — Gentleman's  Magazine , 
August  1829. 

The  Cardinal  save  4,000  crowns  for  three  MSS  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  entire  expense  of  this  magnificent 
production,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000  ducats,  was 
cheerfully  defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  Ximenes.  This 
Bible  was  originally  sold  for  six  ducats  and  a  half,  by  a 
mandate  of  Pope  Leo  X.  This  sum  was  worth  forty  livres 
of  French  money,  and  considered  a  very  high  price.  The 
Cardinal  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  for 
this  Bible  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after  its  completion,  in  the  year  1517,  rendering  thanks 
to  God  that  his  life  had  been  protracted,  and  his  under¬ 
taking  completed.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  celebrated 
Bible  in  Sion  College,  London. — Dibdi/i’s  Introduction  to 
the  Classics,  ivith  a  facsimile  plate. 


No.  CCCXXXII. 

Presence  of  mind,  or  self-possession  in  danger,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  depend  upon  quick  perception  of  all 
present  circumstances,  frequently  demands  a  total  ab¬ 
straction  of  our  thoughts  from  present  danger,  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  happy  answer  that  saved  the 
life  of  Lee’s  friend.  While  the  mad  poet  was  confined  in 
Bedlam  he  was  visited  by  his  friend,  who  finding  Lee 
very  rational,  accompanied  him  over  that  melancholy 
receptacle  of  lunatics.  Lee  continued  moralizing  with 
his  friend  philosophically  enough  all  the  while  they  were 
traversing  the  building,  till  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
staircase,  when  Lee  seized  his  friend,  and  said  to  him, 
Let  us  immortalize  ourselves,  and  take  this  leap  to  the 
bottom.”  Finding  escape  or  resistance  impossible,  ‘‘Any 
man  could  jump  down,”  said  his  friend  coolly;  “  we 
should  not  immortalize  ourselves  by  that  leap :  let  us  go 
down,  and  try  if  we  can  jump  up  again.”  This  new 
impulse  struck  the  madman,  and  he  yielded.  His  friend 
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rejoiced  to  see  him  run  down  stairs,  full  of  a  new  project 
for  securing  immortality. 

Where  mechanical  courage  cannot  avail,  we  must  exert 
much  voluntary,  quick,  abstract  attention  to  escape  from 
danger.  —  Maria  Edgeworth  on  Practical  Education , 
vol.  i,  p.  167. 

N.  B.  Lee  was  discharged  from  Bedlam  1688,  but 
never  entirely  recovered  his  intellect.  He  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  drunken  frolic,  1690. 

Note. — In  the  case  above  recited,  we  discover  the  total  absence 
of  the  mind  from  present  danger  by  an  invention,  which  diverted 
the  design  of  a  madman.  If  Lee’s  friend  had  dwelt  on  the  ideas 
of  a  broken  head,  a  dislocated  neck  or  limb,  or  sudden  death,  the 
idea  which  saved  his  life  could  never  have  been  imagined. 


No.  CCCXXXIII. 

Alluding  to  the  execution  of  public  men,  it  is  remarked, 
a  That  Raleigh  and  Bacon  in  England,  Calderon  in  Spain, 
and  Barneveldt  in  Holland,  paid  almost  simultaneously 
the  severe  penalty  of  having  possessed  political  talent.” 
Barneveldt,  the  upright  statesman  and  uncompromising 
Dutchman,  died  on  the  scaffold  a.  d.  1619;  as  did  both 
his  sons,  in  their  efforts  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their  father 
on  Maurice,  the  then  Prince  of  Orange. 

Barneveldt,  in  his  reply  to  Gomar  on  occasion  of  some 
religious  dispute,  said,  “  Truth  above  every  thing,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  peace  next.”  Such  a  reply  for  peace,  on  such 
topics,  in  such  times,  proved  as  vain  as  Canute’s  mandate 
to  the  sea. — Lardner’s  Cyclopedia,  No.  xliv,  and  xlvi. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  thought  himself  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  Barneveldt ;  and  well  he  might,  for  he 
took  a  glass  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  his  execution.  The 
people  saw  it  with  other  eyes.  He  used  to  say  ;  “  Take  or 
remove  this  head  from  my  sight.”  This  tyrant  died  1625. 

When  the  mother  of  Barneveldt  applied  to  the  Prince 
for  the  pardon  of  her  son,  she  was  told  she  had  not  made 
such  application  on  behalf  of  her  husband.  “  No,”  she 
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replied,  “  1  know  my  son  is  guilty,  1  therefore  solicit  his 
pardon  ;  I  knew  my  husband  was  innocent,  I  therefore 
solicited  no  pardon  for  him  from  you.”  It  made  no 
difference,  both  were,  and  both  would  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted.—  Life  of  Grotius. 

Note. — The  execution  of  Barne veldt  has  left  a  stain  upon  the 
reputation  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  which  his 
warmest  admirers  will  vainly  seek  to  efface. —  Trevor’s  Life  of 
William  III ,  2  vols.  1835. 


No.  CCCXXXIV. 

The  history  of  Spain,  as  to  its  inhabitants,  is  of  all 
countries  the  least  subject  to  change.  Royalty,  nobility, 
religion,  are  precisely  what  they  were  centuries  ago  ;  as 
proud,  as  blind,  as  imbecile,  yet  as  respected  and  revered 
by  the  popular  mind.  The  Duke  Ossino  was  Viceroy  to 
Philip  III,  of  Spain,  at  Naples,  and  on  his  recal,  after 
three  years’  imprisonment,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV,  in 
the  Castle  of  Almedia,  he  died,  according  to  some,  of 
poison,  by  others,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  popular,  but 
ambitious  statesman.  In  1608  he.^was  Ambassador  to 
France ;  and  on  being  shown  the  palace  at  Fontainbleau, 
said  he  saw  no  chapel  in  it  fit  for  the  Lord.  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  said,  “  Sir  Embassador,  we  French  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lodge  God  Almighty  in  our  hearts,  rather  than 
within  four  stone  w'alls,  as  ye  Spaniards  do,  and  Spanish 
hearts  are  as  hard  as  the  walls  they  build. — Foreign 
Statesmen ,  Cyclopedia,  No.  xlvi. 


No.  CCCXXXV. 

Evelyn’s  custom  was,  to  have,  as  he  termed  it,  a  blank 
almanack,  to  fill  up  with  daily  occurrences,  as  they  hap¬ 
pened  ;  hence  his  excellent  and  interesting  Diary. 

3653,  he  writes,  “  This  day  I  paid  all  my  debts,  to  a 
farthing.  Oh,  blessed  day!  June  19,  1653.” 

“  1653,  Feb.  8. — Ash  Wednesday.  Contrary  to  all 
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custom  and  decency,  Cromwell  feasted  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s,  riding  in  triumph  through  the  City.” 

i(  1689,  25th  July. — This  day  is  set  down  for  the  relief 
of  this  city  (Londonderry),  after  (he  says)  a  brave  and 
wonderful  holding  out  against  King  James.” 

Amongst  other  curious  books  at  the  Vatican  are  the 
following: — Two  Virgils,  written  on  parchment,  more 
than  one  thousand  years  old ;  a  Terence,  the  like  age ; 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  throughout  in  gold  capital 
letters ;  Petrarch’s  Epigrams,  written  by  his  own  hand  ; 
an  Hebrew  parchment,  made  up  in  the  ancient  manner ; 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  Book  against  Martin  Luther,  with 
numerous  manuscripts  of  remarkably  small  miniature 
dimensions.  The  books  in  this  library  are  all  inclosed  in 
wainscot  presses :  none  are  exposed  to  sight. 

“  At  Rome  I  saw  a  complete  set  of  service  for  the 
church  communion,  of  crystal,  for  the  Pope’s  altar,  the 
purest  crystal  my  eyes  ever  beheld.” 

“  1648,  Dec.  8. — I  got  privately  into  the  council  of  the 
rebel  army  at  Whitehall,  where  I  heard  horrid  villanies.” 

“  17th,  I  saw  that  arch  traitor  Bradshaw,  who  not 
long  after  condemned  the  king.” 

“  1650,  heard  a  sermon  at  the  Rolls’  Chapel,  and  in 
the  afternoon  wandered  to  divers  churches.  The  pulpits 
full  of  novelties  and  novices. 

“  Sept.  1655. — Stayed  at  home  to  catechise  and  in¬ 
struct  my  family,  such  exercises  universally  failing  in 
public  or  the  parish  churches;  all  devotion  being  now 
placed  in  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative 
and  notional  things.” 

Of  the  Bodleian  Library  Evelyn  has  recorded  some 
curious  particulars ;  such  as  its  possessing  one  thousand 
MSS,  in  nineteen  languages;  a  MS  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  800  years  old  :  the  original  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Basil,  900  years  ago,  with  several  other  curious  docu¬ 
ments.— Vol.  i,  p.  270. 

Evelyn  says  :  “  I  saw  at  St.  Denis  the  seven  foot  sceptre 
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of  Charlemagne  ;  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Uncut 
ruby,  weighing  300  carats,  under  which  is  set  one  of  the 
thorns  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  a  nail  from  the  cross ; 
and  on  a  cross  of  gold,  three  feet  high,  a  morsel  of  one 
of  the  water-pots  which  Christ  converted  into  wine,  and 
the  brass  lanthorn  of  Judas,  who  betrayed  Christ ;  be¬ 
sides  a  world  of  other  rarities,  all  shown  by  a  covetous 
friar  "—Evelyn’s  Diary. 

Note. — Of  Evelyn  it  has  been  truly  said,  “  In  an  age  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  events  he  learned  that  all  is  vanity  which  is  not  honest, 
and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety/’  From  an 
early  entrance  into  public  life,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  living  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  As 
long  as  any  of  his  numerous  writings  remain,  as  long  as  virtue  and 
science  are  respected  in  this  island,  his  memory  will  be  held  in 
the  utmost  veneration. — Mr.  Upcott’s  Preface  to  his  Miscellaneous 
Works. 


No.  CCCXXXVI. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  which  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  death  of  King  Charles  I,  was  written  by  the  poet, 
Andrew  Marvel,  in  an  ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Alluding 
to  his  execution,  he  says, 

“  While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clasp  their  bloody  hands, 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe’s  edge  did  try, 

Nor  call’d  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 

But  bow’d  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed.” 

Andrew  Marvel,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II,  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Hull.  His  refusal  of  place 
and  the  one  thousand  guineas  from  the  hand  of  Lord 
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Danby,  while  he  was  lodging  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  near 
the  Strand,  where  his  noble  visitor  found  him  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  while  he  was  actually  borrowing  a  guinea  from  a 
friend  ;  yet  he  was  not  to  be  purchased,  because  he 
wanted  nothing  which  money  could  buy.  This  was 
patriotism. — Biographical  Memoirs. 

Marvel  distinguished  himself  by  his  political  writings, 
especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  wecond.  He  was,  among  other  things,  author  of  a 
poetical  piece  in  recommendation  of  Paradise  Lost. — 
Editor.  He  died  a.  d.  1678. 


No.  CCCXXXVIT. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  writing  to  Mr.  Otter  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1801,  says,  “  It  is  necessary  to  forget  all  my 
troubles  ;  all  I  ever  imagined,  all  I  ever  saw,  Asia, 
Egypt,  the  Isles,  Italy,  the  Alps— whatever  you  will, 
Greece  surpasses  all :  stupendous  in  its  ruins,  awful  in  its 
mountains,  captivating  in  its  vales,  bewitching  in  its 
climate  ;  nothing  ever  equalled  it,  no  pen  can  describe 
it,  no  pencil  can  pourtray  it.” 

In  Trant’s  visit  to  Greece,  he  tells  of  bad  horses,  a 
scarcity  of  food,  no  inns,  and  what  is  worse,  no  roads,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  troubles  the  traveller  has  to  encounter 
with ;  and  till  very  lately  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  fired  at 
from  behind  a  tambour,  or  robbed  by  some  marauding 
soldiers,  besides  the  exposure  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  space  of  one  hour  I  have  been  panting  with 
heat  and  shivering  with  cold  at  night,  with  the  earth  for 
a  bed,  and  my  saddle  for  a  pillow.  While  here,  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. — 
Journal  from  Pyrgoss  io  Napoli ,  Trant’s  Greece ,  1  vol., 
1830. 

Alluding  to  the  pleasures,  or  rather  pains  of  travel,  the 
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Doctor  says,  “  It  may  cool  your  ardour  for  exploring 
these  seas,  when  I  have  only  to  tell  you  of  dangers, 
fatigue,  disease,  filth,  treachery,  thirst,  hunger,  storms, 
rocks,  assassins.  These  are  the  realities :  1  must  show 
things  as  they  are.  But  suppose  it  all  goes  well,  and  you 
have  fine  weather,  and  so  on — lice  all  over  your  body,  lice 
in  your  head,  fleas,  bugs,  cock-roaches  and  rats,  disputing 
even  to  your  teeth  for  a  crust  of  mouldy  biscuit,  full  of 
maggots  ;  and  all  this  in  a  sixty-four  Turkish  gun  ves¬ 
sel.—  His  Life ,  by  Mr.  Otter ,  1801,  p.  499. 


No.  CCCXXXVIII. 

Lord  Chatham  declared  that  Lord  Clive’s  speech,  on 
his  administration  in  India,  was  one  of  the  most  finished 
pieces  of  eloquence  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  the  natural  eloquence  of  a  powerful 
mind,  thrown  in  motion  by  unworthy  accusations  ;  of  a 
man  who  was  master  of  his  subject;  eager  to  persuade, 
and  who  used  the  simplest  words  to  express  the  strongest 
ideas.  Among  other  things,  Clive  said,  “  They  may 
take  from  me  what  I  have ;  they  may,  as  they  think, 
make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy.  Before  I  sit  down  I 
have  one  request  to  make  to  the  House,  that  when  they 
come  to  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their 
own.”  Lord  Clive  left  70,000/.  for  the  support  of  officers 
and  men,  invalids  in  the  Company’s  service  in  India ;  the 
noblest  living  benefaction  known.  —Life  of  Lord  Clive , 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  3  vols. 

*N.  B.  Lord  Clive  died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  1774, 
aged  fifty  years. 


No.  CCCXXXIX., 

An  English  man-of-war  is  the  thing  after  all ;  she 
speaks  all  languages,  is  the  best  negotiator,  and  the  most 
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profound  politician  in  this  island  ;  she  was  always  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  ambassador ;  she  is  one  of  the  honestest 
ministers  of  state  that  ever  existed,  and  never  tells  a  lie  ; 
nor  will  she  suffer  the  proudest  Frenchman,  Dutchman, 
or  Spaniard  to  bamboozle  her,  or  give  her  a  saucy  answer. 
— Life  of  Macklin  the  Comedian ,  1  vol. 

Note.— The  Dutch  Admiral  Tromp,  May,  1652,  after  defeating 
Admiral  Blake  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  hoisted  at  his  mast  head 
a  broom,  intimating  thereby,  that  he  would  sweep  the  Channel  of 
all  English  ships.  In  July,  1653,  Tromp  was  met  by  the  English 
fleet  off  Scheveling,  commanded  by  Monk,  and  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  was  killed,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  entirely  routed. 
Tromp  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  where  a 
magnificent  tomb  was  erected  over  his  remains.  This  memorable 
defeat  compelled  the  Dutch  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Cromwell 
would  only  grant  upon  very  humiliating  terms,  i.  e  ,  to  yield 
honour  to  the  English  flag. — Trevor's  Life  of  William  III,  1835. 


No.  CCCXL. 

In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Parr  the  following  remark  on  Cal¬ 
vinism  occurs  : — “  It  is  observed  our  divines  have  bid 
adieu  to  Calvinism,  and  have  left  the  fatalists  to  follow 
their  own  opinions,  and  rejoice,  if  they  can  rejoice,  in  a 
system  consisting  of  human  creatures  without  liberty  ; 
doctrines  without  sense;  faith  without  reason;  and  a 
God  without  mercy.” — Revieiv  of  his  Character ,  vol.  ii. 

Note. — Beilby  Porteus  on  this  subject  (Calvinism),  alluding  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Homi¬ 
lies,  would  never  admit  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  them  to 
be  the  true  interpretation,  and  has  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  sober-minded  men,  sitting  down  without  prejudice  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings,  should  ever  so  explain  and  under¬ 
stand  them. — Hodgson's  Life  of  Bishop  Porteus ,  1811. 


No.  CCCXLI. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otter 
in  1815,  says,  “  I  have  worked  like  a  dragon  to  get  to 
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the  end  of  my  fourth  volume  of  travels,  wasting  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  in  my  continual  quill-driving  and  cogitabundity.” 

In  his  correspondence  to  Mr.  Otter  he  writes,  “  That 
horse-flesh  sells  here  for  21s.  por  lb.  The  Turks,  during 
the  siege  of  Alexandria,  died  of  hunger  lorty  and  fifty 
in  a  day  ;  wealthy  families  saw  death  staring  them 
in  the  face  daily.  A  calf’s  head  sold  for  six  guineas, 
a  small  fowl  for  fifteen  shillings,  a  single  egg  for  seven 
pence  half-penny,  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  price 
of  eggs  is  one  dollar,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  thousand.”  He  adds,  “  The  English  will  not  suffer 
any  provisions  to  be  brought  in  till  the  French  are  gone 
out  of  Egypt.  Provision  abounded  outside  the  camp.” 
This  letter  is  dated,  Aboukir  Bay,  September,  1801.  The 
P.  S.  is,  “  Do  me  the  favour  to  consider  me  as  returning 
home,  it  is  a  kindness  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  show 
myself.” 

Alluding  to  his  pursuits  at  Constantinople,  the  Doctor 
writes,  “  It  will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  tell  you  all  the 
acquisitions  we  have  made,  my  own  cases  only  are 
seventy  six  in  number,  and  those  of  Crips  are  equally 
numerous ;  and  all  these  contain  minerals,  plants,  and 
manuscripts,  books,  medals,  inscriptions,  vases,  marbles, 
and  other  antiquities ;  maps,  plans,  pictures,  seeds, 
models,  costumes,  and  utensils  ;  and  in  every  article  there 
are  some  discoveries  which  are  yet  new  to  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  minerals  and  plants.” 

His  greatest  pride  was  in  obtaining  possession  of,  and 
placing  in  the  Library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
the  statue  or  bust  of  the  celebrated  Ceres,  from  Greece. 
This  achievement  seemed  to  repay  him  for  all  the  labour, 
risk,  and  cost.  “  It  was  the  triumph  of  an  honourable 
wish,  conceived  at  the  moment  of  its  departure  from  its 
long  resting-place,  Eleusis,  which  ambassadors  and  others 
in  vain  had  tried  to  accomplish.” 

The  University  of  Cambridge  gave  for  Dr.  Clarke’s 
collection  of  minerals,  1,500/.,  i.  e.  200/.  more  than  they 
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were  estimated  at.  His  exemplary  character  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  his  personal  duties,  and  his  popular  and  eloquent 
sermons,  his  attentions  to  the  young,  and  his  Sunday 
School,  which  himself  attended  to,  all  endear  him  to 
posterity. — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  E.  Clarke ,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Otter ,  A.  M.,  quarto. 


No.  CCCXLII. 

“  It  will  be  seen  from  our  remarks,  that  we  renounce 
Phrenology  with  all  its  discoveries,  peculiar  and  incidental ; 
simply  because  we  can  find  nothing  in  support  of  them 
which  deserves  the  name  of  evidence  ;  and  because  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  to  this  science,  that  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  of  which  the  fallacy  cannot  easily 
be  shown  ;  and  here  we  might  leave  it,  were  it  not  that 
we  have  graver  charges  against  it.” 

The  review  goes  on  to  compare  what  is  termed  the  phi¬ 
losophical  catechism,  amounting,  in  the  natural  inferences 
to  the  questions  and  answers,  which  it  proposes  and  answers 
to  be  the  same  as  arise  from  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  and  his 
queries,  called  Philosophy,  which  is  just  as  sceptical.” 
The  reviewer  says,  ‘‘The  science  may  suit  some  leading 
members  of  third-rate  debating  societies,  to  persons  who 
have  just  finished  the  works  of  Paine,  after  having  been 
brought  up  in  some  respect  for  the  the  Bible  ;  who  have 
heads  to  be  addled  by  intangible  mystification.” — North 
American  Review,  No.  80. 

“  Craniology,  as  I  understand  it,  is  allied  to  materialism  ; 
and  a  man  must  be  prepared  to  surrender  all  idea  of  the 
soul  being  a  separate  existence,  before  he  can  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  it.”  This  author 
appears  to  regard  the  science  as  impious,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  it  may  lead  as  dangerous,  especially  as 
society,  both  in  structure  and  belief,  are  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  This  opinion  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Jansin,  who  was  executed  in  Germany  for  setting 
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fire  to  houses,  as  it  were  instinctively  ;  it  is  a  tragical 
history  in  the  Stories  of  the  Study,  by  John  Galt,  3  vols. 
1833.  See  also  Quarterly ,  No.  113,  on  this  science. 


No.  CCCXLIII. 

The  Escurial,  in  Spain,  is  described  in  Mr.  Beckford’s 
Travels  concisely,  as  being  at  once  the  terrific  edifice  of  a 
temple,  a  palace,  a  convent,  and  a  tomb.  It  is  said  to 
contain,  bells  51,  wine-cellars  48,  staircases  80,  fountains 
73,  organs  8,  with  doors  and  windows  1,200,  rooms  1,860, 
oil  paintings  1,560,  and  the  frescos  form  a  square  of  1,100 
feet.  The  circumference  of  the  building  is  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  There  are  dwelling  in  it  at  present, 
100  monks.  There  is  the  hall  of  recreation,  the  sacristry, 
the  library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
kings,  &c.  This  building  was  founded  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  1584,  and  is  situated  about  thirty-four  miles  from 
Madrid. — Spain  in  1830,  by  Henry  D.  Inglis . 


No.  CCCXL1V. 

Whether  the  holy  wars  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  history  of  Europe,  or  as  a  portion  of  the  early  history 
of  England,  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  the  heroic  ardour 
in  the  Syrian  fields,  awe  and  command  our  imagination ; 
especially  when  we  view  the  personal  bravery  of  Richard, 
who  achieved  wonders.  His  countenance,  his  gestures, 
his  invocations  to  St.  George,  seconded  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter  to  Azotus.  As  in  life,  at  the  call  of  religion,  he 
unsheathed  his  sword,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  the 
faithless  ;  so  in  death,  his  marble  hand  grasps  the  hilt, 
and  his  countenance  looks  defiance  and  disdain.  But 
comparing  the  cost  with  the  object,  the  gain  proposed 
with  the  certain  peril,  we  call  the  attempt  the  extremest 
idea  of  madness,  and  wonder  that  the  western  world 
should,  for  200  years,  pour  fourth  its  blood  and  treasure 
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in  a  chase  of  phantoms.  But  the  crusades  were  not  a 
greater  reproach  to  virtue  and  wisdom  than  most  of  those 
contests,  which,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  pride  and  am¬ 
bition  have  given  rise  to ;  fanciful  claims  to  foreign 
thrones,  and  the  vanity  of  foreign  dominion,  have,  like 
the  crusades,  contracted  the  circle  of  science  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  turned  the  benevolent  affections  into  furious 
passions. 

Fuller  observes,  “  The  first  crusade  was  the  great 
sewer  that  carried  off  the  impurities  of  Europe.” 

Nation  and  language  jointly  did  engage 
Their  motley  forces,  to  redress  thy  woes, 

Jerusalem,  ravished  by  barbarous  foes  ; 

But  soon,  alas  !  their  valiant  soldiers  fell 
By  the  angel,  Turk,  and  death,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
Those  that  escaped,  came  home,  as  full  of  grief 
As  the  poor  purse  is  empty  of  relief ; 

And  many  found  their  gains,  alas !  no  more 
Than  crosses  gules,  instead  of  crosses  or. 

The  crusades  retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thick¬ 
ened  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  en¬ 
couraged  intolerance,  cruelty,  and  fierceness.  Religion 
lost  its  mildness  and  charity,  and  war  its  mitigating  qua¬ 
lities  of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  was  the  bitter 
fruits  of  these  holy  wars,  which  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
historical  details  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  our  an¬ 
cestors. — Mills's  History ,  1820. 


No.  CCCXLV. 

In  reference  to  the  Turkish  metropolis,  an  English 
traveller  says,  “  I  doubt  if  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  could  even  afford  a  parallel  to  the  infamy 
openly  avowed  and  practised  in  the  city  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  In  lettei  / th,  it  is  added,  u  The  traveller  who  sets 
his  foot  in  Constantinople  is  doomed  to  traverse  the 
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filthiest  and  most  ill  contrived  city  in  Europe.  The 
plague,  in  the  year  1812,  cut  off  3,200  of  the  population. ” 
The  traveller  observes,  “  It  was  a  heart-rending  sight ; 
and  the  man  who  thinks  well  of  human  nature,  and  loves 
mankind,  should  never  cross  the  threshold  of  a  slave 
bizaar.”  He  adds,  “  I  left  the  unhallowed  spot,  where 
man  deals  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  where  the  atrocious  sacrifice  of  beauty  and  innocence 
is  offered  up,  on  the  altar  of  slavery,  to  the  Mahomed  an 
demon  of  concupiscence.”  This  traveller  tells  us,  “  Men 
and  manners  have  been  his  study  rather  than  monuments 
and  ruins.” — R.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  the  years  1825,  26,  27,  2  vols. 


No.  CCCXLVI. 

The  Sabbath. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 
Through  England's  primrose  paths  their  way 
Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow’d  day. 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  grey 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth,  and  hamlets  low, 

With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.  I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways ;  to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound,  yet  oh,  my  God  !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  fill’d 
My  chasten’d  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still’d 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

Mrs.  Hemans  dictated  the  above  sonnet  on  the  26th  of 
April,  her  last.  Her  poetry  that  has  been  but  once  read, 
has  not  been  read  at  all ;  especially  her  lines  “  No  More,” 
“  Welcome,  Death,”  “  Despondency  and  Aspiration.”— 
Literary  Gazette . 

In  1828  Mrs.  Hemans  was  sought  out,  in  her  retreat. 
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by  every  species  of  literary  honour  from  every  corner  of 
England  and  America.  Offers  of  service,  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  crowded  upon  her,  from  the  divinity  treatise  to 
the  fairy  tale.  In  her  religion,  fervent  without  intoler¬ 
ance.  Eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  as  eager  to  impart  it 
to  others.  Her  humour  was  sprightly  and  searching,  as 
well  as  original.  She  could  talk  delicious  nonsense,  as 
well  as  inspired  sense.  After  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs 
appeared,  she  never  wore  his  relic  (a  lock  of  hair  in  a 
brooch).  The  book  itself  she  would  not  read  ;  u  it  would 
be,”  she  said,  “  like  entering  a  tavern,  and  I  shall  not 
cross  the  threshold.” — Memorials ,  2  vols.  1836. 


No.  CCCXLVII. 

In  allusion  to  the  national  debt,  it  is  stated,  necessity 
(the  tyrant's  law)  alone  can  justify  the  idea  of  sponging 
off  this  tremendous  mass,  six  hundred  millions;  but  this 
necessity  comes  like  the  fire,  or  the  flood,  or  pestilence, 
and  renders  doubt  about  it  as  much  impossible  as  resist¬ 
ance.  And  where  do  we  find  this  plea?  to  withhold  the 
interest  of  the  British  national  debt  from  the  public 
creditors.  How  can  Great  Britain,  the  champion  of  faith, 
law,  and  order,  with  consistency  adopt,  as  a  remedy,  the 
very  measure  that  is  the  first  badge  and  sure  forerunner 
of  the  evil  ?  or  how  can  she  touch  the  property  which 
has  so  long  been  confided  to  the  safeguard  of  public  faith 
and  morals?  Such  a  revolution  from  public  faith  and 
confidence  would  be  like  a  shipwreck,  where  one  part  of 
the  crew  is  kept  alive  by  eating  the  other.”— Henry 
Ewbatik. 


No.  CCCXLVIII. 

Osiris,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  man,  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  who 
found  means  to  have  a  magnificent  coffin  made,  the  size 
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of  his  brother,  introduced  while  Osiris  was  giving  an 
entertainment  to  his  friends,  when  several,  from  curio¬ 
sity,  tried  the  fit  of  the  box,  or  coffin,  and  Osiris,  with 
others,  got  inside ;  the  coffin  lid  was  shut,  and  locked 
up,  melted  lead  poured  upon  it,  and  the  coffin,  with  the 
body,  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  then  threw 
into  the  sea,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Osiris,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Athr. —  Universal 
History. 

The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  told  Mr.  Rich  he  saw  a  brave 
Russian  soldier,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  dis¬ 
patches  on  his  person,  who  was  taken  before  the  Prince 
of  Kermansha,  who  refused  to  communicate  and  say  any 
thing  he  knew.  He  was  threatened  with  torments,  and 
desired  to  turn  Mussulman,  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved : 
a  grave  was  then  dug,  and  the  brave  soldier  still  remain¬ 
ing  firm,  the  Prince  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive, 
which  was  instantly  done  ;  “  though,”  said  the  Pacha, 
“  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  so  barbarous  an  act.  It 
was  a  pity  to  see  so  fine  a  fellow  sacrificed  for  religion.” 
This  Mr.  Rich  records  in  his  journal  as  an  atrocious  anec¬ 
dote,  ‘24th  June,  1820,  when  he  had  an  audience  and 
breakfast  with  the  Pacha.  The  Pacha  told  Mr  Rich  this 
happened  when  he  accompanied  the  prince,  Mahomed 
Ali,  in  his  inroad  into  Georgia. — Rich's  Travels  in  Koor- 
distanj  vol.  i,  chap.  3. 

No.  CCCXLIX. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  exhibited  by  the  Presbyterians 
a.  d.  1645,  1649,  is  discovered  from  records  of  that  period, 
and  particularly  from  some  public  acts,  among  others  the 
following  is  conspicuous.  On  May  26,  1645,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  presented  a  petition  to  Par¬ 
liament,  commonly  called  the  City  Remonstrance,  in  which 
they  desired  that  some  strict  and  speedy  course  might  be 
taken  for  the  surpassing  all  private  and  separate  congre¬ 
gations.  u  That  all  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Heretics, 
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Schismatics,  Blasphemers,  and  all  other  sectaries,  who 
conformed  not  to  the  public  discipline  established  by  act 
of  Parliament,  might  be  fully  declared  against,  and  some 
effectual  course  settled  for  proceeding  against  such  ;  and 
that  no  person  disaffected  to  the  Presbyterian  government 
set  forth,  or  to  be  set  forth,  by  act  of  parliament,  might 
be  employed  in  any  place  of  public  trust.” 

This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  the  whole  Scotch 
nation,  in  concert  with  their  English  brethren.  Nor  did 
they  forget  to  encourage  the  assembly  at  Westminster  to 
proceed  in  their  zeal  against  sectaries.  See  also  a  work 
published  by  this  assembly,  1650,  entitled  “  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry, 
published  by  the  ministry  and  elders,  met  together  in 
provincial  assembly,  George  Walker,  Moderator;  Arthur 
Jackson,  Edmund  Calamy,  Assessors  ;  Roger  Drake  and 
Eldad  Blackwell,  Scribes.”  In  this  document,  toleration 
is  described  as  putting  a  sword  into  a  madman’s  hand,  a 
cup  of  poison  into  the  hand  of  a  child,  a  liberty  to  wolves 
to  come  into  Christ’s  fold  to  prey  upon  the  lambs,  &c., 
with  other  intolerant  sentiments.  The  supplement  in 
Neale’s  history,  records  a  full  and  painful  account  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  the  year  1656,  without 
being  checked  by  his  highness  the  protector ;  these 
people  derived  very  little  protection  from  his  liberal  views, 
and  professions  so  often  made  for  the  rights  of  conscience ; 
it  would  seem  he  considered  them  too  pacific  or  too  con¬ 
temptible  a  body  to  fear  any  danger  from,  even  under 
provocations  the  most  aggravated.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
this  people  considered  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II 
as  a  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  to  restore 
peace  and  order  to  a  distracted  nation.  But  the  restored 
monarch  was  not  able  keep  his  word  to  this  injured 
people,  and  under  his  reign  they  suffered  great  priva¬ 
tions  from  imprisonment,  and  fines  the  most  exorbitant. 
So  violent  was  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  towards  this 
people  it  was  necessary  to  issue  orders  to  all  officers  and 
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soldiers  to  forbear  to  disturb  the  peaceable  meetings  of  the 
Quakers.  This  order  is  dated  St.  James’s,  9th  of  March, 
1659,  and  signed,  George  Monk.  This  was  honourable 
in  the  general  in  those  times,  as  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  who  refused  to  affix  his  seal  and  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  document  for  whipping  them  out  of  that  city. 
But  these  were  solitary  exceptions ;  the  general  feeling 
was,  persecution. — Neale's  History ,  vol.  v,  Supplement , 
and  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers . 

Among  other  complaints  of  these  tolerant  times  were,  that 
people  stood  up  to  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  at  reading  the  Gospel, 
bowing  to  the  name  of  Christ,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  Communion  Table,  kneeling  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
&c.  See  the  first  large  petition  of  the  city  to  the  Parliament, 
1640-2.  (Miscellaneous  Tracts,  City  Library.) 

This  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians,  justifies  Milton’s  remark, 
“  New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.” 


No.  CCCL. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  European  and 
Asiatic  manuscripts  (No.  22),  is  reference  to  a  Bible  in 
two  volumes,  MS,  beautifully  written,  in  a  strong  hand, 
on  vellum,  with  large  illuminated  borders,  in  colours  of 
blue,  red,  white,  and  gold  ;  the  capitals  are  all  illuminated 
with  gold  and  fine  colours.  This  Bible  was  the  property 
of  Thomas  Woodcock,  youngest  son  of  our  King  Edward 
the  Third,  brother  to  the  Black  Prince  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  before  the  year  1397,  whose  arms  appear  on  a 
shield  at  the  top  of  the  first  page.  This  book  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  famous  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  and 
then  into  that  of  Dr.  Fell,  at  whose  death,  1795,  it  was 
sold  by  auction,  and  described  in  the  sale  catalogue  as  a 
Bible  in  black  letter,  folio,  and  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  was  in  his  bidding  opposed  by  a  gold¬ 
beater,  who  wanted  it  for  his  trade  use.  From  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  Dr.  A.  Clarke  found  this  Bible,  upon 
examination  of  the  leaves,  &c.,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had 
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been  concealed  in  cellars  or  between  plaster  walls  during 
the  times  of  proscription  of  Bibles  under  the  Popish  rule ; 
and  that  most  probably  it  was  one  of  WicklifPs  transla¬ 
tion.  The  whole  history  is  a  curious  and  almost  miraculous 
detail  of  its  preservation  from  destruction,  and  it  now 
remains  a  great  curiosity  in  manuscript  collections. — Ibid . 

The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  sacred  Scripture 
in  manuscript,  was  completed  in  the  year  800  by  Alcuine, 
who  engaged  in  the  revision  of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  undertaking 
sent  it  to  Charlemagne,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  801, 
being  the  day  of  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  as  a 
homage  and  testimony  of  his  profound  veneration  for  the 
virtues  of  the  emperor,  who  makes  special  mention  of  this 
MS  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  Lothario,  first  grand¬ 
son  of  Charlemagne,  after  losing  the  throne  of  France, 
entered  the  monastery  of  Prun,  in  Lorraine,  as  a  monk. 
Here  he  deposited  this  MS  Bible  of  Jerome's ;  in  1576 
the  monastery  was  dissolved,  but  the  monks  preserved 
this  Bible  with  religious  veneration,  and  carried  it  with 
them  to  Grandis  Vallis,  near  Basle;  here  it  remained  till 
the  occupation  of  the  episcopal  territory  by  the  French 
troops,  in  year  1793,  when  all  the  property  of  the  abbey 
was  sequestrated.  In  that  year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Bennett,  Vice-President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Delemont, 
from  whom,  in  1822,  it  was  purchased  by  M.  Spey  Passa- 
vant,  the  present  owner  of  it  (1836).  This  MS  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever 
brought  into  this  country,  and  is  in  the  finest  state  of 
preservation.  It  contains  seals,  allusions,  emblematical 
devices,  and  is  a  genuine  and  entire  version  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures  of  St.  Jerome. — Evans ’  Sale,  April,  1836. 

«■*» 

Note. — In  the  Prefaoe  to  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
Manuscripts,  the  following  reference  is  made  to  worms  in  books. 
The  editor  says,  “  I  have  a  MS  which  has  been  pierced  through  in 
millions  of  places  by  the  worms,  and  unless  it  be  held  up  to  light 
the  damage  would  not  be  perceived ;  in  scarcely  any  instance  has 
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the  animal  passed  through  a  single  letter,  something  in  the  ink,  in 
all  probability,  having  turned  aside  its  attack  from  the  writing.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  damage  peculiarly  incident  to 
oriental  MSS  very  rarely  extends  to  the  writing.  Hence  care  will 
very  frequently  restore  a  MS  from  apparently  hopeless  state,  to 
integrity  and  almost  pristine  beauty. 

Adam  Clarke’s  European  and  Asiatic  Manuscripts,  numbered 
and  arranged  by  the  Editor,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  1836. 


No.  CCCLI. 

Of  King  Charles  the  First,  while  in  Scotland,  the  follow¬ 
ing  strange  events  are  recorded.  “This  year  (a.  d.  1633) 
the  progresses  of  the  king  in  Scotland  were  magnificent. 
His  coronation  at  Edinburgh,  the  bishop  teaching  in  his 
rochet,  was  grudged  at  as  smelling  of  Popery ;  and  he  was 
hereafter  deposed  under  such  prejudices.  The  king  went 
to  the  abbey  kirk,  and  hearing  a  sermon  after  the  Scottish 
fashion,  without  organ  or  prayers,  contrary  to  his  custom 
in  England.  On  Monday,  while  the  king  was  on  the 
water  for  recreation,  between  Linlithgow,  Dumferling,  and 
Falkland,  in  his  own  sight  perished,  in  a  boat  following 
after  him,  having  in  it  thirty-five  souls,  English  and 
Scotch,  the  king’s  own  domestics,  two  only  escaped  with 
their  lives;  his  majesty’s  plate  and  stuff,  &c.  was  all  lost. 
A  pitiful  sight  to  all  beholders,  which  of  the  like  never 
was  seen,  between  Bruntisland  and  Leith,  in  a  fair  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  without  storm  of  weather,  being  July  the  1st ; 
but  it  betokened  great  troubles  to  fall  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects,  as  after  does  appear.  Allusion  is  made 
to  an  extraordinary  heavy  rain,  which  is  also  considered 
as  a  prognostic  of  troubles  to  the  land,  in  1635  ;  a  blazing 
star  is  regarded  in  the  same  light.” — Spalding* s  Troubles , 
2  vols.,  edit.  1792,  from  the  original  manuscript. 

N.  B.  This  work,  of  a  prognostic  and  superstitious 
cast,  is  often  quoted  by  writers  for  data ;  it  has  a  good 
Index  and  Glossary. 
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No.  CCCLII. 

At  the  tomb  of  Collins,  the  poet,  he  is  represented  as 
sitting  in  a  reclining  posture  during  a  lucid  interval  of  his 
afflicting  malady,  with  a  calm  and  benign  aspect,  as  if 
seeking  refuge  for  his  misfortunes  in  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel,  which  lies  open  before  him  ;  whilst  his  lyre 
and  the  Ode  on  the  Passions  as  a  scroll,  are  thrown 
together  neglected  on  the  ground.  Upon  the  pediment, 
on  the  table,  are  placed  in  relief  two  female  figures  of 
Love  and  Pity,  entwined  each  in  the  arms  of  the  other, 
the  proper  emblems  of  the  genius  of  his  poetry.  The 
sculptor  (Flaxman)  has  thrown  out  on  the  eloquent  mar¬ 
ble,  all  that  fancy  could  consecrate.  The  tomb  itself  is  a 
poem,  and  bears  this  inscription  : 

“  Ye  walls  that  echoed  to  his  frantic  moan  #, 

Guard  the  due  record  of  this  grateful  stone; 
Strangers  to  him,  enamoured  of  his  lays, 

This  fond  memorial  of  his  talents  raise.” 

*  Collins  would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the  cathedral, 
roving  days  and  nights  together,  loving  their  dim  religious  light ; 
and  when  the  choristers  chanted  their  anthems,  the  listening  and 
bewildered  poet  moaned  and  shrieked,  and  awoke  sadness  and 
terror  most  affecting ;  an  image  of  human  misery  and  genius 
ruined.” — Calamities  of  Authors ,  vol.  ii. 


No.  CCCLIIl. 

The  last  words  of  Archbishop  Usher,  when  he  was  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death,  to  a  member  of  the  Lower  House, 
who  came  to  visit  him,  were,  “  You  see  I  am  very  weak, 
and  cannot  expect  to  live  many  hours  ;  you  are  going  to 
return  to  the  Parliament,  I  am  going  to  God.  I  charge  you 
to  tell  them  from  me,  that  I  know  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
and  have  dealt  very  inj  uriously  with  the  king.”  This  great 
man,  in  the  year  1648,  when  loyalty  was  accounted  a 
crime,  did  not  fear  to  brave  the  consequences  by  publicly 
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confessing  himself  to  be  guilty  of  it;  he  preached  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  from  this  text,  Isaiah,  chap,  viii, 
verses  12,  13.  At  last  we  find  him 

“  Waiting  his  summons  to  the  sky, 

Content  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die." 

His  Life ,  by  Richard  Hone . 


No.  CCCLIV. 

The  ancient  depository  of  manuscripts  at  Loosely, 
among  other  curious  particulars,  includes  a  unique  docu¬ 
ment  on  Lotteries,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  fron¬ 
tispiece  is  a  curious  engraved  copy  of  the  chart  of  this 
lottery,  which  was  all  prizes  and  no  blanks ;  and  these 
consisted  of  money,  plate,  and  certain  sorts  of  merchandize ; 
the  price  of  tickets,  or  lots,  was  10s.  each ;  the  greatest 
prize  was  5000/.,  700/.  only  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  the  remainder  in  merchandize.  This  lottery  was 
drawn  in  a  building  erected  at  the  great  west  door  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  lots  were  about  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  reading  of  it  occupied  from  the  11th  of 
January  till  the  6th  of  May  following.  The  merchandize 
prizes  were  contributed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  several  of  the  London  companies.  The  object  of  this 
state  lottery  was,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  repairs  of  the 
harbours  of  British  ports. 

The  author  says  this  was  the  first  lottery  in  England 
for  state  purposes  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
adverts  to  ancient  lotteries  in  classic  ages,  and  cites  the 
lotteries  of  Augustus,  Nero,  and  Heliogabalus ;  “ these  lot¬ 
teries,"  he  adds,  u  were  like  some  others,  i  all  prizes  and 
no  blanks  some  gained  six  slaves,  and  others  six  flies ; 
some  gained  a  vase  of  costy  materials  and  workmanship, 
while  another  obtained  a  pipkin  of  earthenware  ;  yet  none 
could  say  the  scheme  had  blanks."  The  author  tells  us 
that  Loosely  Hall  is  the  only  place  where  any  document  in 
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manuscript  respecting  this  lottery  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  1567,  in  England. — Loosely  MSS,  by 
Alfred  John  Kemp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1836. 


No.  CCCLV. 

The  importance  of  the  pen  is  expressed  as  follows : — 
“  The  goose,  the  bee,  and  the  calf,  i.  e .,  wax,  parchment, 
and  pen,  rule  the  world.  But  of  the  three,  the  pen  is  the 
most  predominant ;  and  those  who  have  a  commanding 
one  must  not  let  it  tyrannize  over  them.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  hair  in  the  pen,  and  sometimes  the  ink  is  too 
thick  with  gall,  and  then  it  bespatters  and  shakes  the 
reputation  of  many ;  for  reputation  is  like  a  fair  structure, 
a  long  time  in  rearing,  but  soon  destroyed  or  ruined. 
The  fangs  of  a  bear,  and  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  do  not 
bite  worse  and  make  deeper  gashes  than  a  goose-quill 
sometimes  will;  and  the  pen  some  people  write  with 
appears  to  be  made  rather  of  porcupine,  it  is  so  keen  and 
firm.” — Ibid .  Howells  Letters. 


No.  CCCLVI. 

If  any  of  the  promoters  and  officers  of  this  tribunal, 
the  Inquisition,  were  sincere  (and  it  is  possible  some  were), 
when  the  times  are  considered,  that  by  temporary  torture 
men  could  be  preserved  from  eternal  inflictions,  alas  !  for 
their  presumption  for  those  who  were  sincere  in  this  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  for  those  who  joined  the  cry  with  no  further 
object  than  to  support  the  system  by  which  they  pro¬ 
fited,  there  may  be  pardon  reserved  for  them  in  the  mercy 
of  God ;  but  there  is  no  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  crime 
which  can  express  their  guilt.  The  wretches  who  dared 
plead  their  Bible  against  their  church  were  marked  out, 
not  for  conversion,  but  for  massacre  :  the  end  being  holy, 
sanctified  the  means.  In  pursuing  the  details  of  religious 
warfare,  we  shall  commonly  observe,  that  if  the  deeds  of 
atrocity  are  equally  balanced,  the  superiority  in  fraud. 
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perfidy,  and  perjury,  is,  without  any  comparison,  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics.-—  Waddington's  Church  His¬ 
tory. 

N.  B.  See  No.  363. 


No.  CCCLVII. 

Luther  has  a  remarkable  sentence,  written  about  this 
time,  a.  d.  1536,  concerning  the  Mass.  “  This  article,” 
he  says,  u  will  be  made  a  main  point  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  :  though  they  should  allow  us  all  the  rest,  they  will 
not  yield  a  hair’s  breadth  here.”  Campeggi  said  at 
Augsburgh,  that  he  would  be  torn  limb  from  limb  rather 
than  consent  to  abolish  the  mass ;  “  and  I,”  subjoins 
Luther,  tC  would  rather  be  burned  to  ashes  than  put  an 
administrator  of  the  mass,  with  the  service  which  he 
performs,  on  a  footing  with  Christ ;  namely,  by  making 
his  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead :  we 
shall  therefore  eternally  differ  on  this  point,  and  with  the 
mass  the  Papacy  itself  will  stand  or  fall. — Rev.  John 
Scott’s  Life  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation ,  2  vols.  1832. 

Note.— Yet  Luther  himself,  endowed  as  he  was  with  great  and 
ardent  qualifications,  was  but  the  voice  that  called  the  labourers 
to  their  work.  The  abuses  were  so  ripe  and  pregnant,  and  the 
perception  of  .  them  so  deep  and  so  general,  had  not  even  Luther 
been  born,  the  harvest  could  not  long  have  needed  bold  and  holy 
ministers  to  gather  it.  A  train  thus  prepared,  the  time  of  ex¬ 
plosion  must  come,  perhaps  when  least  expected. 


No.  CCCLVIII. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  to  his  son  Algernon  Sydney : — 

“  For  you  must  give  me  leave  to  remember  of  how  little 
weight  my  opinion  and  counsel  have  been  with  you,  and 
how  unkindly  and  unfriendly  you  have  rejected  those 
exhortations  and  admonitions  which,  in  much  affection 
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and  kindness,  I  have  given  you  upon  many  occasions, 
and  in  almost  everything  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
that  hath  concerned  you  ;  and  this  you  may  think  suffi¬ 
cient  discouragement  from  again  putting  my  advice  in 
the  like  danger.”  The  Earl  then  tells  him  it  is  unfit  and 
unsafe  for  him  to  come  to  England,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  ill  opinion  there  was  of  him,  and  of  what  he  had 
wrote  in  the  Album  Book  at  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  of  some  other  words  he  had  uttered,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  late  King  Charles  I.  “  Guilty  !” 
said  you ;  “  do  you  call  this  guilt  ?  the  wisest,  justest, 
bravest  action  ever  done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else.” 

The  Earl  further  reminds  him  of  his  scornful  and  con¬ 
temptuous  things  spoken  of  King  Charles  II  and  his 
family,  and  advises  him  to  live  in  exile,  or  else  very  pri¬ 
vately  here  in  England,  and  perhaps  not  safely ;  but  per¬ 
suades  him  to  remain  at  Hamburgh.  Such  was  the 
advice  of  the  father  to  his  son,  Colonel  Sydney,  which  he 
was  not  prudent  enough  to  act  upon.  He  was  of  a  rest¬ 
less,  unquiet  spirit ;  and  this  it  appears  the  Earl,  his 
father,  foresaw  would  bring  him  into  trouble,  as  it  did, 
even  to  the  scaffold.  Burnet  says  he  was  an  obstinate, 
or  firm  mind  ;  a  Christian,  but  of  his  own  peculiar  cast, 
which  was  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  the  mind.  He  was 
a  stiff  Republican,  and  could  not  endure  the  form  of  a 
church,  or  the  name  of  a  monarch.  He  was  one  of  the 
(pretended)  Judges  of  the  Council  for  the  murder  and 
deposal  of  King  Charles  I ;  but  for  some  reason,  yet 
unknown,  did  not  take  his  seat  on  that  pretended  trial. 
Taking  into  consideration  his  own  father's  letter  quoted, 
it  will  soften  down  some  remarks  made  on  his  trial,  when 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  “  I  pray  God  work  in  you  a 
temper  fit  to  go  into  the  other  world,  for  l  see  you  are  not 
fit  for  this.” 

His  philosophy,  rather  than  religion,  may  account 
for  his  exclamation,  “  My  Lord,  feel  my  pulse,  and 
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see  if  I  am  disordered  ;  I  bless  God,  I  never  was  in 
a  better  temper  than  I  am  now  in  -Trial  of  Sydney ,  his 
Memoirs ,  Letters ,  fyc.y  page  8,  quarto  edition,  1772. 

Reader,  if  Whig  thou  art,  thou’lt  laugh 
At  this  insipid  epitaph  ; 

O  fie  !  get  onions  for  thine  eyes, 

For  here  thy  patron  Sydney  lies. 

But  where’s  his  wandering  spirit  gone 
Since  here  he  suffered  martyrdom  ? 

To  Heaven  ?  Oh  !  it  cannot  be. 

For  Heaven  is  a  monarchy  : 

Where  then,  I  pray?  to  purgatory  ? 

That’s  an  idle  Romish  story  ; 

Such  saints  as  he  can’t  go  to  hell, 

Where  is  he  gone,  I  prithee  tell  ? 

The  learned  say  t’  Achitophel. 

Memoirs  of  Thomas  Holies ,  Esq.,  vol.  ii,  p.  781. 

Note.  —  The  author  of  the  History  of  Party  says,  u  Syd¬ 
ney’s  was  an  undisguised  murder.  At  his  trial  a  scene  ensued 
which  was  worthy  of  the  Judge  who  tried  him,  and  the  cause 
which  required  his  death,  a.  d.  1683.” — History  of  Party ,  by 
G.  W.  Cooke. 

No.  CCCLIX. 

Of  fossil  fuel,  the  colleries,  coal-mines,  & c.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  interesting  particulars: — “It  is  a  fact,  that  on 
the  inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  fossil-coal  we  are  met 
on  the  very  threshold  with  two  unwelcome  facts  :  first, 
there  is  almost  as  much  obscurity  as  brevity  in  the  notices 
of  this  subject,  which  occur  in  our  elder  writers;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  use  of  pit-coal,  in  a  large  way,  appears 
to  have  no  claims  to  very  high  antiquity,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Authors  appear  to  be  agreed  that 
the  earliest  express  mention  of  fossil-coals,  used  as  fuel 
by  artificers,  occurs  about  2,000  years  ago,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  the 
Book  of  Stones,  gives  a  particular  description  of  them ; 
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and  Sicculus  Flaccus  says,  that  coals,  among  other  things, 
were  used  for  land-marks ;  and  St.  Augustine  describes 
them  as  applied  to  that  purpose,  on  account  of  their 
imperishable  nature ;  a  singular  assertion,  truly.  Whitaker, 
in  his  History  of  Manchester,  is  of  opinion  that  the  pri¬ 
meval  Britons  used  coal :  but  these  statements  are  re¬ 
spectively  unsatisfactory,  when  opposed  to  the  mere  pre¬ 
sumption  that  had  so  early  a  discovery  of  the  accessibility 
and  use  of  coal,  really  taken  place,  it  would  not  again  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  or  at  best  so  little  regarded.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  we  find  ourselves  on  less 
doubtful  ground.  By  grants  of  lands  made  by  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough,  dated  A.  n.  853,  certain  boons  and  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  were  reserved  to  the  monastery,  and  among 
other  things  twelve  cart  loads  of  fossil-coal,  which  proves 
this  sort  of  fuel  was  then  known  and  in  use  amongst  us. 
And  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  III,  December  1st,  in 
the  year  1239,  he  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to 
the  townsmen  of  Newcastle  upon -Tyne,  for  liberty  to  dig 
coals  and  stones.  In  the  year  1327  the  measure  of  sea- 
coal  having  become  an  object  of  consideration,  we  may 
infer  that  this  fuel  was  regarded  as  an  important  article 
of  commerce  of  that  time.  In  the  next  century  the  still 
growing  consequence  of  the  trade  is  indicated  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  keels, 
or  measure,  be  measured  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king;  this  was  on  the  2d  of  May,  1421.  In 
the  15th  century  iEneas  Silvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
the  Second,  visited  this  country  ;  and  he  relates,  with 
seeming  surprise,  that  he  saw  in  Scotland  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  rags  begging  at  the  churches,  and  receiving  for 
alms  pieces  of  stone,  with  which  they  went  away  con¬ 
tented.  4  This  species  of  stone/  says  he,  4  whether  with 
sulphur,  or  with  whatever  inflammable  substance  it  may  be 
impregnated,  they  burn  in  the  place  of  wood,  of  which 
their  country  is  destitute.’  In  the  celebrated  Household 
Book  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  the  date  1512, 
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are  recorded  eighty  chaldrons  of  sea-coal,  at  4s.  2 d.  and 
5s.  the  chaldron  ;  and  also  sixty-four  loads  of  great  wood, 
to  make  the  coal  burn.  *  This  last  circumstance  seems 
to  prove/  says  Brand,  ‘  that  the  coal-owners  had  not 
then  discovered  or  found  means  to  win  the  deep  strata  of 
this  fossil,  or  what  is  styled,  in  trade  term,  ‘  Main-coal.’ 
Duties  have  been  since  laid  upon  coal  to  assist  in  build¬ 
ing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  fifty  other  churches, 
after  the  great  fire  of  London.’  In  the  year  1699  Newcastle 
had  two-thirds  of  the  coal-trade,  and  300,000  chaldrons 
went  annually  to  London.  The  over-sea  trade  employed 
900,000  tons  of  shipping  ;  and  coals  about  this  time  sold 
for  18s.  per  chaldron,  out  of  which  5s.  were  paid  to  the 
king.  Is.  6d.  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  Is.  6d.  metage.  It  was 
then  also  stated  that  600  ships,  one  with  another  of  the 
burden  of  80  Newcastle  chaldrons,  with  4,500  men,  were 
requisite  for  carrying  on  this  trade  ;  and  on  the  Tyne  400 
keels,  and  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand  keelmen. 
There  were  imported  into  the  Port  of  London,  in  the  year 
1829,  1,583,511  chaldrons  one  vat  of  coals.  In  1830  the 
aggregate  capital  employed  by  coal-owners  on  the  river 
Tyne  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  craft  on  the  river. — History  and  Description  of 
Fossil  Fuel ,  and  the  Colleries ,  1  vol.  1835,  with  Illus¬ 

trations  of  Machinery,  fyc. 


No.  CCCLX. 

“  In  point  of  practical  tendency,  Atheism  and  Spi- 
nozism  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  extravagant 
and  alarming  consequences  of  this  system  were  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  its  progress  in  the  world.  Spinoza  was  an  apos¬ 
tate  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  and  excommunicated  with  a 
terrible  sentence,  not  well  calculated  to  recal  him  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  when  combined  with  his  early 
and  hereditary  prejudices  against  Christianity,  may  go 
far  to  account  for  the  indiscriminate  war  he  afterwards 
waged  against  priests  of  all  denominations ;  his  ruling 
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passion  was  the  love  of  fame.  It  is  admitted  he  had  an 
extreme  desire  to  immortalize  his  name,  and  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  to  that  glory,  though  he  should  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  His  own  personal  private 
character  was  good,  and  even  inoffensive ;  a  man  of  sin¬ 
gular  temperance  and  moderation  in  his  passions. — Me¬ 
moirs  of  Spinoza,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
the  Hague ,  1706. 

The  form  of  his  sentence  is  in  Selden’s  Treatise,  lib.  4,  chap,  vii : 
it  is  a  curious  and  tediously  long  document. 


No.  CCCLXI. 

“  Lord  H.  politely  showed  me  Windsor  Castle,  more  than 
is  usually  seen  by  visitors.  Windsor  surpassed  my  expec¬ 
tation,  and  made  a  greater  impression  on  me  than  all  the 
castles  I  have  ever  before  seen  put  together.  The  bold  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages,  combined  with  the 
greatest  magnificence  and  convenience  that  is  possible  in 
our  days.  It  is  not  a  cold,  tiresome  repetition  of  apart¬ 
ments  resembling  each  other ;  but  every  staircase,  every 
gallery,  every  apartment,  every  window  different.  New 
prospects  overland,  river,  valley,  wood,  and  meadow — the 
imagination  of  one  thousand  years  crowded  into  a  moment, 
far  surpassing  all  that  opera-scene  painters  ever  ventured 
to  exhibit,  even  on  paper  or  canvass.  I  have  comprehended 
Versailles;  I  have  seen  Louis  XIV  and  his  Court  walk 
up  and  down  with  stately  steps  in  the  straight  avenues 
between  those  edges  of  fountains  and  half  fabulous  ani¬ 
mals  :  it  was  precisely  a  scene  of  Racine  and  Corneille. 
In  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  I  conceived,  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  that  Shakespeare  is  an  Englishman.  He 
reigns  as  king  in  these  halls.  In  Windsor  all  the  rich 
history  of  England,  with  all  its  reminiscences,  is  at  once 
placed  before  my  view.  These  gigantic  towers,  bastions, 
balconies,  chapels,  halls,  in  endless  variety  at  every  step ; 
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and  his  (Shakespeare’s)  romantic  words  have  here  a  local 
habitation. — England  in  1835,  by  Fr.  Von  Raumer ,  Mrs, 
Austin's  Translation ,  1836. 

This  foreigner  does  ample  justice  to  the  greatness  and 
stability  of  old  England  in  all  that  he  describes. 


No.  CCCLXir. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
The  Lady  Mary  de  Valence,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
third  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  same  day  maid,  wife,  and  widow ;  her  husband 
Audomar  being  unfortunately  killed  in  a  tilting  ;  and  the 
Countess  being  struck  with  the  untimely  loss  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  gave  up  herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  disposed  of 
the  greatest  part  of  her  property  for  religious  ends,  and 
among  her  servants  ;  and  among  others  founded  Denny 
Monastery  and  the  Order  of  St.  Clare ;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1343,  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  endowing 
it  with  lands  for  ever,  having  obtained  the  licence  of  the 
king,  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VI  for  this  purpose ; 
having  lived  forty-two  years  after  founding  the  College, 
and  at  least  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  having  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Alban’s  with  a 
silver  image,  gilt,  and  being  of  a  great  age,  departed  to 
heaven,  and  was  interred  in  her  abbey  of  Denny,  in  a 
marble  tomb,  between  two  choirs  of  nuns  and  seculars. 
This  Hall  has  at  present  a  provost,  seventeen  fellows,  and 
above  thirty  scholars.  Among  many  other  worthies  who 
have  emanated  from  this  ancient  hall  of  learning  is 
Nicholas  Ridley,  the  martyr,  who  was  a  fellow  here  in 
the  year  1524,  provost  in  1534,  public  lecturer  in  the  year 
1537  (burnt  at  Oxford  1555).— History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge ,  1721,  a  Translation  from 
Mr,  Hearn's  Latin  Book, 

Note. — The  Preface  to  this  curious  book  contains  an  account  of 
a  mutiny  at  Cambridge  against  the  University,  by  the  inhabitants, 
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in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Richard  III,  copied  from  an  ancient 
MS  in  Latin. — Anonymous. 


No.  CCCLXIII. 

In  a  letter  dated  1539,  addressed  to  Ralph  Vane,  one 
of  Lord  Cromwell’s  gentlemen,  are  recited  particulars  of 
the  sufferings  of  one  Thomas  Pery  in  the  Inquisition  at 
Tyrana,  where  he  was  stript  of  all  he  possessed,  not  a  gar¬ 
ment  left  to  his  back.  Thomas  Pery  was  an  English 
resident  in  Spain,  and  the  chief  cause  of  his  persecution 
appears  to  have  been  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  be  a  heretic,  with  an  alleged  approval 
of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  in  England,  and  the 
selling  the  church  bells,  which  in  ancient  times  were  con¬ 
secrated.  “  The  details  of  his  statement  serve  at  least  to 
show  the  opinion  which  was  held  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
conduct  in  Catholic  countries,  and  more  especially  in  the 
dominions  of  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
declaration  of  the  Judge,  Pero  Diez,  that  the  Inquisition 
would  have  burnt  Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  if  it  could 
have  found  him  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  at  least  ingenu¬ 
ous.” — Ellis’s  Original  Letters  (1827,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.) 

N.  B.  The  letter  itself  (16  pages)  is  a  recital  of  cruel 
and  wanton  tortures  and  sufferings,  and  concludes  thus  : 
u  God  amende  them.  Be  me,  Thomas  Pery.” 


No.  CCCLXIV. 

The  following  letter,  which  discovers  a  sense  of  respect 
and  affection,  was  written  by  James  VI,  of  Scotland,  to 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  October  1586,  expressing  his 
disdain  at  the  enemies  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  was  detained  prisoner  in  England  by  Elizabeth. 
The  original  is  entirely  in  the  king’s  own  hand;  MS, 
Cotton,  chap,  ix,  folio  432. 
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"  Reserve  up  youre  selfe  na  ianger  in  the  earnist  deal¬ 
ing  for  my  mother,  for  ye  have  done  it  to  long,  and  thinke 
not  that  any  your  travellis  can  do  goode  if  hir  lyfe  be 
takin,  for  then  adeu  with  my  dealing  with  thaime  that 
are  the  speciall  instrumentis  thairof ;  and  thair  fore  gif 
ye  looke  for  the  continuance  of  any  touartis  you,  spaire 
na  painis  nor  plainnes  in  this  case,  bot  reade  my  lettir 
wrettin  to  Win.  Keith,  and  conforme  your  selfe  quhollie 
to  the  contentes  thairof ;  and  in  this  request  lett  me  reape 
the  fructis  of  your  great  credit  thaire  ather  nou  or  neuer. 
Fairwell.  “  James  R.” 

N.  B.  It  is  remarked  that  these  original  letters  are  in 
their  language  uncouth,  but  to  have  modernized  them 
would  have  been  like  destroying  the  external  character 
of  an  ancient  mansion.  Those  which  are  really  obscure 
and  obsolete  are  explained  by  notes. — Ellis’s  Original 
Letters ,  vol.  iii  (edition  1824). 


No.  CCCLXV. 

Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  greatest 
patrons  of  learning,  literature,  and  science  of  his  day,  left 
to  the  University  Library,  Oxford,  more  than  six  hundred 
volumes  on  divinity,  medicine,  history,  and  general  litera¬ 
ture  ;  a  mass  of  information  almost  incredible  to  have 
been  collected  by  one  individual  (in  those  days,  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  time).  The  Duke  promised  also  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  own  private  study,  which  was  peculiarly  rich 
in  Latin  authors,  besides  100/.  in  money.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  blessings  we  have  gained 
from  its  introduction  and  rapid  progress,  was  peculiarly 
destructive  to  polite  literature  and  the  monuments  of  art 
in  this  country. 

Of  all  the  splendid  and  costly  works  given  by  this 
munificent  nobleman,  two  only  remain,  which  are  in  the 
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Bodleian  Library  *  ;  all  the  rest  of  this  noble  collection 
was  destroyed  or  stolen  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  by  the  Commissioners  .appointed  to  visit  the 
universities  and  monasteries,  whose  pious  zeal  and  con¬ 
summate  avarice,  or  ignorance,  led  them  to  imagine  that 
every  volume  or  page  containing  an  illumination,  must 
necessarily  have  some  connection  with  Popery  :  these 
visitors  accordingly  condemned  the  classics,  because  they 
considered  them  anti-Christian. 

N.  B.  The  two  volumes,  still  extant,  are  a  copy  of 
Valerius’s  Maxims,  on  vellum,  evidently  written  in  the 
Duke’s  time,  and  probably  on  purpose  for  him  ;  the  other 
a  Dedication  copy  of  Leonard  Aretin’s  translation  of 
Aristotle’s  Politics  into  Latin. — Blore’s  Monumental  Re¬ 
mains. 

*  The  graphic  illustrations  in  this  volume  (thirty)  are  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  monumental  architecture,  from  the  years  1290  to  1548, 
with  short  memoirs  to  each.  The  vault  of  Duke  Humphry  stands 
behind  the  altar  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  a.  d  1701,  while  digging  for  a  grave.  Of  his 
coffin,  for  the  preservation  of  which  so  much  expense  and  caution 
were  bestowed,  nothing  now  remains  visible  except  the  mutilated 
skeleton  of  this  great  man,  which  is  positively  exposed  when  you 
are  in  the  vault. 


No.  CCCLXVI. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. — Of  this  great  man  it  has  been 
justly  said,  that  from  a  child  he  started  into  a  man,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  a  youth.  During  his  residence  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  performed  a  scholastic  exercise  by 
holding  a  public  disputation  with  Carew.  Sidney  was 
at  this  time  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  yet  a  com¬ 
moner  of  three  years’  standing.  Of  his  Arcadia*  Sidney 
formed  the  best  estimate  of  it  when  he  characterized  it  as 
a  trifle,  and  triflingly  handled,  although  it  went  through 
fourteen  editions,  and  was  translated  into  French,  Dutch, 
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and  the  other  European  languages.  It  was  written  (as 
he  admits)  for  the  amusement  of  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  sent  to  her  in  sheets  just  as  it  was 
written,  in  manuscript,  and  was  first  printed  in  the  year 
1613.  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  zeal  for  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  and  his  country,  prompted  him  to  address  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  letter  on  a  delicate  subject.  The  fear 
of  the  consequences  did  not  deter  him,  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  silent;  and  it  is  supposed  his  letter 
to  her  majesty  averted  the  mischief  of  a  union  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Sidney  did  not  suffer  any 
loss  by  his  expostulation,  although  her  vengeance  was 
vindictive  in  the  severity  exercised  towards  others  on  this 
same  affair,  especially  towards  a  Mr.  Stubbs,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  a  pamphlet,  and  towards  a 
Mr.  Page,  the  printer,  who  lost  both  his  hands ;  one  for 
writing,  and  the  other  for  printing  a  pamphlet  against  the 
union  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Camden, 
the  historian,  was  present  at  the  execution  of  this  savage 
sentence  of  her  majesty,  which  is  a  foul  blemish  in  the 
history  of  this  Queen  of  England.  Her  rigour  was,  in 
this  affair,  in  the  spirit  of  despotism,  which  had  governed 
her  .sister,  and  her  father,  Henry  VIII. — Sidney’s  Life  and 
Works ,  3  vols.  1725. 


No.  CCCLXVI1. 

The  policy  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  is  thus  touched 
upon  :  —  “  I  am  waiting  with  impatience  to  congratulate 
my  fellow  Protestants  of  his  Majesty’s  United  Kingdom 
on  those  happy  results  which  were  to  invalidate  all  my 
arguments,  and  put  to  shame  all  my  ratiocinations,  by 
the  complete  tranquillization  of  Ireland,  and  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  British  Papists,  in  consequence  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  But  when,  alas !  will  it  arrive  ?”  The 
pamphlet  here  alluded  to  is  “  Catholic  Emancipation  in- 
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compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Established  Religion, 
Laws,  and  Protestant  Succession  of  the  British  Empire.” 
It  is  an  Address,  &c.  London,  Rivingtons,  1829. 

In  volume  one,  reference  is  made  to  his  early  school  days, 
where  a  Catholic  seminary  was  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
school,  which  led  to  hostile  encounters  with  the  boys  of 
each  seminary ;  in  one  of  which  he  alludes  to  a  severe 
wound  which  he  received  in  his  head  from  the  Catholic 
assailants  in  the  conflict,  which  he  tells  us  penetrated 
his  organ  of  “  Combativeness and  ironically  says, 
u  May  not  this  very  characteristic  bump  have  had  some 
secret  influence  in  producing  the  said  pamphlet  V’  But 
after  this  allusion,  triumphantly  asks  for  the  confutation 
of  his  arguments  by  the  present  aspects  of  the  results  of 
this  measure,  whether  it  has  accomplished  any  pacifica¬ 
tion,  or  settled  any  discontents  ;  in  short,  whether  it  is  a 
final  measure? — Warner's  Literary  Recollections ,  2  vols., 
1830. 

u  It  is  my  settled  persuasion,  that  however  it  may  sus¬ 
pend  for  a  time,  concession  will  remove  none  of  the 
existing  evils,  but  will  greatly  aggravate  them  all :  that 
it  may  have  possibly  the  chance  of  a  temporary  calm,  but 
with  a  certainty  of  growing  permanent  troubles,  involving 
consequences  beyond  human  calculation  or  control,  the 
melancholy  commencement  of  which  may  not  improbably 
be  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.” — Bishop  Jebb, 
1829. 

This  great  man  was  opposed  to  the  Emancipation  Bill 
in  toto,  and  against  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics, 
under  any  modification  whatever,  to  political  power. — 
(See  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  June  1824.) 


No.  CCCLXVIII. 

Modern  Judaism  is  thus  noticed: — Speaking  of  the 
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Rabbies,  many  of  whom,  this  writer  says,  he  cannot  regard 
but  as  corrupt  seducers  of  their  brethren,  as  contrivers 
and  promoters,  rather  than  as  victims  of  the  popular  delu¬ 
sion  or  deception  which  modern  Judaism  imposes  ;  the 
author  shows  us  their  doctrines,  13,  and  precepts,  613, 
affirmative  and  negative.  The  613  precepts  answer,  they 
say,  to  the  words  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  con¬ 
tain  613  letters,  each  letter  standing  for  a  commandment. 
Their  ingenuity  and  enmity  against  the  Christian  religion 
is  plainly  seen  by  the  spurious  fabrication  and  falsehoods 
contained  in  the  histories  of  Jesus,  published  in  tracts, 
and  circulated  especially  among  their  youth,  on  the 
Generation  of  Jesus  ;  this  is  called  the  “  Toldoth  Yeslm,” 
a  kind  of  nursery  tale  for  children,  to  create  prejudice  and 
hatred  to  the  Messiah,  which  the  Jewish  children  imbibe 
in  their  infancy :  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  manu¬ 
script;  and  is  so  absurd  and  wicked,  that  a  Jew  will  not 
admit  it  is  in  circulation,  when  they  are  charged  with  its 
publication.  The  whole  of  it  is  contemptible  forgeries. 

u  No  aid  like  this  a  righteous  cause  demands, 

But  asks  for  other  arms,  for  other  hands.” 

Among  the  Jews,  the  females  have  very  little  to  do 
with  religion  or  ceremonies ;  none  till  after  marriage,  and 
then  but  three;  to  attend  to  their  own  purification^ 
secondly,  to  .  bless  the  Sabbath  bread ;  thirdly,  to  light 
the  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  or  any  other  holy 
day,  and  to  repeat  a  prayer  whilst  doing  the  same.  The 
works  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  are  under  thirty-nine 
heads,  which  are  all  recited.  The  history  of  their  cir¬ 
cumcision,  their  funerals  and  marriages,  and  feast  of 
atonement,  is  given  in  detail ;  and  the  authorized  autho¬ 
rities  quoted  for  all  which  fully  justifies  the  author's 
remarks,  as  respects  the  corruption  and  tradition  of  the 
Rabbies,  as  being  the  contrivers  of  the  imposition  of 
Modern  Judaism.  Some  of  the  commentaries  of  the 
Rabbies  are  too  licentious  for  English  print.  One  sample 
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is  given  in  Latin,  that  it  may  not  offend  modesty  or 
decency. 

The  volume  is  very  impartial,  and  deserving  of  perusal, 
as  it  discovers  much  research  and  industry  on  the  subject 
of  Judaism  as  it  is,  and  lowers  that  respect  and  veneration 
which  belongs  to  the  Israelite  that  we  read  of  in  sacred 
Scripture. — 1  vol.,  by  John  Allen ,  1830. 

N.  B.  There  are  many  references  to  modern  Jewish 
authorities,  especially  the  Jewish  Repository. 


No.  CCCLXIX. 

Soame  Jenyns,  referring  to  his  own  book,  “  The  In¬ 
ternal  Evidences  of  Christianity, ”  assures  his  readers, 
that  having  some  leisure,  and  more  curiosity,  he  had 
employed  both  in  resolving  a  question  which  seemed  to 
him  of  some  importance  ;  and  with  this  view  he  had.  pub¬ 
lished  his  book,  1776.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  infidelity,  and  had  not  been 
sparing  in  his  avowal  of  them.  Time  and  reflection  had 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly,  and  he  determined  to 
avow  his  religion,  injustice  to  the  cause  he  had  formerly 
injured  ;  and  with  this  honourable  resolution  he  published 
the  book  in  question,  which  raises  the  question  whether 
Christianity  was  really  an  imposture,  founded  on  an  ab¬ 
surd,  incredible,  and  obsolete  fable,  as  many  suppose  it, 
or  whether  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  Revelation 
communicated  to  man  by  the  interposition  of  some  super¬ 
natural  power  ?  On  a  candid  inquiry,  he  tells  his  readers 
he  soon  found  that  the  first  was  an  absolute  impossibility, 
and  that  its  pretensions  to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the 
most  solid  grounds.  In  the  further  pursuit  of  his  exami¬ 
nation  he  perceived,  at  every  step,  new  lights  arising; 
and  some  of  the  brightest  from  parts  the  most  obscure, 
but  productive  of  the  clearest  proofs.  The  arguments 
which  convinced  him  he  has  here  put  together  in  as  clear 
and  concise  a  manner  as  he  was  able,  thinking  they 
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might  have  the  same  effect  upon  others ;  and  being  of 
opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  few  more  true  Christians  in 
the  world  it  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  by  no 
means  detrimental  to  the  public. 

Here  we  have  another  honourable  and  disinterested 
testimony  of  a  most  respectable  layman  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  he,  one  who  had  been  previously  a 
sceptic.  He  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  December  1787. 
— Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Soarne  Jenyns . 

Note. — Reference  to  this  pamphlet  is  found  in  Warner’s  Lite¬ 
rary  Recollections,  published  1830. 


No.  CCCLXX. 

Recollections  of  Wallace. — The  popular  affection  for 
Wallace  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  many  local  tradition¬ 
ary  remembrances  of  him,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
Scotland.  The  hills,  the  houses,  the  castles  and  glens 
which  he  frequented  ;  the  stones  on  which  he  sat,  the 
tree  in  which  he  was  secreted,  the  rock  from  which  he 
plunged  into  the  sea,  the  bridge  which  he  crossed,  the 
forest  to  which  he  withdrew,  the  foaming  cascade  behind 
which  he  was  once  secreted,  the  barn  in  which  he  was 
taken,  and  basely  betrayed,  after  he  was  overpowered,  and 
the  lake  iifto  which  he  hurled  his  sword,  are  still  fondly 
pointed  out  by  his  countrymen,  who  cherish  with  pride 
these  local  recollections.  These,  and  many  other  tra¬ 
ditions,  have  been  carefully  collected  in  the  history  of 
Robert  Bruce,  by  Mr.  Keer,  vol.  i,  pp.  125,  132. 

Note.— The  histories  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  our  Edward  I,  and 
his  vindictive  cruelty  to  the  Scottish  chieftains,  are  romances  ac¬ 
credited  and  attested,  otherwise  they  would  be  considered  fictions 
exaggerated. 


No.  CCCLXXI. 

Witchcraft,  and  the  Bill  against  it,  in  the  year  1588.— 
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The  preamble  to  this  Act  sets  forth,  that  conjurors,  charm¬ 
ers,  and  such  as  invoked  evil  spirits,  were  frequent  and 
busy  upon  the  Queen’s  first  coming  to  the  crown  ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  sorcery  and  the  black  art,  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  her  kingdom  :  besides  people  being  deprived  of 
their  speech,  bereft  of  their  senses,  pined  away,  and  their 
flesh  rotting,  which  were  justly  supposed  to  be  the  effects 
of  conjuring  and  enchantment,  the  practice  of  which,  by 
this  Act,  is  made  felony.  —  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  ir 
chap.  2. 

Bishop  Jewel  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  church,  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  interesting  to  glean  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
preached  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1558  : — “  It 
may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  witches  and 
sorcerers,  within  these  four  last  years,  are  marvellously 
increased  within  your  Grace’s  realm.  Your  subjects  pine 
away  even  unto  death  ;  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft. 
I  pray  God  they  never  practise  further  than  upon  the 
subject.” — Vol.  iii,  p.  241  ;  Vatican  and  Lambeth ,  3  vols. 
1825. 


No.  CCCLXXII. 

The  newspapers. — ct  A  people  that  possess  no  journals, 
are  destitute  of  the  small  coin  necessary  for  intellectual 
traffic  :  it  is  restricted  and  hindered  in  the  smallest  trans¬ 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose  literature  is 
confined  to  the  daily  papers  and  journals,  or  is  supplanted 
by  them,  fancies  itself  rich  in  the  possession  of  this 
infinite  number  of  pence  and  farthings,*  but  gold  and 
silver  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  faculty  of 
recovering  them  is  lost.  The  labour  of  serious  thought 
and  solid  writing  is  disdained  in  this  literary  mill.  You 
must  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  journalists.  The  simple 
white  colour  of  truth  is  too  insignificant  for  any  of  them, 
and  must  be  parted  into  the  coloured  rays  by  refractions 
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through  their  prism.  Every  thing  is,  more  or  less,  cut 
and  trimmed  to  serve  certain  partial  and  subordinate 
objects.  All  the  large  and  dear  stamped  papers  form,  as 
it  were,  the  aristocracy  of  the  newspapers,  and  opposed 
to  them  is  the  democracy  of  the  unstamped. — Frederick 
Von  Raumer’s  England  in  1835,  vol.  iii. 


No.  CCCLXXIII. 

Dr.  Jebb’s  acceptance  of  a  bishopric  is  thus  recorded  : — 
“  My  dear  friend,  I  am  to  be  the  bishop.  I  ask 
your  prayers.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  than  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  expressions  :  but  the  more  this  appoint¬ 
ment  rests  on  presumed  qualifications,  the  greater  and 
the  more  solemn  is  the  responsibility.  God  bless  you. 

“  Ever  yours, 

“  John  Jebb. 

“  To  the  Rev.  Chas.  Forster,  B.D., 

“  Tuesday,  19th  Nov.” 

On  his  return  to  his  parish  (Abingdon)  as  bishop 
elect,  he  was  met  by  the  Catholic  population,  with  their 
priest  at  the  head,  who  had  prepared  a  congratulatory 
address,  and  regrets  at  losing  him.  His  horses  were 
taken  off  his  coach,  and  thus  he  was  dragged  into  his 
parish  by  the  whole  population,  amidst  the  triumph  of 
bells  ringing,  and  every  other  demonstration  of  respect  to 
him  as  a  Protestant  prelate  among  Roman  Catholics.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  uniformly  conciliated  the  Catholics,  he 
had  never  in  any  way  compromised  the  principles  of  a 
Protestant;  this  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June 
1824,  on  the  Irish  Church,  is  sufficient  to  attest. — Bishop 
J ebb's  Life,  by  Rev .  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  2  vols.  1836  ; 
vol.  i,  p.  355. 

The  Bishop  died  the  27th  of  August,  1834.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jebb,  his  brother,  died  the  9th  of  December,  1832. 
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No.  CCCLXXIV. 

u  My  dear  Sir  Robert, — May  I  request  that  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  hand  the  inclosed  note  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  fund  for  the  redemption  of  Abbotsford.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  my  private  and  very  real  value  for  the  manly 
virtues  and  transcendent  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I 
really  think  this  is  a  great  national  object,  and  I  feel 
myself  under  personal  obligations  for  the  many  hours  of 
sickness  that  have  been  cheered  by  him.  The  times  look 
menacing;  but  come  what  may,  while  we  have  time  it  is 
good  for  us,  according  to  our  several  means,  to  try  to 
distribute. — Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  ever  most  affec¬ 
tionately  yours, 

“  John  Limerick. 

“  To  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart., 

“  December  10th,  1832.” 

Bishop  Jebb’s  Correspondence ,  No.  103. 

Note. — The  above  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  good  Bishop’s 
valuable  Christian  correspondence.  To  Sir  Robert  the  Bishop 
seems  to  have  written  (without  disguise)  his  thoughts  and  opinions. 


No.  CCCLXXV. 

Of  wild  locusts  Mr.  Madden  records  the  following: — 
tl  Of  locusts  the  Arabs  make  a  sort  of  bread.  They  dry 
them,  and  grind  them  to  powder,  then  mix  them  with 
water,  and  make  the  paste  into  small  round  cakes,  which 
serve  them  for  bread  when  that  necessary  article  is  scarce ; 
so  that  the  account  of  St.  John  eating  locusts  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  can  only  be  sneered  at  by  fireside  travellers.  In 
Smyrna  I  have  seen  the  sky  literally  black  with  these 
locusts,  and  they  appear  always  to  travel  in  a  straight 
line. — Madden's  Travels ,  vol.  ii. 
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No.  CCCLXXVI. 

The  song  of  Simeon  rises  above  the  two  preceding,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Zacharias’  song,  i.  e.  in  importance, 
dignity,  and  interest.  He  does  not,  like  the  Virgin,  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  expressions  of  personal  feeling  ;  he  does 
not,  like  Zacharias,  exclusively  celebrate  the  salvation  of 
a  single  people;  but,  while  his  individual  feeling  is  pro¬ 
found  (and  the  expression  of  it,  even  at  this  day,  is  most 
affecting),  while  the  consolation  of  Israel  had  been  his 
hope  through  life,  and  the  arrival  of  that  consolation  is 
the  signal  for  his  peaceful  dissolution,  the  largeness  of  his 
mind  and  heart  embraces  all  the  world  ;  and  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  the  benighted  nations  and  the  chosen  people,  are, 
in  his  view,  but  one  united  family  of  the  redeemed.  He 
sees,  with  a  prophetic  glance,  the  standard  of  salvation 
raised  before  the  face  of  all  people;  he  beholds,  by  anti¬ 
cipation,  the  meridian  splendour  of  that  luminary  which 
is  to  be  “  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  God’s  people  Israel.” 

The  brevity,  united  with  the  importance  of  this  com¬ 
position,  bespeaks  a  mind  familiar  with  the  scope  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  long  habituated  to  holy  contemplation.  On 
such  a  subject,  such  a  mind  alone  could  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  so  few  words,  as  by  an  electric  touch  could  have 
excited  a  vast  train  of  thought  in  every  prepared  and 
competent  reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  while  Simeon  is  thus  brief,  the  Virgin  and 
Zacharias  are  comparatively  diffuse ;  and  in  this  service, 
performed  rather  for  futurity  than  for  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion,  that  the  good  old  man  should  immediately  close  his 
days  in  peace. 

His  motto  is,  “  I  use  the  Scripture,  not  as  an  arsenal 
to  be  resorted  to  only  for  arms  and  weapons  to  defend 
this  party,  or  defeat  its  enemies,  but  as  a  matchless 
temple,  where  1  delight  to  be,  to  contemplate  the  beauty, 
the  symmetry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure ;  and 
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to  increase  ray  awe  and  excite  ray  devotion  to  the  Deity, 
there  preached  and  adored.” — The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle; 
Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Literaturef  1  vol.  1825. 

Note. — The  perusal  of  this  volume  attests  the  practical  use  and 
adoption  of  this  legitimate  and  pious  use  of  the  Bible  by  the 
author ;  who  has  not  only  excited  his  own  devotion  and  awe,  but 
kindles  a  kindred  feeling  in  those  who  read  and  contemplate  in 
this  (as  he  terms  it)  magnificent  temple,  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Equally  touching  are  the  remarks  on  the  song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  of  Zacharias. 


No.  CCCLXXVII. 

Hogarth. — Mirth  coloured  his  pictures,  but  benevolence 
designed  them.  He  smiled,  like  Socrates,  that  men 
might  not  be  offended  at  his  lectures,  and  might  learn  to 
laugh  at  their  own  follies.  When  his  topics  were  harm¬ 
less,  all  his  touches  were  marked  with  pleasantry  and  fun. 
He  never  laughed,  like  Rabelais,  at  nonsense,  which  he 
imposed  for  wit,  but  like  Swift,  combined  incidents  that 
divert  one  from  their  unexpected  encounter,  and  illustrate 
the  tale  he  means  to  tell.  The  very  furniture  of  his 
rooms  describes  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong,  a  lesson  that  might  be  of  use  to  comic 
authors.  It  was  reserved  to  Hogarth  to  write  a  scene  of 
furniture.  The  Rake’s  Levee-room,  and  the  Nobleman’s 
Dining-room  ;  the  apartments  in  his  Marriage  A-la-mode  ; 
the  Alderman’s  Parlour,  and  the  Poet’s  Bedchamber,  are 
the  history  of  the  manners  of  the  age. —  Walpole. 

The  works  of  Hogarth  abound  in  true  humour  and 
satire,  which  is  generally  well  directed.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirable  moral  lessons,  and  afford  a  fund  of  entertainment. 
— Rev.  W,  Gilpin. 

“  His  Counsellors,  his  Lawyers,  his  Undertakers,  are 
all  conspicuous  at  sight.  His  works  are  a  collection  of 
natural  curiosities.  The  Oxford  Heads  and  the  Phy- 
cians’  Arms,  are  expressly  of  this  kind.  His  engravings, 
though  coarse,  are  forcible ;  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be 
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paralleled.  Every  figure  is  drawn  from  the  quarry  of 
Nature;  and  though  seldom  polished,  is  always  ani¬ 
mated.” — John  Ireland. 

“  His  object  was  to  insinuate  the  excellence  of  virtue 
by  proving  the  hideousness  of  vice ;  and  if  he  has  failed, 
who  has  succeeded  V* — Allan  Cunningham . 

Other  pictures  we  look  at,  his  we  read.” — Anecdotes 
and  Criticisms  of  Hogarth ,  J.  B.  Nichols,  1833. 

Note. — This  book  of  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  novelty,  as  it  combines 
Hogarth’s  Life,  written  by  himself,  with  the  various  criticisms  of 
the  authors  who  have  noticed  his  works.  The  frontispiece  of 
Garrick  and  Hogarth  is  curiously  executed,  in  black  lines,  with 
the  other  illustrations.  “  Sancho’s  Feast,”  a  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,”  &c.,  render  it  most  interesting. 


No.  CCCLXXVIII. 

“  My  friend, — I  can  convey  to  you  no  idea  of  these 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks  at  Scio.  You  have 
yourself  seen  towns  attacked,  houses  destroyed,  and 
jives  wasted,  but  still  you  cannot  understand  it.  If 
you  think  the  ruins  of  Scio  like  the  effects  of  any 
other  modern  warfare,  you  are  entirely  deceived.  This 
is  not  a  house  destroyed,  or  a  man  killed  here  and 
there,  while  survivors  look  terrified  and  melancholy.  Of 
4,000  houses,  there  is  not  one  the  wood  work  of  which 
has  not  been  burnt,  and  the  stone-work  upturned  from 
the  foundation,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls  ; 
nor  of  25,000  inhabitants,  which  the  population  of  the 
town  contained,  did  we  see  a  single  individual,  or  any 
thing  that  had  life,  except  a  cat  or  dog.  The  ruins  are 
as  complete  and  desolate  as  those  of  Teos,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  would  appear  as  ancient,  if  it  was  not  that  the 
numerous  bodies  lying  about  the  streets  and  houses  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  been  within  a  few  months  full  of 
life  and  inhabitants.  In  fact,  we  met  nothing  that  had 
life  in  the  country,  no  more  than  in  the  city.  The  very 
birds  seemed  to  have  been  scared  away  by  the  carnage. 
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We  neither  saw  nor  heard  them,  or  any  other  sound  of 
life,  than  the  dismal  yell  of  a  solitary  dog,  which  seemed 
to  be  howling  over  the  remains  of  his  murdered  master. 
In  the  college  we  found  and  trod  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
professors  lying  dead,  partly  covered  with  their  gowns, 
and  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  with  torn  books  about,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  scorched  walls ;  the  student 
youths  carried  off  as  slaves,  and  forcibly  compelled  to 
undergo  the  Mahomedan  rite.”  The  author  heard  of 
twenty-three  youths  so  treated  in  one  house  at  Smyrna. 

The  Turks  had  two  passions  to  gratify,  malice  and  ava¬ 
rice.  They  supposed  the  rich  Greeks  had  money  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  houses  ;  and  after  massacreing  the  men, 
and  making  slaves  of  the  women  and  children,  they  up¬ 
turned  the  floors,  and  tore  down  the  stairs  and  walls  of 
their  houses.  The  Greek  bishop,  who  had  given  himself 
up  as  an  hostage,  was  afterwards  hanged  up  on  the 
battlements  of  the  fortress. 

The  scene  in  the  English  Consul’s  house  was  most 
affecting,  where  we  found  upwards  of  207  women  and 
children,  who  were  saved  from  massacre  by  his  benevo¬ 
lent  interference.  These  unfortunate  Greeks  regarded 
and  dinged  to  us  as  friends ;  but  at  the  sight  of  a  Turk, 
who  accompanied  us,  they  all  fled  from  sight,  with  an 
intuitive  terror  that  a  kid  flies  from  a  tiger.  We  re¬ 
mained  here  till  dark  ;  and  were  often  affected,  even  to 
tears,  at  the  sight  of  these  poor  afflicted  Sciotes,  absorbed 
in  their  own  deep  and  dismal  reflections. 

The  author’s  interference  at  Constantinople  among  the 
English  merchants,  by  subscription,  to  succour  these 
poor  Sciotes,  and  the  relief  it  afforded  them,  relieves  the 
mind  from  the  painful  reflections  on  the  atrocities  here 
recorded,  the  objects  of  which  we  saw  in  the  worthy 
Consul’s  house  at  Scio,  as  a  charnel  house  of  the  island. 

Scio  is  an  island  of  gardens  :  in  every  one  is  a  well,  or 
cistern,  forming  a  reservoir  of  water,  to  be  used  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  In  the  appalling  terror  of  the  scenes 
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around  them,  mothers  ran  with  their  daughters  to  these 
places,  and  on  the  first  entrance  of  a  Turk  in  the  gardens 
threw  their  children  in,  and  followed  them  ;  so  that 
many  of  these  reservoirs  were  found  choked  up  with  the 
bodies  of  these  persecuted  Sciotes.  Of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  exceeding  70,000,  not  more  than  900  existed  in 
the  July  following,  ‘<10,000  left  dead  on  the  island,  and 
30,000  carried  off  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  .Europe. — Resi- 
dence  at  Constantinople ,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Walsh , 
2  vols. 

Note.— Those  only  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of  the  Turks 
who  fled  to,  and  who  were  sheltered  in  the  house  and  premises  of 
the  English  Consul  at  Scio. 


No.  CCCLXX1X. 

In  Latimer’s  sermon  on  Judas  and  Peter,  occurs  the 
following  quaint  remarks  : — “  Christ  (says  he)  shed  as 
much  blood  for  Judas  as  he  did  for  Peter.  Peter  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  therefore  he  was  saved;  Judas  would  not 
believe,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned  ;  the  fault  being 
in  him  only,  and  in  nobody  else.”—  Bishop  Latimer’s 
Sermons ,  folio  208,  edition  1584. 

Note. — The  above  shows  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
Calvinistic;  and  this  agrees  with  Bishop  Porteus  on  the  Liturgy; 
i.  e.  if  Latimer  and  Porteus  are  orthodox. 


No.  CCCLXXX. 

Sheridan  and  his  talents  are  thus  alluded  to  by 
Wraxall :  —  “  In  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  on  one  and 
the  same  day,  he  has  spoken  for  several  hours  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  during  the  course  of  Hastings’s  Trial,  to  a 
most  brilliant  and  highly-informed  audience  of  both  sexes, 
in  a  manner  so  impressive,  and  no  less  eloquent,  as  to 
extort  admiration  even  from  his  enemies.  Then  repairing 
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to  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  has  exhibited  specimens  of 
oratory  before  that  assembly,  equalling  those  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  morning  when  addressing  the  peers 
as  one  of  Hastings’s  accusers  :  while,  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  the  Duenna  has  been  performing  at  one  theatre,  and 
the  School  for  Scandal  at  the  other,  to  crowded  audiences, 
who  received  them  with  unbounded  applause.  This  is  a 
species  of  double  triumph  of  the  tongue  and  pen,  to  which 
antiquity,  Athenian  or  Roman,  can  lay  no  claim,  and 
which  has  not  any  parallel  in  our  own  history.  Boling- 
broke  may  perhaps  form  the  nearest  approach,  as  he  was 
both  an  orator  and  writer:  so  was  Burke.  Fox,  too, 
aspired  to  composition.  But  neither  of  the  three  can  sus¬ 
tain  a  comparison  with  Sheridan  in  a  comprehensive  view, 
as  the  most  highly  endowed  man  we  have  beheld  in  our 
time.  Sheridan  combined  in  himself  the  talents  of  Te¬ 
rence  and  Cicero,  the  power  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Me¬ 
nander.  He  was  a  dazzling  and  seductive  meteor,  setting 
ultimately  in  darkness,  rather  than  as  a  steady  luminary 
dispensing  an  equal  light,  and  whose  departing  rays,  if 
less  brilliant  than  his  meridian,  might  have  nevertheless 
been  cheering  and  unclouded.  His  vices  accompanied 
him  to  the  tomb — 

“  The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind !” 

Posthumous  Memoirs  of  S.  N.  Wraxall,  1836. 

Note. — The  first  volume  of  W raxall’s  interesting  Memoirs  gives 
a  full  detail  of  the  enterprize  and  hazard  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
in  the  year  1774,  in  order  to  restore  Caroline  Matilda,  of  Den¬ 
mark,  consort  of  Christian  VII,  and  sister  to  King  George  III. 
A  romantic  history,  full  of  interest  and  hazard,  among  strangers 
and  spies,  in  the  castle  of  Cronsburg  in  Zell ;  like  a  fortress,  with 
towers,  moats,  drawbridges,  and  galleries,  for  the  custody  of  an 
exiled  queen.  Her  death  (sudden)  alone  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
plan  for  her  restoration  to  liberty.  Vol.  i,  p.  373. 

No.  CCCLXXXI. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  peers:— “I  say  not  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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to  revile  any  man  with  his  meanness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
blame  not  in  these  men  the  faults  of  their  fortune,  any 
otherwise  as  they  make  them  their  own.  I  object  to  their 
poverty,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  ambition.  I  re¬ 
mind  you  of  their  quality,  because  they  themselves  forget 
it.  It  is  not  the  men  I  am  angry  with,  but  their  lord- 
ships.  Sir,  though  we  easily  grant  poverty  and  necessity 
to  be  no  faults,  yet  we  must  allow  them  to  be  great  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way  of  honour,  and  as  such  nothing  but 
what  extraordinary  merit  and  virtue  can  remove.  The 
Scripture  reckons  it  amongst  Jeroboam’s  great  faults,  that 
he  made  priests  of  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  and  Purely 
it  was  none  of  the  virtues  of  our  Jeroboam,  who  hath  set 
up  his  calves  too,  and  would  have  our  tribes  come  up  and 
worship  them,  that  he  observed  the  same  method  in 
making  his  lords.”  —  Speech  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  dated  March,  1695. 

Note. — Just  after  the  death  of  Oliver.  Powerful  argument,  and 
full  of  keen  sarcasm  and  happy  ridicule  ;  but  whether  spoken,  or 
only  written,  is  questionable.  Sir  Anthony  it  was,  who  remodelled 
the  army,  and  secured  the  Tower :  he  also  provided  against  the 
relapse  of  General  Monk.  Monk  knew  this  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
current  of  affairs  turning  so  strong,  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
fall  in  with  it,  and  preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of  steering  the 
vessel. — Cooke’s  Life  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury . 

N.  B. — See  Old  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxi,  p.  297, 
for  the  whole  speech. 


No.  CCCLXXXII. 

Selden’s  Table  Talk,  A.  D.  1726,  contains  much  which 
deserves  attention.  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense 
in  this  book  than  I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of 
pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.— S.  T.  Coleridge's  Literary 
Remains ,  vol.  ii. 

Consult  Selden’s  Table  Talk  on  the  Creed,  damnation, 
self-denial,  duels,  equity,  excommunication,  evil  speak- 
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ing,  free  will,  friends,  holy  days,  images,  law,  king, 
&c.  &c. — and  some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  above  opinion  of  S.T.  C.  On  the  church  of 
Rome,  Selden  says,  "  Before  a  juggler’s  tricks  are  dis¬ 
covered,  we  admire  him,  and  give  him  money ;  but  after¬ 
wards  we  care  not  for  him.  So  it  was  before  the  discovery 
of  the  church  of  Rome.” 

On  marriage,  he  says,  “It  is  a  desperate  thing  (p.  2044). 
The  frogs  in  iEsop  were  wise :  they  had  a  great  mind  to 
some  water ;  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  leap  out  again.  Thus,  when  two  are 
married,  and  have  undone  themselves,  they  cry  out,  *  It 
was  God’s  providence  we  should  come  together !  ’  ” 

Also  his  remarks  on  moral  honesty,  where  he  says,  “He 
that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his  moral  honesty,  is  not 
better  than  his  mastiff  dog,”  8tc.  &c. 

Also  on  predestination,  he  says,  “  It  is  a  point  inac¬ 
cessible,  out  of  our  reach :  we  can  make  no  notion  of  it, 
it  is  so  full  of  intricacy,  so  full  of  contradiction  :  it  is  in 
good  earnest,  as  we  state  it,  half  a  dozen  bulls  one  upon 
another.  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his  Lectures,  tells  his  auditory 
they  are  damned  that  do  not  believe  it,”  8tc.  &c. 

Again,  on  religion,  he  quotes  King  James,  who  said  to 
the  fly,  “  Have  I  not  three  kingdoms,  and  thou  must  need 
fly  into  my  eye.”  “  Is  there  not  enough  upon  the  stage, 
or  in  love,  or  at  the  table,  but  religion.”  This  article  in 
Selden  has  twenty  excellent  sentiments. — Folio  edition, 
1726,  vol.  iii. 

N.  B.— A  long  article  on  preaching  and  on  Christians. 
Selden  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  not  so  good  a  theologian. 


No.  CCCLXXXI1I. 

The  foundation  of  the  Manuscript  Library,  at  Holk- 
ham,  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  and  is  not  so  much  known  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  at  Holkham, 
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Norfolk ;  and  consists  of  Hebrew  MSS  ;  Greek  Evange¬ 
lists  ;  Latin  Bibles,  ditto  Evangelists ;  Synods  and  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  Jurisprudence,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil ;  Greek  poets  ;  Greek  historians  ;  Latin 
historians  ;  Latin  poets  ;  Latin  orators  and  philosophers  ; 
grammarians;  French  and  English  MSS ;  ditto  on  science 
and  art;  heraldry;  and  Tracts  miscellaneous.  The  whole 
carefully  arranged  and  bound  up,  and  placed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  appropriated  for  their  safe  deposit ;  the  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  February 
1826,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  vol.  iif  1834. 

N.  B.— This  paper  states,  that  some  of  the  above  MSS 
are  damaged  by  damp  and  neglect,  &c. 

Note. — This  volume  lias  some  curious  and  fine  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  antiquities  in  literature  ;  an  article  on  Archbishop  Laud  ; 
also  on  the  titles  found  on  the  Sarcophagus  ;  and  Wilkins  on  the 
head  of  Memnon,  in  the  British  Museum,  very  interesting. 


No.  CCCLXXXIV. 

For  the  sufferings  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  com¬ 
passion  and  liberality  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  here  most 
strongly  exemplified.  By  his  order,  a  collection  was 
made  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  throughout  all  the  parish 
churches  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  amounted  to 
38,240/.  10s.  6d.  The  Protector  himself  gave  200/. 

The  ambassador  whom  he  sent  (Sir  S.  Morland)  pub¬ 
lished*  the  history  of  this  murderous  crusade  (a.  d.  1653), 
which  has  been  commemorated  in  the  following  lines  by 
Milton. 

*<  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine’s  cold  ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones, 

2  a 
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Forget  not;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans. 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  ;  that  roll’d 
Mother  with  infants  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyr’d  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O’er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who  having  learn’d  thy  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.” 


No.  CCCLXXXV. 

Dibdin’s  Decameron  of  Bibliography,  or  Ten  Days’ 
Conversation,  3  vols.,  1817,  contains  many  curious  and 
fine  illustrations  of  ancient  illuminated  MSS,  with  copies 
or  specimens  of  the  eaily  devices  of  printers.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  are  pasted  on  the  leaves  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  The  Editor  remarks,  that  the  late  lamented 
Bishop  of  Ely  used  to  say,  “  Whenever  you  find  a  book 
illustrated  with  the  device  of  a  cat  and  mouse,  seize  upon 
it ;  for  the  chances  are  three  to  four  that  it  will  be  found 
both  curious  and  valuable  and  accordingly,  in  vol.  ii,  is 
a  display  of  grimalkins  and  mice.  Six  curious  specimens 
of  puss.  As  devices,  one  is  taken  from  a  black-letter  book 
of  the  year  1505,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer.  See 
Sixth  Day,  p.  236,  vol.  ii. 

The  Tenth  Day  refers  to  book  collectors,  with  fine  por¬ 
traits  of  several ;  as,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Benjamin  Heath  ; 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore  ;  and  others. 

There  is  reference  to  the  sale  of  books  by  auction  in 
the  great  Room  over  Exeter  Change  — 

“  Where  tomes  once  stood,  now  lions  ceaseless  roar.” 

The  Rev.  S.  Gossett  was  at  all  such  sales  ;  and  when  he 
died,  Feb.  1813,  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  chasm  in  all 
such  auctions. 
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No.  CCCLXXXVI. 
Tears  of  the  Booksellers. 
When  Gosset  fell, 

Leigh  rang  his  knell. 

And  Sotheby  ’gan  to  vapour ; 

For  we  are  told, 

That  folios  sold 
Indignant  for  waste  paper. 

The  trade  all  swear 
They  ’re  in  despair 
At  so  severe  a  crisis  ; 

For  all  agree, 

Twas  only  he 

Supplied  the  town  with  prices. 

Shop,  stall,  and  shed, 
Lament  him  dead, 

And  blubber  o’er  his  carcass  ; 

Ah  me  !  the  day, 

Cries  sad  Lochee, 

Ah  me !  replies  the  Marquis. 

Words  are  but  faint 
The  woes  to  paint 
Of  Maltby  and  of  Pelham  ; 

Payne  sobs  and  cries, 

And  Cuthell’s  eyes 
Are  big  as  tears  can  make  ’em. 

Not  Classic  Lunn, 

Nor  Jeffery  s’  fun, 

Nor  Evans’  first  appearance ; 

No  means  were  found 
Could  bring  him  round, 

And  give  him  a  rehearance. 

2  a  2 
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Then  learn  all  ye, 

Who  visit  Leigh, 

To  buy  or  to  be  bought  in, 

You’ll  soon  or  late 
Share  Gossett’s  fate, 

And  your  own  lot  be  bought  in. 

The  above  lines  were  occasioned  by  the  interest  which 
the  Rev.  S.  Gossett  always  took  in  the  disposal  of  literary 
property  by  auction.  They  first  appeared  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  vol.  lxxxii,  part  ii. — Editor. 


No.  CCCLXXXVII. 

Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
S.  T.  Coleridge  says,  “  He  does  not  see  the  impossibility 
of  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
being  no  lie,”  as  the  savans  who  followed  in  the  train 
of  Napoleon  said ;  and  he  can  see  as  little  improbability 
of  modern  interpreters  misunderstanding  such  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  are  interpreted  to  assert,  that  divisions  of  the 
zodiac  are  15,000  years  old,  or  that  the  temple  of  Esne  is 
8,000  years  old. 

Mr.  Coleridge  says  these  inscriptions  were  most  pro¬ 
bably  the  offspring  of  national  vanity  or  of  priestly  rivalry, 
or  of  certain  astrological  theories,  and,  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  miscopied  or  mistranslated  ;  and  if  such  inferences 
are  not  impossible,  he  asks  how  is  it  that  such  inscrip¬ 
tions  cannot  lie  ? — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Literary  So¬ 
ciety,  vol.  ii,  1832. 


No.  CCCLXXXVIII. 

Britons  and  Saxons,  a.  d.  446.  —  In  the  extremity  of 
the  Britons  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  a 
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general  council  or  assembly  of  native  princes  was  con¬ 
vened,  amongst  whom  was  Vortigern,  and  by  his  sugges¬ 
tion  it  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  into  Germany, 
inviting  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance  and  protection. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  embarked  with  sixteen 
hundred  men,  who  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  a.  d.  449, 
and  the  object  of  the  Britons  was  thus  obtained  at  a 
fearful  price.  These  Piets  and  Scots  were  joined  by  the 
invited  Saxons,  who  then  declared  open  and  implacable 
hostility,  and  destroyed  them  without  measure  or  mercy. 
Prince  Arthur  till  he  died  resisted  this  treachery.  See 
Geoffry  Monmouth’s  history  of  his  exploits,  a.  d.  542,  in 
Britain. 

And  here  we  have  the  parent  stock  of  the  English 
nation,  who  were  nothing  better  than  audacious  pirates 
originally  !  —  Ibid.  Dissertation  3d. 


No.  CCCLXXXIX. 

Chivalry  is  a  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  impiety, 
from  which  I  suspect  a  specious  varnish  of  politeness  was 
the  chief  benefit,  more  calculated  to  please  the  eye  than 
any  other  purpose.  The  maxims  of  chivalry,  by  rendering 
habitual  the  sight  of  blood,  have  made  the  Court  of 
France  pitiless  and  cruel :  from  them  the  age  has  derived 
the  recommendation  and  practice  of  incontinence,  the 
poison  of  revenge,  the  neglect  of  sober  and  rational  duty, 
the  confusion  of  public  order,  and  a  desperate  bloodthirsti¬ 
ness  under  the  disguise  of  a  search  after  honour :  so  said 
La  JSToue,  a.  d.  1587,  himself  a  man  of  war,  and  who  lost 
his  life  in  battle.  It  was  the  splendid  achievements  of 
our  great  Edward  which  dazzled  the  beholders  in  these 
exhibitions.  Yet  even  these,  being  founded  in  imaginary 
or  unjust  pretensions,  were  in  this  country  attended  with 
infinite  suffering  without  any  useful  results.— S.  R.  Clarke's 
Vestigia ,  voi.  ii,  p*  102. 
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No.  CCCXC. 

The  history  of  the  Burmese  nation  and  government  is 
at  best  very  obscure,  and  the  inquirer  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  nothing  in  their  annals  but  marvellous  tales, 
mixed  up  with  very  little  truth.  I  myself,  while  residing 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  asked  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  of  the  natives,  whose  intimate  friendship  I  enjoyed, 
whether  there  was  any  book  from  which  I  might  learn  the 
true  history  of  the  foundation  and  perpetuators  of  their 
monarchy  :  he  candidly  answered  “  that  the  task  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  rather  impossible,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
me  to  give  up  the  study  as  useless  !  ” 

The  author  tells  us,  “  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
are  servility  and  timidity,  the  fear  of  punishment  the 
governing  motive  of  all ;  with  incorrigible  idleness.  He 
tells  us,  no  monarch  so  despotic  in  all  the  world,  every 
subject  is  his  slave,  and  his  chief  honour  was  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  white  elephant,  to  which  divine  honours  were 
paid.  The  nation  is  given  up  to  gross  superstition,  in 
astrology,  divination,  dreams,  &c.  faith  in  howling  dogs, 
singing  birds,  and  such  like,  with  an  unmoved  belief  in 
witches,  i.  e.  their  existence  in  the  form  of  old  women. ” 

Translation  from  documents  of  a  Traveller  in  17th 
century,  by  William  Tandy,  D.D.,  Member  of 
the  Homan  Sub-Committee,  1833.  Quarto  size, 
fine  copy. 

N.B.  This  work  has  an  abstract  of  the  Burmese  code 
of  laws,  a  curious  mixture  of  superstition  and  morality. 


No.  CCCXCI. 

The  Reformation  from  Popery,  in  some  of  the  forms 
into  which  it  branched,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  went 
further,  as  all  such  violent  changes  are  apt  to  do,  than 
simply  to  reject  the  bad,  which  was  the  ground  of  contro¬ 
versy,  and  demolished  much  that  was  good. 
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The  writer  adds,  “  t  am  come  at  last  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  nonconformists  and  independents  of  England 
broke  down  and  dissolved  the  Christian  ministry,  so  far 
as  themselves  were  concerned,  and  consequently  doomed 
all  their  descendants  in  the  United  States  to  the  same 
predicament.” — Rev.  Calvin  Colton  on  Episcopacy.  New 
York ,  1836. 

This  writer  came  over  to  England  a  sturdy  Presbyterian, 
but  has  since  become  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church 
in  America ;  his  work  is  an  address  to  his  countrymen, 
with  his  reasons  for  preferring  episcopacy.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  an  acute  writer  says,  “The  worship  of  the  primitive 
church  was  liturgical,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  Liturgy 
now  used  by  the  Church  of  England  may  be  discovered 
in  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  two  first  centuries.” — Blunt’s 
Primitive  Christianity ,  p.  105 — 108. 


No.  CCCXCII. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS  (No.  3,785)  is  a  pathetic  letter 
on  the  calamity  of  the  Plague.  The  original  is  from 
J.  Tillison  to  Dr.  Sancroft,  and  dated  14th  Sept.,  1665 : 
he  writes  thus,  “  What  eye  would  not  weep  to  see  so 
many  habitations  uninhabited,  the  poor  not  visited,  the 
hungry  not  fed,  the  grave  not  satisfied,  death  stares  us 
continually  in  the  face,  in  every  infected  person  that 
passes  by  us,  in  every  coffin  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
carried  along  the  streets ;  the  bells  never  cease  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  mortality.  The  custom  was,  to  bury  the 
dead  in  the  dead  of  the  night  only,  now  both  night  and 
day  will  hardly  be  time  enough  to  do  it. 

“  Brimstone,  hops,  pepper,  frankincense,  8tc.  I  use  to 
fume  the  rooms  with.” 

The  plague  still  raged  in  London,  so  that  in  one  week 
there  died  5,000  persons ;  it  was  also  spread  in  many 
places  in  the  country,  in  some  families  both  master  and 
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mistress,  children  and  servants,  were  all  swept  away. 
From  fear  of  infection,  many  persons  who  were  to  pay 
money  did  first  put  it  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  it  was 
taken  forth  by  the  party  who  was  to  receive  it.  When  the 
Plague  was  somewhat  assuaged,  and  there  died  in  London 
but  2,500  a  week,  it  fell  to  Judge  Whitlock’s  turn  to  go 
to  Westminster  Hall,  to  adjourn  the  Michaelmas  Term, 
from  thence  to  Heading ;  and  accordingly  he  went  from 
his  house  in  Buckinghamshiie  to  Horton,  near  Colebrook, 
and  the  next  morning  early  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  when 
he  and  his  retinue  dined  on  the  ground,  with  such  meat 
and  drink  as  they  had  brought  in  the  coach  with  them, 
and  afterwards  he  drove  fast  through  the  streets,  which 
were  empty  of  people  and  overgrown  with  grass,  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  when  he  adjourned  the  court  and  drove  pre¬ 
sently  out  of  town. —  Whitlock's  Memorials ,  p.  2. 

N.B.  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  great  Plague,  see  a 
beautiful  edition  of  Defoe’s  History,  with  plates,  by 
Bray  ley,  1835. 


No.  CCCXCIII. 

Exuberance  of  Animal  Life  in  South  Africa. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im¬ 
pressive  features  of  Southern  Africa.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  larger  game  in  the  upland  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  has  been  repeatedly  adverted  to.  The  forests 
and  wooded  glens  are  all  alive  with  their  feathered  inha¬ 
bitants,  many  of  them  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
plumage.  The  mountains  and  the  rocks  have  their  appro¬ 
priate  occupants.  The  sea-coasts  and  many  of  the  rivers 
swarm  with  fish  and  water-fowl  ;  and  the  inland  streams, 
less  fruitful  in  the  finny  tribes,  are  full  of  crabs  and  tor¬ 
toises,  and  vocal  in  spring  with  the  shrill  chirping  of 
millions  of  frogs.  The  arid  deserts,  uninhabitable  by 
man,  furnish  food  and  refuge  to  the  ostrich  and  the  ser¬ 
pent-eater  ;  and  in  the  tracts  of  death-like  desolation, 
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where  even  those  solitary  birds  cannot  find  a  fountain, 
life  is  still  found  pouring  forth  from  the  inexhaustible 
womb  of  the  parched  yet  pregnant  earth  ;  thousands  of 
lizards  and  land  tortoises  are  seen  crawling  about,  or 
basking  on  the  rocks  and  stones,  and  myriads  and  myriads 
of  ants  are  building  their  clay  pyramids,  or  busily  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  fro  in  long  black  trains  across  the  sultry 
ground. 

But  to  describe  this  exuberance,  this  endless  teeming 
forth  of  animal  existence,  would  require  language  too 
glowing  to  suit  the  prosaic  style  of  these  familiar  sketches. 
To  describe  it  adequately,  requires  an  imagination  rich  as 
that  of  my  honoured  and  highly-gifted  friend,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  when  he  poured  forth  his  magnificent  Hymn 
to  the  Earth. — Thomas  Pringle’s  Residence  in  South  Africa , 
1835,  with  an  interesting  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  A  uthor 
(since  dead),  by  Joseph  Conder. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  bitter  and  seemingly  just 
complaints  against  the  murderous  policy  pursued  by  the 
Cape  government,  under  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  towards 
the  aboriginal  native  Caffres.  See  his  account,  chap,  xiv, 
page  281. 


No.  CCCXCIV. 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  dated  Pisa,  Dec.  8,  1821,  to 
Mr.  Shepherd,  says,  “  Indisputably  the  firm  believers  in 
the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others ;  for 
this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  re¬ 
ward  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be 
but  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the 
assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through  life,  without  sub¬ 
sequent  disappointment;  since,  at  the  worst  for  them, 
‘  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,’  not  even  sorrow. 
1  can  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated 
humanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance  would 
never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  in- 
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terest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in 
my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united 
story  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  upon  a  living  head.”  He  adds,  “  Her  last 
moments  were  particularly  striking ;  and  I  do  not  know, 
that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the  story  of  mankind,  and 
still  less  in  my  observations  of  the  existing  portion,  I  have 
ever  met  with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful. ” 

This  reply  of  Byron  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  which  conveyed  the  copy  of  a 
most  devout  and  touching  prayer  which  Mrs.  Shepherd 
had  composed  and  used  for  his  situation.  It  was  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  and  composed  with  reference  to  Byron’s 
well-known  scepticism,  and  was  transmitted  to  him  then 
at  Pisa.—  Galt’s  Life  of  Byron ;  including  a  treatise  on 
religious  doubt,  as  it  regards  intellectual  and  moral  causes, 
under  specific  heads,— a  valuable  and  seasonable  book. 

Note. — Humanly  speaking,  had  it  not  been  for  such  impedi¬ 
ments  as  Byron’s  life  presents,  he  had  been  a  Christian  on  convic¬ 
tion.  He  evidently  saw  it  was  desirable,  and  not  unreasonable ; 
but  the  deteriora  sequor  was  too  strong  for  him. 


No.  CCCXCV. 

The  late  Earl  of  Berkeley,  having  either  wounded  or 
killed  more  than  one  highwayman  who  attempted  to  rob 
him  when  travelling,  Lord  Chesterfield  jocosely  said  to 
him  in  conversation,  “  Berkeley,  when  did  you  last 
dispatch  a  highwayman  ?”  Berkeley  replied,  “  How  long 
is  it  since  you  hung  a  parson?”  Here  the  dialogue 
ceased.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  the  pupil  of  Dodd  ; 
and  he  never  altogether  surmounted  the  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  prominent  share  which  he  took 
in  Dodd’s  prosecution.  Although  time  in  a  degree  oblite¬ 
rated  it,  it  was  considered  as  too  severe,  at  the  age  of 
two-and-twenty,  to  surrender  a  clergyman  connected  by 
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such  ties  to  the  public  executioner. —  Wrc \xalFs  Posthu¬ 
mous  Memoirs ,  vol.  ii. 

Note. — The  late  Earl  of  Sandwich  related  the  dialogue  above 
recited  to  Mr.  Wraxall,  in  1814,  who  had  it  himself  from  Earl 
Berkeley. 


No.  CCCXCVI. 

On  my  Daughter’s  Hour-Glass. 

“  Mark  the  golden  grains  that  pass 
Brightly  through  the  channels  glass, 

Measuring,  by  their  ceaseless  fall, 

Heaven’s  most  precious  gift  to  all. 

Busy,  till  its  sand  be  done. 

See  the  shining  current  run  ; 

But,  th’  allotted  numbers  shed, 

Another  hour  of  life  hath  fled. 

Its  task  perform’d,  its  travail  past, 

Like  mortal  man  it  rests  at  last. 

Yet  let  some  hand  invert  its  frame. 

And  all  its  powers  return  the  same ; 

Whilst  any  golden  grains  remain, 

’Twill  work  its  little  hour  again. 

But  who  shall  turn  the  glass  for  man, 

When  all  his  golden  grains  have  ran? 

Who  shall  collect  his  scatter’d  sand, 

Dispers’d  by  Time’s  unsparing  hand  ? 

Then,  daughter,  since  this  truth  is  plain, 

That  time  once  gone  ne’er  comes  again, 
improv’d  bid  every  moment  pass, 

See  how  the  sand  rolls  down  your  glass !” 

Dibdin’s  Decameron ,  vol.  ii,  p.  41  L 


No.  CCCXCVII. 

Literature  in  th*e  fifteenth  century,  in  England  and 
France,  was  far  behind  the  Italians.  A  curious  proof  of 
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the  scarcity  of  books  in  England  at  this  period,  and  of 
the  great  impediments  to  study,  are  found  in  the  statutes 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  It  was  ordered  by  one  of  these 
statutes,  that  no  man  should  occupy  a  book  in  the  library 
above  one  hour,  or  two  at  the  most,  that  others  might  not 
be  hindered  in  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  famous  library  founded  at  Oxford  by  that  great 
patron  of  literature,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
contained  only  six  hundred  volumes.  About  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  only 
four  classics  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  These  were 
a  copy  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Boethius ;  the  rest  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion, 
many  treatises  of  astrology  and  medicine,  translated  from 
the  Arabic  into  Latin  and  French ;  pandects,  chronicles, 
and  romances.  This  library  was  chiefly  collected  by 
Charles  V  of  France. 

When  the  English  became  masters  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1214,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  this  whole  library,  which 
consisted  only  of  850  volumes,  into  England  ;  when  part 
of  it  was  probably  the  ground-work  of  Duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester’s  library  at  Oxford.  Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1471,  when  Louis  XIV  borrowed  the  works  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  physician,  Rhasis,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  he  not  only  deposited,  by  way  of  pledge,  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a 
nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  return  it  under  a  considerable 
forfeiture.  So  low  was  the  general  state  of  literature 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  a  brighter  period  was  at  hand.  The  more  pleasing 
philosophy  of  Plato  began  to  supersede  the  subtleties  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  court  of  Rome  became  the  seat  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  urbanity.  Nicholas  V,  about  the  year  1440, 
established  public  rewards,  and  employed  persons  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  traverse  all  Europe  in  search  of  classic  ma¬ 
nuscripts  buried  in  the  monasteries. 
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The  circumstance  which  of  all  others  most  conduced  to 
the  advancement  and  universal  dissemination  of  learning 
at  this  period,  was  the  invention  of  printing,  which  seems 
to  have  been  about  1440,  at  Strasburgh,  by  John  Gutten- 
burg,  but  considerably  improved  by  John  Faust  and  Peter 
Scheffer.  — -  Lord  Woodhouselee’s  Universal  History,  vol.  v, 
page  169. 


No.  CCCXCVIII. 

The  following  critique  on  Milton's  Satan,  and  Crom¬ 
well's  Council-board,  is  severe  and  original.  D’Israeli,  in 
a  note,  says,  “  That  a  woman  who  had  retired  from  the 
business  of  life  became  a  very  extraordinary  reader.  Ac¬ 
cident  had  thrown  her  in  the  way  of  a  large  library,  com¬ 
posed  of  authors  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  two 
Charles's.  Alluding  to  Cromwell  and  Milton,  she  told  me 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rebel,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  the  Usurper,  should  have  been  able  to  have  drawn  so 
finished  a  character  of  Satan ;  and  that  the  Pandaemo- 
nium,  with  all  the  oratorical  devils,  was  only  such  as  he 
had  himself  viewed  at  Oliver's  Council-board." — Calami¬ 
ties  of  Authors ,  1812. 


No.  CCCXCIX. 

In  the  Life  of  Bishop  Hall,  the  following  outrage, 
a.  d.  1640,  is  recited. —  “  In  reforming  the  cathedral 
church  bordering  on  my  palace,  it  is,"  he  says,  “  no  other 
than  tragical  to  relate  the  carriage  of  that  furious  sacri¬ 
lege,  whereof  our  eyes  and  ears  were  the  sad  witnesses, 
under  the  authority  and  presence  of  Lindsey  Toftes,  the 
sheriff,  and  Greenwood.  Lord  !  what  work  was  here  ! — 
what  clattering  of  glasses ! — what  beating  down  of  walls  ! 
— what  tearing  up  of  monuments  ! — what  pulling  down  of 
seats ! — what  wresting  out  of  irons  and  brass  from  the 
windows  and  graves  !— what  defacing  of  arms  !— what  de- 
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molishing  of  curious  stone-work,  that  had  not  any  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  world  but  the  cost  of  the  founder  and 
skill  of  the  mason  ! — what  tooting  and  piping  on  the  de¬ 
stroyed  organ-pipes ! — and  what  a  hideous  noise  on  the 
market-day  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a  kind  of 
sacrilegious  and  profane  procession,  all  the  organ-pipes, 
vestments,  both  copes  and  surplices,  together  with  the 
leaden  cross,  which  had  been  newly  sawn  down  from  over 
the  green-yard  pulpit,  and  the  service  and  singing-books 
that  could  be  had,  were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public 
market-place  ! — a  lewd  wretch  walking  before  the  train, 
in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service-book  in  his 
hand,  imitating  with  impious  scorn,  and  usurping  the 
words  of  the  Litany  formerly  used  in  the  church  !  Near 
the  public  cross  all  this  spoliation  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  fire,  with  ostentation  and  zealous  joy,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  musketeers  waiting  for  the  mayor’s  return, 
drinking  and  tobaccoing  as  freely  as  if  the  cathedral  had 
turned  alehouse ;  while  Mr.  Goslin  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Cambridge,  for  refusing  to  sanction  the  outrage  of  these 
reformers.”  —  Bishop  Hall ,  his  Life  and  Times,  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jones.  1 826. 


No.  CCCC. 

“  Herodotus,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  speaks  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  as  objects 
known  to  antiquity.  Conjecture  as  to  the  purpose  or  use 
of  these  edifices  are  seven  :  —  1st,  as  granaries,  to  meet  a 
bad  harvest ;  2d,  place  of  safety,  in  the  event  of  a  se¬ 
cond  deluge,  or  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  overflow  of 
the  Nile ;  3d,  as  mausoleums  or  tombs  for  kings  and 
others ;  4th,  monuments  intended  to  hand  down  to  poste¬ 
rity  glorious  events;  5th,  suitable  places  for  priests  to 
deliver  their  oracles;  6th,  positions  intended  as  permanent 
marks  for  astronomical  purposes  ;  and,  7th,  as  altars  to 
the  gods.” — Dissertation  published  by  J.  and  A.  Arch. 
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u  These  are  the  monuments  of  an  enslaved  people.  The 
whole  nation  must  have  been  set  at  work  on  them,  or 
these  unsightly  masses  could  never  have  been  raised.  And 
for  what  use  were  they  ?  to  preserve  in  a  small  chamber 
the  mummy  of  some  prince,  or  governor,  or  intendant, 
which  his  soul  was  to  reanimate  at  the  end  of  1,000 
years!’’ — Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  vol.  i. 

The  pyramids  !  What  a  lesson  to  those  who  desire  a 
name  in  the  world,  does  the  fate  of  these  restless,  brick¬ 
piling  monarchs  afford.  Their  names  are  not  known ; 
and  the  only  hope  for  them  is,  that  by  the  labours  of 
some  cruelly  industrious  antiquarian,  they  may  at  last 
become  more  definite  objects  of  contempt. —  Thoughts  in 
the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd,  p.  22. 


No.  CCCCI. 

Oath  for  the  Bacon  at  Dun  mow. 

“  You  shall  swear  by  custom  of  confession, 

If  ever  you  made  nuptial  transgression  ; 

Be  you  either  married  man  or  wife. 

If  you  have  brawls  or  contentious  strife, 

Or  otherwise  at  bed  or  at  board, 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word ; 

Or,  since  the  parish-clerk  said  Amen, 

You  wish’d  yourselves  unmarried  agen ; 

Or  in  a  twelvemoneth  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way. 

But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire 
As  when  you  join’d  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  feare, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  sweare, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive. 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave  : 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  D unmow  well  knowne, 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon’s  your  own.” 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  Priory  this  custom  is  still 
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kept  up ;  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  a  court- 
baron  for  this  manor,  by  the  steward,  of  which  there  are 
recorded  the  following  instances  : — 

“  At  a  court-baron  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  holden  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  gentleman 
steward,  the  homage  being  five  fair  ladies,  spinsters ; 
namely,  Elizabeth  Beamont,  Annabella  Beamont,  and 
Mary  Wheeler,  they  found  that  John  Reynolds,  of  Hat¬ 
field  Brodoke,  gentleman,  and  Anne  his  wife  ;  and  William 
Parsley,  of  Much-Easton,  butcher,  and  Jane  his  wife,  by 
means  of  their  quiet  and  peaceable,  tender  and  loving 
cohabitation  for  the  space  of  three  years  last  past,  and 
upwards,  were  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  by 
the  court  to  receive  the  ancient  and  accustomed  oath, 
whereby  to  entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of  Dun- 
mow  delivered  unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  Accordingly,  having  taken  the  oath,  kneeling  on 
the  two  great  stones  near  the  church-door,  the  bacon  was 
delivered  to  each  couple.” 

The  last,  who  were  John  Shakeshafts,  woolcomber, 
and  Anne  his  wife,  of  Wethersfield,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1751  (see  Morant’s  History  of  Essex,  vol.  ii,  page  430.)  — 
Blount's  Ancient  Tenures ,  by  Beckiuith,  quarto  edition, 
1815. 

This  volume  is  full  of  curious  tenures  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  At  Norfolk,  a  tenure  called  “  Catch 
Land  as  the  minister  who  first  seizes  the  tithes  does, 
by  that  right  of  preoccupation,  enjoy  them  for  that  year, 
as  it  is  said  there  are  some  grounds  which  is  not  known 
to  what  parish  they  certainly  belong,  this  custom  of  seiz¬ 
ing  has  arose.  Also  notice  of  some  curious  customs  at 
the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  eldest  daughter  inheriting  (if  no 
son),  of  wives  to  dispose  of  one  moiety  of  the  goods 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  child’s  title  to  inherit  (if  a 
bastard),  provided  the  marriage  follows  within  a  year  or 
two;  and  other  unusual  customs,  with  ancient  and  sin¬ 
gular  tenures,  8cc. 
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In  Dr.  HalFs  Latin  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
November  29th,  1618,  from  Eccles.  chap.  vii,  verse  16, 
he  observes,  among  many  other  excellent  things,  “  That 
there  were  two  sorts  of  theology,  scholastic  and  popular. 
The  one  respects  the  foundation,  the  other  the  form  and 
ornaments  of  the  building:  the  one  relates  to  the  things 
which  may  be  known  ;  the  knowledge  of  one  makes  a 
Christian,  of  the  other  a  disputer  ;  or  the  one  makes  a 
divine,  the  other  polishes  him.  That  if  St.  Paul  should 
come  into  the  world  again,  he  would  not  understand  the 
subtle  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans; 
that  the  Catechism  of  the  Apostles  consisted  only  of  six 
articles  ;  that  the  modern  theology  was  like  the  quantity 
mathematicans,  which  is  divisible  in  infinitum.”  He 
concluded  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  peace  and  unity 
among  Christians.  u  Study  to  be  quiet,”  said  he  ;  “  we 
are  brethren,  let  us  be  fellow-servants.  What  have  we 
to  do  with  the  infamous  title  of  Remonstrants  and  Contra- 
Remonstrants,  of  Calvinists  and  Arminians?  We  are 
Christians,  let  us  be  like-minded  ;  we  are  one  body,  let 
us  be  of  one  mind.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
tremendous  name  of  God  —by  the  pious  and  cherishing 
bosom  of  our  common  mother  (the  Church)  — by  your  own 
souls— by  the  most  holy  bowels  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  promote  peace. ” 

For  this  discourse  thanks  were  publicly  given  him,  and 
it  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Synod. — Bishop 
Hall ,  his  Life  and  Times,  1  vol.  Rev.  John  Jones  (Appen¬ 
dix)' with  a  portrait  of  thd  bishop. 

Note  — There  is  notice  of  a  sermon  by  him,  entitled  “  A  Holy 
Panegyric  on  the  Anniversary  of  King  James  the  First,  preached 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.’*  Fulsome  flattery  ;  a  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  he  lived  in. 
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No.  CCCC1II. 

At  the  Synod  held  at  Dort,  a.  d.  1618,  there  were  pre¬ 
sent  thirty-six  ministers  of  the  United  States,  and  five 
professors,  together  with  twenty  elders ;  to  these  were 
added  twenty-eight  foreign  divines  (see  Fuller's  Church 
History,  chap,  x,  page  78).  When  all  the  members  of 
the  Synod  were  assembled,  the  following  oath  was  taken 
by  them  in  the  twenty-third  session,  each  person  standing 
up  in  his  place,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart : — 

“  I  promise  before  God,  whom  I  believe  and  worship 
as  here  present,  and  as  the  searcher  of  the  reins  and 
hearts,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions 
of  this  Synod,  in  which  there  will  be  made  an  inquiry 
into,  and  judgment  and  decision  of,  not  only  the  well 
known  five  points,  and  all  the  difficulty  resulting  from 
thence,  but  likewise  all  other  sorts  of  doctrine ;  I  will 
not  make  use  of  any  kind  of  human  writings,  but  only  the 
Word  of  God,  as  a  sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  ;  nei¬ 
ther  will  I  have  any  other  thing  in  view  throughout  this 
whole  discussion  but  the  honour  of  God,  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  above  all,  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
doctrine.  So  keep  me,  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
I  ardently  beseech  to  assist  me  in  this  my  design,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit.’' 

The  Synod  continued  from  November  the  13th,  1618, 
to  the  29th  of  May,  1619.  The  English  divines  agreed 
in  approving  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  five  points  in  difference 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  were  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Afterwards  the  remonstrant  divines 
were  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  banished  the  country 
within  a  limited  time.  The  deprivation  and  banishments 
which  followed  the  decisions  of  the  Synod,  of  such  emi¬ 
nent  men  as  Episcopius,  Uleytenbogart,  Corvenus,  and 
others,  and  the  persecution  which  ensued  throughout  the 
United  States  against  the  Arminians,  greatly  diminish 
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the  good  opinion  we  might  otherwise  entertain  of  their 
proceedings. 

This  Synod  sent  with  their  acknowledgment  to  Bishop 
Hall,  a  rich  gold  medal,  with  the  portraiture  of  the  Synod, 
which  the  bishop  used  always  to  wear  suspended  on  his 
breast,  and  is  now  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. — 
Ibid. 

Note. — The  five  points  discussed  were,  “  Election,  Kedemption, 
Original  Sin,  Effectual  Grace,  and  Perseverance. 


No.  CCCCIV. 

The  Diary  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  the  following 

“  January  5th,  1642.  When  the  Londoners  that  brought 
ye  petition  to  his  Maty  at  Oxford  went  thence,  and  at  their 
dep’ture  one  of  them  gave  a  205.  piece  in  gold  to  a  sen- 
tinell  y‘  stood  at  Magdalen-bridge ;  but  ye  sentinell  re¬ 
turned  it  to  him  with  scorn,  saying  he  disdayned  to  receive 
a  gratuity  from  a  Roundhead.  Having  a  gracious  king  to 
his  master,  y'  was  not  behind  in  his  payment,  for  this  the 
king  sent  him  two  pieces. 

*l  January  24th.  The  Qu.  shott  at. 

“  July  25th.  The  Scotch  Covenant  taken  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet's,  WestV' 

On  this  he  remarks  :  "The  Presbyterian  Scots  are  not 
to  be  hired  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  auxiliaries.  Nothing 
will  induce  them  to  engage,  till  those  that  call  them  in 
have  pawned  their  souls  to  them  by  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant." — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Wm.  Dug- 
daky.Knt.,  quarto. 

Note. — The  motto  to  this  interesting  volume  is,  “  What  Dug¬ 
dale  hath  done  is  prodigious  :  and  his  memory  ought  to  be  vene¬ 
rated,  and  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.” 


No.  CCCCV. 

In  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol.  iii,  are  re- 
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corded  numerous  and  universally  received  ideas,  which  he 
designates  “  common  errors such  as,  the  heart  is  on 
the  left  side  (not  so,  but  in  the  middle) ;  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  book  7th,  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple  ; 
that  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  a  woman  ;  of  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  and  that  there  was  no  rainbow  before  the 
flood  ;  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected  against  a 
second  deluge  ;  of  the  mandrakes  of  Leah  ;  that  John  the 
Evangelist  should  not  die ;  with  others  similar.  The 
writer  objected  to  the  literal  and  generally  received  notions 
attached  to  the  subjects  referred  to. 

The  Editor  of  his  Life  says,  “  This  work  (his  Common 
Errors),  printed  in  the  year  1646,  arose  not  from  fancy 
and  invention,  but  from  observation  and  books  ;  and  in 
his  research  he  appears  willing  to  have  paid  labour  for 
truth.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors,  he 
seems  very  averse  to  admit  new  positions 

He  was  knighted  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  died 
in  October  1682,  at  Norwich,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  —  Posthumous  Works ,  fyc.,  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
3  vols.  octavo,  with  a  portrait  and  facsimile . 

*  He  never  mentioned  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule,  although  the  philosophy  of  it  was  then  grow¬ 
ing  popular. 


No.  CCCCVL 

Oliver  Cromwell,  while  at  Glasgow,  went  to  one  of  the 
churches  there,  and  placed  himself,  with  his  attendants, 
in  the  seat  appropriated  for  the  king.  The  minister  (Rev. 
Mr.  Durham),  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  Crom¬ 
well,  preached  a  sermon  from  Jeremiah,  which  was  through¬ 
out  an  invective  against  Cromwell  and  his  friends,  in 
Scripture  language  and  history.  During  this  satire,  one 
of  the  attendants  came  to  the  back  of  Cromwell’s  chair, 
and  with  an  angry  look  was  observed  to  whisper  some- 
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thing  in  iiis  ear,  which,  after  some  words  had  been  ex¬ 
changed,  was  answered  by  a  frown  from  Cromwell,  and 
the  young  man  retired,  seemingly  much  disconcerted.  It 
was  afterwards  known,  and  generally  known,  that  the 
following  words  had  passed  between  them  :  “  Shall  I 
shoot  that  fellow  ?”  “  What  fellow  ?”  “  The  parson?” 

“  What  parson?”  “That  parson.”  “Begone,  Sir;  he 
is  one  fool,  and  you  are  another.” — Pinkerton' s  later  ary 
Correspondence ,  vol.  i,  p.  190. 

Note.  —  The  remark  accompanying  this  letter,  assures  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  that  Mr.  Anderton  had  the  above  from  Mr.  James  Ander- 
ton,  who  gave  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  which  was  generally 
known  at  the  time  and  place  where  it  occurred.  From  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  appears  these  pious  Cromwellians  would  have  committed 
murder  in  the  church,  on  the  Sabbath,  if  they  had  not  been  re¬ 
strained.  The  account  says  Cromwell  invited  the  minister  to 
meet  him,  and  then  prevailed  upon  him  to  pray  “  that  the  Lord 
would  direct  Cromwell  in  his  progress  while  in  Scotland.”  Crom¬ 
well’s  sophistry  was  too  much  for  this  honest  preacher. 


No.  CCCCVII. 

A  Popish  writer,  defending  the  Latin  service  of  his 
church,  says,  “  The  same  reasons  which  prevented  the 
Jewish  priesthood  from  allowing  any  alteration  in  the 
language  of  their  service,  have,  at  all  times,  persuaded 
the  whole  Catholic  Church,  whether  distinguished  under 
the  appellations  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  Armenian,  not  to  per¬ 
mit  the  slightest  change  or  variation  in  the  idioms  in 
which  her  respective  Liturgies  were  originally  composed. 
During  the  Mosaic  law,  the  public  service  of  the  temple 
was  sacrifice  :  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  the  mass,  or 
public  service  of  the  church,  is  also  sacrifice  ;  but  in  the 
performance  of  this  sacred  function  no  office  is  assigned 
to  the  people  ;  the  sacrifice  is  offered  up  by  the  priest,  in 
their  name,  and  in  their  behalf.  The  whole  action  is 
between  God  and  the  priest.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
necessary  that  the  people  should  understand  the  language 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  are  not  allowed  to  hear  the  most 
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important  part  of  it ;  and  in  the  Eastern  churches  they 
are  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see  either  priest  or  altar. 
They  attend,  indeed,  and  pray,  as  the  crowd  did  while 
Zachary  was  within  the  temple ;  but  they  do  not  act, 
they  do  not  say  the  prayers  of  the  priest ;  they  have 
nothing*  to  do  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  holy 
sacrifice.” — Vol.  i,  page  313. 

At  page  316  it  is  added,  “  It  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  kindle  the  devotion  of  the  people,  that  they  be  well 
instructed  in  what  is  going  forward ;  and  that  they  excite 
in  their  souls  appropriate  acts  of  adoration,  thanksgiving, 
and  repentance,  though  they  may  not  understand  the 
prayers  which  the  priest  is  uttering.” — Hierurgia ,  or  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ,  with  Notes.  Src.  by  Daniel  Rock r 
D.D.,  in  2  vols.  1833. 


No.  CCCCVIII. 

The  work  last  quoted  includes  the  following,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  invocation  of  saints  and  martyrs  : — 

u  This  is  our  labour,  this  our  work  of  love. 

Receive  our  vows,  and  offer  them  above. 
######## 

That  God  of  fearful  majesty,  whose  sway 
Is  mercy  guided,  Felix,  for  us  pray, 

That  into  prayers  and  merits  such  as  thine 
For  all  our  faults  he  would  a  pardon  sign  ; 

And  when  to  thee,  amid  the  sacred  band, 

’Tis  given  around  the  spotless  Lamb  to  stand, 

O  sue  that  we  amongst  his  sheep  be  plac’d, 

Not  ’mid  the  banish’d  left-hand  goats  disgrac’d ; 

And  thus  shall  we  a  second  time  be  bless’d 
By  Heaven’s  mild  sentence,  at  thy  kind  behest.” 

Paulinus  to  his  Patron  St.  Felix ,  for  whose 
memory  Paulinus  cherished  the  most  devout 
respect. 

The  author  tells  us  this  writer  (Paulinus)  flourished  at 
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the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  gives  the  above  ode  as 
a  proof  of  the  early  Fathers’  faith  in  the  intercession  of 
the  saints  in  Heaven. 

This  writer  quotes  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  view  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Sacred  Literature,  published  in  1830 ;  who,  he 
tells  us  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  admits  that  Origen,  a 
writer  of  the  Greek  church,  who  was  born  in  the  year  185, 
insists  (in  his  treatise  concerning  prayer)  on  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  In  a  note,  page  341,  vol.  i. 

He  also  quotes  another  writer  of  the  4th  century  (Pru- 
dentius),  who  has  left  similar  odes,  or  hymns,  as  samples  of 
his  faith  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
Le  Clerc  is  quoted  as  referring  to  this  writer  for  proof 
that  the  early  Christians  invoked  the  first  martyrs.  But 
all  this  is  on  the  faith  of  tradition  of  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies  ;  no  Scripture  authority  is  offered. 


No.  CCCCIX. 

On  March  the  14th,  1648,  the  Council  of  State  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  “  That  Dr.  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  be  not 
tried  for  their  lives,  but  imprisoned  till  farther  notice.” 
The  Bishop  was  never  brought  to  trial,  though  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  nearly  twenty  years,  which 
deprived  him  of  delivering  his  very  able  defence.  Some 
time  before  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  offered  his 
release,  but  he  disdained  the  terms  proposed  for  his 
enlargement,  which  were  a  mean  acknowledgment  of  the 
favour,  and  an  abject  submission  to  his  (the  Protector’s) 
detestable  tyranny.  He  replied,  he  was  determined  to 
tarry  the  Lord’s  leisure,  which  was  not  far  off.  This  illus¬ 
trious  prelate  died  at  Ely  House,  Holborn,  April  24th, 
1667,  aged  eighty-one  years  and  upwards.  He  was 
buried  at  Cambridge,  the  whole  University  attending  his 
funeral. 

Sir  Chistopher  Wren,  the  nephew  of  Dr,  Wren,  was 
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the  bearer  of  Cromwell’s  order  for  his  uncle’s  release  from 
the  Tower,  which  the  Doctor  disdained  to  accept,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated. 

N.  B.  On  15th  of  March,  after  1659-60,  it  was  ordered 
that  Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  be  discharged  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment. — Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wrenf  quarto,  1823; 
and  Whitlock’s  Memorials . 


No.  CCCCX. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Francis  II  of  Austria  deserves 
notice,  for  its  polite  reproof  to  vanity.  After  Francis  had 
opened  that  magnificent  promenade  near  the  Prater  to  the 
public,  a  noble  lady  said  to  him,  “  Emperor,  I  can  no 
longer  walk  among  my  equals  in  rank.”  “  If  I  were  con¬ 
fined  to  my  equals  in  rank,”  replied  Francis,  “  I  must 
take  my  daily  walks  in  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins,  but  I 
prefer  the  Prater  and  Au  Garten  among  my  people.” 

In  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins  are  deposited  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  Imperial  family,  the  hearts  are  placed  in 
silver  jars,  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  while 
the  viscera  are  preserved  in  copper  urns  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Stephen’s. 

Of  Francis  II  of  Austria  it  has  been  remarked,  “The 
tempest  of  the  first  French  Revolution  laid  his  judgement 
prostrate  at  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne ;  from 
that  day,  till  he  signed  his  last  (superstitious)  will,  the 
dreaded  evils  of  innovation  influenced  all  his  conclusions 
and  all  his  actions.  The  last  French  Revolution  drove 
him  to  utter  despair.”  —  Austria  and  the  Austrians ,  2  vols. 

After  reading  the  history  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  after 
viewing  up  to^l837  what  the  magic  words,  constitution  and  liberty, 
have  produced  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  e.  civil  war,  spoliation, 
and  insecurity,  with  many  tyrants  in  lieu  of  one,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  Emperor  so  inimical  to  the  word  constitution 
as  he  involuntarily  was  when  he  heard  it  mentioned. 
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No.  CCCCXI. 

After  alluding  to  the  moral  contamination  which  is-  so 
unequivocally  found  to  exist  among  those  who  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  life  in  India,  the  author  says, 
“  he  could  point  out  many  who  might  sit  for  the  picture 
here  given  of  a  martyr.  To  a  broken  constitution,  with 
his  yellow  and  wasted  cheek,  the  sunken  and  gleamless 
eye,  which  give  token  of  withered  health/'  he  remarks, 
“  the  sojourner  (in  India,  i.  e.  the  adventurer)  is  brief, 
luxurious,  and  profitable.  But  he  is  forced  to  reckon  over 
the  scanty  few  who  have  lived  to  return,  and  enjoy  their 
thousands  in  their  own  country  ;  and  he  dwells  upon  the 
list  of  the  disappointed,  and  deceased,  and  bankrupt,  still 
within  the  East :  the  number  appals  him.”  And  in  regard 
to  a  military  life  in  India,  the  author  adds,  “  From  his 
brothers  and  relations  in  Europe  he  seldom  hears,  and 
their  letters  would  be  but  wormwood  to  him.  They  have 
toils  there  it  is  true  ;  one  is  at  college,  another  at  the  desk, 
a  few  are  fagging  for  professions,  or  existing  on  subal¬ 
tern's  fare  in  country  quarters  :  but  are  they  not  at  home? 
Aye,  and  in  that  one  word,  home,  lies  ail  the  earthly  hap¬ 
piness  which  an  exiled  soldier  sighs  for  hourly,  pines  in 
vain  for.  Yet  this  is  life  in  India.”  —  The  Bengalee , 
1  vol.  1829.,  Smith  and  Elder. 

N0te. — This  interesting  volume  has  a  ^copious  glossary,  illus¬ 
trating  the  phrases  and  customs  of  India,  also  a  chapter  entitled 
“  humbug." 


No.  CCCCXII. 

Master  Betty,  in  the  character  of  Roscius,  was  the 
support  of  both  the  patent  theatres.  In  fifty-six  nights, 
a  youth,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  drew  into  the  two 
houses  the  unprecedented  sum  of  34,000/.  to  see  him  act 
the  principal  characters  ;  and  thus  snatched,  at  all  events, 
one  house  from  impending  ruin.  His  fame,  however,  did 
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not  continue,  as,  in  the  next  season  but  one,  the  receipts 
of  the  houses  were  under  300/.  per  night.  His  father’s 
refusing  to  let  Master  Betty  give  a  benefit  for  decayed 
and  infirm  dramatists  was  a  fatal  error,  and  raised  a  pre¬ 
judice  which  remained  after  his  popularity  was  gone. 

The  triumph  of  tragedy  was  now  like  that  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  the  days  of  Garrick  ;  the  committee  of  the  house 
were  enabled  to  pay  the  Duke  of  Bedford  3,155/.  15s.  2d. 
due  to  him  for  rent.  The  success  of  youfig  Roscius  was 
quite  unparalleled  :  he  received  for  his  first  three  nights 
160/.  but  afterwards  the  sum  was  100/.  each  night.  The 
talk  now  ran  of  erecting  statues  to  the  phenomenon,  such 
was  the  mania  at  this  period.— Boaden's  Life  of  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan,  vol.  ii.  1831. 

N.B.  In  this  work,  allusion  is  made  to  the  riot  at  the 
opera,  on  account  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  order  to  close 
the  theatre  on  Saturday  night  before  twelve  o’clock,  when 
a  profligate  outrage  was  committed  by  the  audience,  every 
thing  demolished,  and  ladies  carried  out  in  fits,  &c.  The 
author  of  these  volumes  throws  the  blame  of  all  this  out¬ 
rage  on  the  Bishop’s  interference,  by  closing  dramatic 
performances  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath. 


No.  CCCCXIII. 

In  the  Waldensian  researches  is  given  a  fac-simile  and 
translation  of  the  memorandum  and  signature  of  John 
Leger,  pastor,  written  in  an  Italian  bible,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  The  transla¬ 
tion  reads  thus : 

“  This  Holy  Bible  is  the  only  treasure,  which  of  all  my 
goods  I  was  able  to  rescue  from  the  horrible  massacre  and 
unparalleled  destruction  which  the  court  of  Turin  put  in 
execution,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1655, 
and  for  this  reason  (besides  that  there  are  in  it  many  re¬ 
marks  of  my  own  hand  writing)  I  recommend  and  com- 
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mand  my  children  to  preserve  it  as  a  most  valuable  re- 
lique,  and  to  transmit  it  from  hand  to  hand  to  their  pos¬ 
terity.  —  John  Leger,  Pastor.” 

Waldensian  Researches.  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A.  1831.  Plates. 

Note. — Leger  was  the  moderator  and  historian  of  the  Vaudois. 
These  volumes  are  intensely  interesting ;  for  details  see  Macin¬ 
tosh’s  History  of  England ;  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  i,  p.  321 ; 
also  De  Montford’s  Crusade  against  the  Vaudois,  a.d.  1206;  and 
Sharon  Turner’s  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  30,  p.  333 ;  see  also 
Lines  on  the  Massacre  of  Vaudois,  1658,  in  this  Miscellany. 


No.  CCCCXIV. 

Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  in  the  year  840,  designated 
the  papal  church  “  a  new  sect,”  and  before  this  era  the 
Waldensians  worshipped  God  as  they  now  worship  him. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
Reformation  did  not  spring  out  of  strange  doctrines,  or  out 
of  tenets  introduced  into  Europe,  from  the  East,  in  the 
11th  or  12th  century  ;  but  from  the  good  seeds  of  Aposto¬ 
lic  Christianity,  miraculously  preserved  in  wilds  and  glens, 
when  cities,  and  capitals,  and  the  high  places  of  the  earth 
were  infected  with  the  heresies  of  the  pontificate.— Gilly' s 
Researches ,  p.  10. 

This  author  very  clearly  proves  the  antiquity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  faith  of  the  Waldensians,  as  opposed  to  the 
Roman  Papal  Church  existing  in  the  second  century,  in 
their  valleys,  and  supports  this  truth  by,  1st,  Tradition 
current  among  them;  2dly,  By  the  situation  of  their 
country,  i.  e.  their  valleys  and  glens ;  3dly,  By  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history,  gathered  from  their  adversaries,  and  from 
indifferent  and  unprejudiced  writers;  and  4thly,  By  the 
testimony  of  their  own  documents. 

The  historical  documents  of  the  Waldenses  present 
equally  mournful  memorials  and  tremendous  visitations 
from  the  Vatican  as  from  the  volcano,  whose  anathemas 
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and  armies,  like  lava,  laid  waste  the  possessions,  and  de 
stroyed  the  lives,  of  unsuspecting  and  unoffending  vic¬ 
tims. — History  of  the  Vaudois,  'by  Duke  Ackland. 


No.  CCCCXV. 

Erasmus,  referring  to  Luther,  says,  “  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  nothing  less  easy  than 
to  prove  him  one.”  Erasmus  could  not  be  induced  to  write 
against  Luther,  yet  he  did  not  support  him ;  his  timidity 
and  his  interest  prevailed. 

Erasmus’s  book,  entitled  his  Colloquies,  against  the 
Superstitions  and  Fasts,  8cc.  of  the  Papal  Church,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  in  1526.— 
Dr.  J  or  tin’s  Life  of  Erasmus. 

It  may  be  said  of  Luther,  “  The  actuating  spirit  of 
him  was  undaunted  zeal  for  truth :  it  frequently  led 
him  to  extreme  violence ;  but  opponents  such  as  he  had 
would  have  yielded  to  no  other  weapon.  His  heart  was 
honest,  and  his  life  pure.  Truth  would  have  undoubtedly 
suffered,  had  Melancthon  been  less  energetic,  or  Luther 
less  moderate.  We  admire  Luther  for  his  dauntless  he¬ 
roism,  and  Melancthon  for  his  profound  learning.” — 
Dr.  Cox. 


No.  CCCCXVI. 

Henry  VIII  said  of  his  queen,  Katherine,  “  I  will  now, 
in  her  absence,  declare  this  unto  you  all,  that  she  has 
been  unto  me  as  true  and  obedient  a  wife  as  I  could  wish 
or  desire.  She  has  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  ought 
to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity.  She  is  also  a  noble 
woman  born  ;  her  condition  will  declare  it.” 

So  said  Henry  VIII,  of  Katherine,  upon  her  departure 
out  of  the  Court,  after  she  had  so  eloquently  appealed  to 
him  against  the  divorce.  And  it  was  after  this  speech, 
when  the  king  called  for  judgment,  that  the  cardinal, 
Campeius,  said,  “  I  have  no  such  respect  for  the  person, 
that  l  will  offend  my  conscience.  I  will  not,  for  the  fa- 
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vour  or  disfavour  of  any  high  estate,  do  that  thing  which 
shall  be  against  the  will  of  God.” — Lord  Somers’s  Tracts , 

vol.  ix,  p.  5. 

No.  CCCCXVII. 

The  men  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  are,  an  English 
Whig  who  asserts  the  reality  ol  the  Popish  plot  under 
Charles  11  ;  an  Irish  Catholic  who  denies  the  massacre  in 
1641:  and  a  Scottish  Jacobite  who  maintains  the  inno- 
cency  of  Queen  Mary  :  such  men  can  only  be  left  to  their 
prejudices. — Hume .  And  Wraxall  says  "  he  must  add  to 
the  above,  those  who  believe  that  Maria  Antoinette,  Queen 
of  France,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  diamond  necklace 
forgery  for  the  purchase  of  it.” 


No.  CCCCXVIII. 

.  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  in  his  sermon,  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  to  the  extreme ;  asserting,  that  the 
king  only  had  the  power  of  making  laws;  and  that  when 
princes  command  things  which  subjects  cannot  perform, 
either  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  God 
or  nature,  or  because  they  are  impossible,  subjects  are 
obliged  in  conscience  to  undergo  the  penalty  inflicted  for 
their  disobedience,  without  resisting  or  murmuring,  or 
barely  complaining.  Thus  they  must  submit  to  passive 
obedience,  when  they  cannot  pay  an  active  one.” 

These  were  opinions  which  Archbishop  Abbott  could 
not  digest;  and  his  refusal  to  give  his  licence  to  this  ser¬ 
mon  led  to  the  suspension.  The  king  himself  sent  one  of 
his  lords  of  the  bedchamber  twice  to  the  archbishop,  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  overcome  his  stiffness ;  but  all 
in  vain  :  the  archbishop  remained  inflexible,  and  conti¬ 
nued  suspended  till  he  died,  Aug.  4,  1631. — Le  Neve’s 
Lives  of  the  Protestant  Bishops ,  vol.  i,  part  i.  Also  Baylc’s 
Dictionary  translated ,  vol.  i. 

Note. — Archbishop  Abbott  was  born  in  the  year  1562,  and  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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No.  CCCCXIX. 

Repulsion  and  Attraction. 

Repulsion  to  Attraction  cry’d, 

Why  do  you  draw  me  thus  aside  ? 
Attraction  answer’d  in  a  crack, 

If  I  pull  this  way,  you  pull  back. 

We’re  both  endow’d  with  equal  might, 

To  keep  the  equilibrium  right. 

Should  you,  Repulsion,  push  too  hard. 

The  universe  would  soon  be  marr’d  ; 

And  I,  to  quit  my  destin’d  law, 

Should  soon  the  world  to  ruin  draw. 

Then  ne’er  to  join  in  friendship  chafe, 

’Tis  opposition  keeps  us  safe. 

Thus  in  a  nation  parties  view. 

Some  this,  and  others  that  pursue. 

The  quarrel  has  a  good  effect ; 

For  if  those  cheat  us,  these  detect  : 

But  should  they  leagues  of  friendship  strike, 
Why  then  they’d  all  be  rogues  alike. 

Relics  of  Literature. 


No.  CCCCXX. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  council,  referring  to  his 
coronation,  which  was  the  subject  of  debate,  said,  “  The 
people  were  the  sovereigns  in  those  days,  and  every  thing 
was  required  to  be  done  before  them.  Let  us  take  care 
not  to  put  into  their  heads  that  it  is  always  to  be  so.  The 
people  now-a-days  are  represented  by  the  lawful  autho¬ 
rities  :  besides  which,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  people  of 
Paris,  still  less  the  people  of  France,  are  made  up  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  raggamuffins,  who  would  take 
possession  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  such  an  occasion. 
In  such  a  mass,  I  recognize  nothing  but  the  stupid  and 
vicious  population  of  a  great  city.  The  true  people  of 
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France  are  the  presidents  of  the  cantons,  and  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Not  forgetting  the  army, 
in  the  ranks  of  which  will  be  found  soldiers  from  every 
canton  of  the  empire.”  (Feb.  4,  1804.) 

Referring  to  the  clergy,  or  teachers  of  religion,  he  said, 
ts  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Protestants ;  they  ask  for 
nothing.  The  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  require  to  be 
watched  by  the  government,  because  their  head  is  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  care  not  to  let 
the  education  of  our  young  priests  fall  into  the  hands  of 
fanatics,  or  of  ignorant  persons  ;  for  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  the  priesthood,  as  it  has  been  of  the  tongue,  ‘  It  is 
either  the  worst  of  things,  or  the  best.’” 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  “  Atheism,  and  not  fana¬ 
ticism,  is  the  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  these  days.  I  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  priests.” — Buonaparte  in  Council, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Baron  Pelet ,  hij  Capt.  Basil 
Hall.  One  vol.  1837. 

Thibaudeau’s  Memoirs  include  the  following  on  Na¬ 
poleon’s  religious  views : — 

“  Listen,”  said  he  :  “  While  I  was  walking  about  this 
solitary  spot  last  Sunday  evening,  every  thing  around  was 
silent,  when  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  of  Ruel  all  at 
once  struck  my  ear.  I  felt  strongly  affected  ;  for  such  is 
the  power  of  first  impressions  and  of  education.  I  then 
said  to  myself,  what  influence  these  things  must  have 
upon  simple  and  credulous  men !  Let  your  philosophers, 
your  ideologists,  answer  that.  There  must  be  a  religion 
for  the  people.  People  will  say  that  I  am  a  Papist.  I 
was  a  Mohammedan  in  Egypt,  and  I  shall  be  a  Catholic 
here  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and,  raising  his  hand 
toward  heaven,  exclaimed,  ‘Who,  then,  made  all  this?’ 
This  was  after  Napoleon  had  invited  the  Pope  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  while  he  was 
First  Consul,  about  July,  1801.  These  sentiments  were 
conveyed  to  N.,  a  counsellor  of  state,  who  had  dined  with 
the  Consul ;  who,  after  dinner,  took  him  alone  into  the 
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park  at  Malmaison,  when  the  subject  was  introduced  by 
Napoleon  himself. 

At  another  and  similar  opportunity,  Napoleon  said  to 
the  same  counsellor,  “  Brutus  was  nothing  but  an  aristo¬ 
crat,  who  killed  Csesar,  because  Csesar  wished  to  curtail 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  increase  that  of 
the  people.  Were  the  republics  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
without  distinctions  ?” 

When  Napoleon  became  emperor,  then  ended  the 
French  republic,  by  his  assuming  that  title,  after  a  stormy 
existence  of  only  twelve  years.  It  began  in  blood  and 
spoliation,  it  terminated  in  trickery  and  mystification: 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  never  understood  it, 
and  yet  a  million  of  men  were  slain  in  its  behalf; — wit¬ 
ness  the  sanguinary  violence  of  the  Convention,  .and  the 
still  more  odious  profligacy  of  the  directorial  government. 
Napoleon  repudiated  the  wife  of  his  choice,  allied  himself 
to  a  rival  house,  and  fell  at  last  notwithstanding :  and  his 
only  son  hardly  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  He  chose 
to  act  the  more  vulgar  part  of  a  conqueror,  and  as  such 
he  will  be  chiefly  rembered  by  history.  His  despotic  de¬ 
crees  and  turgid  bulletins —the  gloomy  glory  and  gigantic 
expeditions,  and  their  attendant  desolations — his  armies 
of  half  a  million  of  men — his  periodical  fields  of  battle — his 
barbaric  grandeur — his  love  of  war  and  military  display, 
all  conspired  but  to  dazzle,  by  the  lurid  glare  they  shed 
over  Europe. — Editor. 


No.  CCCCXXL 

In  letters  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  by  a 
Catholic  Missionary,  J.  A.  Dubois,  of  Mysore;  he  com¬ 
plains  that  no  success  had,  or  apparently  would  attend 
the  labour  of  missionaries  in  India,  judging  by  his  own 
efforts  and  knowledge  of  the  people  and  customs ;  and  he 
therefor^  abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless  in  that  part 
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of  the  world.  An  able  and  critical  review  of  his  letters 
and  statements,  however,  is  as  follows  “  A  number  of 
missionaries  are  now  in  India,  increasing  every  year,  who 
do  not  (as  this  Catholic  minister's  policy  was)  stand  on 
the  defensive ;  who  seek,  and  do  not  wait  to  be  sought 
for ;  who  are  so  intolerant  as  to  command  the  Hindoos 
everywhere  to  repent  of  their  demon  worship,  and  to  allow 
of  no  Pagan  conformity  in  their  converts,  declaring  that 
Christ  hath  no  fellowship  with  Belial,  nor  light  with 
darkness ;  who,  careless  as  to  what  ceremonies  may 
attract  the  senses  of  a  carnal  people,  preach  the  doctrine 
most  suitable  to  carnal  hearts,  1  Ye  must  be  born  again.' 
The  progress  of  this  plan  will,  for  a  time,  be  slow  :  in  the 
mean  time  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  no  longer  hidden, 
spreads  silently  through  the  Indian  population ;  and 
many  converts  have  honoured  their  profession,  not  only 
in  life,  but  in  death.  They,  the  missionaries,  reckon 
several  hundred  of  their  churches  completely  saved  from 
the  practice  of  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  and  the  number 
of  agents  employed  have  had  proof  that  no  bar  of  judicial 
dereliction  has  shut  out  the  Hindoos  from  the  mercies  of 
the  Gospel."  We  see,  in  modern  Protestant  missions,  less 
contrivance  and  more  faith,  less  of  man  and  more  of  God, 
than  in  those  efforts  described  by  the  author  of  this  letter 
on  the  state  of  India,  1823. — Richard  Watson's  Works , 
vol.  vii,  p.  315. 

Note. — The  author  of  the  letter  assumes  that  the  success  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  Hindoos  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  i.  e.  if  they  ever  succeed ;  which  he  admits,  after  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  among  them,  he  could  hardly  dare  affirm  that 
he  had  anywhere  met  with  a  sincere  Christian  convert,  that  is,  to 
the  Papal  church. 


No.  CCCCXXII. 

The  City  in  the  Desert  visited. — “  At  length  we  arrived 
safely  at  Timbuctoo,  just  as  the  sun  was  touching  the 
horizon.  I  now  saw  this  capital  of  Soudan,  to  reach 
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which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  my  wishes.  On 
entering  this  mysterious  city,  which  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  research  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
I  experienced  an  indescribable  satisfaction.  I  never 
before  felt  a  similar  emotion,  and  my  transport  was  ex¬ 
treme.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  restrain  my  feelings, 
and  to  God  alone  did  I  confide  my  joy.  With  what 
gratitude  did  I  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  happy 
result  which  attended  my  enterprize  ;  how  many  grateful 
thanksgivings  did  I  pour  forth  for  the  protection  which 
God  had  vouchsafed  me,  amidst  obstacles  and  dangers 
which  appeared  insurmountable. 

u  This  duty  being  ended,  I  looked  around,  and  found 
that  the  sight  before  me  did  not  answer  my  expectations. 
I  had  formed  a  totally  different  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
wealth  of  Timbuctoo.  The  city  presented,  at  first  view, 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  ill-looking  houses,  built  of  earth  : 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  in  all  directions,  but  immense 
plains  of  quicksand,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  The 
sky  was  a  pale  red  as  far  as  the  horizon  :  all  nature  wore 
a  dreary  aspect,  and  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed  ; 
not  even  the  warbling  of  a  bird  was  to  be  heard.  Still, 
though  I  cannot  account  for  the  impression,  there  was 
something  imposing  in  the  aspect  of  a  great  city,  raised 
in  the  midst  of  sands ;  and  the  difficulties  surmounted  by 
its  founders  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  formerly  the  river  flowed  close  to 
Timbuctoo ;  though  at  present  it  is  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  and  five  miles  from  Cabra,  in  the  same 
direction.  I  was  surprized  at  the  inactivity,  nay,  I  may 
even  say  indolence,  displayed  in  the  city.  At  Timbuctoo 
it  is  very  unusual  to  see  any  other  merchandize  except 
what  is  brought  by  the  vessels,  and  a  few  articles  from 
Europe,  such  as  glass  wares,  amber,  coral,  sulphur,  paper, 
&c.  This  city  is  principally  inhabited  by  negroes  of  the 
Kizor  nation  ;  many  Moors  also  reside  there.  In  general 
the  slaves  are  better  treated  than  in  other  countries :  they 
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are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  seldom  beaten.  The  city 
forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  about  three  miles  in  circuit. 
Timbuctoo  contains  seven  mosques,  two  of  which  are 
large ;  each  one  surmounted  by  a  brick  tower.  This 
mysterious  city,  which  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity 
for  so  many  ages,  and  of  whose  population,  civilization, 
and  trade  with  the  Soudan  such  exaggerated  notions  have 
prevailed,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  white 
sand,  having  no  vegetation  but  stunted  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  grow  no  higher  than  three  or  four  feet. 

“  The  city  contains  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  all 
engaged  in  trade.  The  population  is  at  times  augmented 
by  the  Arabs.  Timbuctoo,  and  its  environs,  present  the 
most  monotonous  and  barren  scene  I  ever  beheld.  All 
the  natives  are  zealous  Mahomedans.” — Caillie’s  Travels 
to  Timbuctoo ,  in  the  years  1824  and  1828,  chap.  21, 
vol.  ii,  1830. 

Note. — Caillie’s  narrative  refers  to  the  scene  of  Major  Laing’s 
murder  in  Africa  ;  “  where  (he  says)  I  secretly  dropped  a  tear,  the 
only  tribute  of  regret  I  could  render  to  the  ill-fated  traveller.” 
He  (Caillie)  travelled  as  an  Arab  mendicant ;  and  was  given  to 
understand,  by  those  who  recited  the  fate  of  Major  Laing,  that  he 
was  strangled  because  he  would  not  turn  Mahomedan  *,  by  the 
Moors  of  the  tribe  of  Zawat.  On  his  departure  from  El  Arawan, 
the  traveller  says,  t(  A  boundless  horizon  was  expanded  before  us, 
and  we  could  distinguish  nothing  but  an  immense  plain  of  shining 
sand,  and  over  it  a  burning  sky:  at  this  sight  the  camels  uttered 
long  moans,  the  slaves  became  sullen  and  silent.” — P.  107,  vol.  ii. 

*  See  Death  of  Laing,  at  No.  177. 


No.  CCCCXXIII. 

Earl  Strafford  just  before  his  execution,  a.  d.  1641, 
addressed  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  (who  was  with  him 
on  the  scaffold)  as  follows  : — “  My  Lord,  I  here  profess,  and 
with  that  I  shall  end,  that  I  do  die  a  true  and  obedient 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  I  was  born,  and 
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in  which  I  was  bred.  Peace  and  prosperity  be  ever  to  it ! 
And  whereas  it  is  objected  (if  it  be  an  objection  worth 
answering)  that  I  have  been  inclined  to  Popery ;  I  may 
truly  say,  that  from  the  time  of  one-and-twenty  to  this 
present  going  on  toward  nine-and-forty  years,  I  never 
had  in  my  heart  to  doubt  of  this  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  ever  had  any  man  the  boldness  to 
suggest  such  thing  (to  the  best  of  my  remembrance). 
So  being  reconciled  by  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  my 
Saviour,  into  whose  bosom  I  hope  I  shall  shortly  be 
gathered  to  those  whose  eternal  happiness  shall  have  no 
end.”  To  this  he  added  a  prayer  (not  taken  by  any),  to 
strengthen  his  faith,  to  confirm  him  in  patience  and 
charity,  to  preserve  the  king  and  his  realms  in  prosperity, 
the  church  in  unity,  and  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
Rising  from  his  knees,  he  delivered  his  commands  to  his 
children. 

The  heads  of  his  speech,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and 
left  upon  the  scaffold,  which  the  Primate  of  Armagh  took 
up,  were  as  follows  : — “  Come  to  pay  the  last  debt  we 
owe  to  sin — Rise  to  righteousness — Die  willingly — For¬ 
give  all — Submit  to  justice,  but  in  my  intentions  innocent 
— Acquit  the  king,  constrained — Beseech  that  demand 
may  rest  here — Call  not  for  blood  upon  themselves — Die 
in  faith  of  the  church — Pray  for  it,  and  desire  their 
prayers,  &c.” — Annals  of  the  Reigns  of  King  James  and 
Charles  the  First,  folio  edition,  1681. 

Note. — In  this  old  book  several  material  passages  (omitted  in 
other  histories)  are  recited  at  length,  with  apparent  impartiality. 
Among  other  commands  to  his  children,  Strafford  charges  his  son 
Wentworth  never  to  meddle  with  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
for  it  will  be  the  cancer  that  will  eat  up  the  rest  of  his  estate. — 
Page  902. 

No.  CCCCXXIV. 

The  indictment  of  Socrates  was  couched  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  .— “  Miletus,  son  of  Miletus  of  the  tribe  of 
Pythos,  accuseth  Socrates,  son  of  Sophronicus,  of  the 
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tribe  of  Alopece.  Socrates  violates  the  law,  not  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  gods  which  the  State  acknowledges,  but 
introducing  new  gods ;  he  violates  the  law  likewise  in 
corrupting  the  youth.  Be  his  punishment  death. ” 

Impiety  !  immorality  !  well  may  the  reader  exclaim. 
But  the  prejudice  which  his  accusers  had  contrived  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  his  judges,  was  the  best  security 
for  the  substantiation  of  these  charges.  The  votes  of  280 
of  his  judges  prove  too  sadly  the  success  of  the  efforts 
which  his  enemies  made.  Socrates  was  doomed  to  drink 
the  hemlock.  All  Greece  loaded  the  Athenians  with  re¬ 
proaches  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  and  the 
citizens  themselves  soon  repented  of  the  fatal  act  which 
they  had  committed.  They  then  attempted  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  strove  to  do  honour  to  his  virtues.  Some 
of  the  accusers  of  this  great  philosopher  were  banished, 
and  others  put  to  death.  A  brazen  statue  was  erected  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  ;  and  his  disciples  who  had  left 
the  city  after  his  death,  through  fear,  were  recalled. — 
Progress  of  Philosophy ,  J.  F.  Smith. 


No.  CCCCXXV. 

The  following  letter  from  Dean  Swift  to  Lord  Halifax 
has  been  kindly  contributed  by  a  subscriber.  The  ori¬ 
ginal,  with  some  of  Addison,  Prior,  and  others  (all  in¬ 
dorsed  by  Lord  Halifax,  to  whom  they  were  sent),  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  the  will  of  the  owner,  none  of 
which  have  before  been  in  print. 

u  Dublin,  Nov.  13,  1709. 

My  Lord, — I  cannot  but  pity  your  Lordship’s  mis¬ 
fortune  in  being  a  great  man,  by  which  disadvantage  you 
are  never  qualified  to  receive  such  letters  as  you  write  ; 
but  instead  of  them  only  tedious  expressions  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  wherein  you  are  generally  deceived  too  ; 
for  I  believe  it  is  with  gratitude  as  with  love,  the  more  a 
man  has  of  it  at  heart,  he  is  but  the  worse  at  expressing 
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it.  Such  reflections  as  these  were  occasioned  by  the 
honour  of  your  Lordship’s  letter ;  and  what  is  yet  worse, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  discovered,  through  all  your  Lordship’s 
civilities,  that  I  have  some  share  in  your  favour;  and 
God  knows  what  deductions  a  man  may  draw  from  thence, 
though  he  had  no  vanity  to  assist  him.  I  ever  thought  it 
a  mighty  oversight  in  courts  to  let  the  hon£te  homme, 
the  homme  d’esprit,  and  homme  de  bien,  gain  ground 
among  them ;  because  those  qualities  will  be  sure  to  pre¬ 
dominate  over  business  and  greatness,  as  they  now  do 
with  your  Lordship,  who,  against  all  forms,  is  pleased  to 
remember  a  useless  man  at  so  great  a  distance ;  where  it 
would  be  pardonable  for  his  idlest  friends,  and  of  his  own 
level,  to  forget  him.  I  join  with  your  Lordship  in  one 
compliment,  because  it  is  grounded  on  so  true  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  taste  of  this  country ;  where  I  can  assure 
you,  and  I  call  Mr.  Addison  for  my  witness,  I  pass  as 
undistinguished  in  every  point  that  is  merit  with  your 
Lordship,  as  any  man  in  it.  But  then  I  do  them  im¬ 
partial  justice  ;  for  except  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  my  opinion  is  extremely  uni¬ 
form  of  the  whole  kingdom.  However,  I  retire  into  myself 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  remembering  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  converse  with  your  Lordship,  I  say  as  Horace 
did,  when  he  meant  your  predecessor — 

“  Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  satelitur  usq;  inerdia.,> 

Yet  for  all  this,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  be  malicious  I  could 
make  a  vanity  at  your  Lordship’s  expense,  by  letting 
people  here  know  that  I  have  some  share  in  your  esteem; 
for  I  must  inform  you,  to  your  great  mortification,  that 
your  Lordship  is  universally  admired  by  this  tasteless 
people.  But  not  to  humble  you  too  much,  1  find  it  is  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  for  which  women  are  so  fond 
of  those  they  call  the  wits,  merely  for  their  reputation. 
They  have  heard  wonderful  things  of  your  Lordship  ;  and 
they  presently  imagine  you  to  possess  those  qualities  they 
most  esteem  in  themselves,  as  the  asses  did  when  they 
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discoursed  about  Socrates.  For  if  your  Lordship  were 
here  in  disguise,  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  if  you  sent 
your  pictures  and  statues  to  a  country  fair,  where  one 
would  offer  half-a-crown  for  a  piece  of  Titian  to  stick  on 
a  sign- post,  another  a  shilling  for  a  Grecian  statue  to 
fright  away  the  crows ;  which  thought  I  have  a  mind  to 
make  into  a  fable,  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Addison  for  an  old 
one,  in  revenge  for  his  putting  that  of  Socrates  and  the 
Asses  upon  me,  because  it  escaped  his  reading.  Can  your 
Lordship  pardon  so  tedious  a  letter  in  Parliament  time  ? 
Put  it  under  your  couch,  I  advise  you,  my  Lord,  as  I 
remember  you  used  to  do  the  dull  poems  and  pamphlets 
that  came  out,  till  the  end  of  the  session,  otherwise  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  laugh  with  pride  when  I  consider  my 
own  power  ; — how  I  was  able,  at  this  distance,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  whole  course  of  public  business  ;  how  I  de¬ 
ferred  some  new  schemes  for  supplying  the  war  in  all 
these  exigencies,  without  burthening  the  subject ;  how  I 
suspended  some  law,  wherein  the  welfare  of  ten  millions 
was  concerned  ;  and  how  I  withheld  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  four  minutes  together.  Yet  all  these  are  trifles  in  com¬ 
parison  of  being  such  a  solicitor  as  your  Lordship  ;  of  which 
I  will  make  this  use,  that  if  you  think  this  gentle  winter 
will  not  carry  off  Dr.  South,  or  that  his  reversion  is  not 
to  be  compassed,  your  Lordship  would  please  to  use  your 
credit,  that  as  my  Lord  Somers  thought  of  me  last  year 
for  the  bishoprick  of  Waterford,  so  my  Lord  President 
may  now  think  on  me  for  that  of  Cork,  if  the  incumbent 
dies  of  the  spotted  fever  he  is  now  under ;  and  then  I 
shall  be  sure  of  the  honour  to  pass  some  winters  at  your 
Lordship’s  levee,  though  not  with  equal  satisfaction  as  in 
the  former  case. 

u  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

“  My  Lord, 

“  Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient,  most  obliged, 
“  And  most  humble  servant, 

“  J.  Swift. 


To  Lord  Halifax.” 
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Francis  Douce,  Esquire,  in  his  will,  among  other  be¬ 
quests,  says,  t(  I  desire  my  executors  to  collect  all  my 
letters  and  correspondence,  all  my  private  manuscripts, 
and  unfinished  or  even  finished  Essays,  or  intended  work 
or  works ;  memorandum  books,  especially  such  as  are 
marked  in  the  inside  of  their  covers  with  a  red  cross,  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  articles  as  he  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  destroy,  as  my  Diaries,  or  other  articles  of  a  merely 
private  nature ;  and  to  put  them  into  a  strong  box,  to  be 
sealed  up,  without  lock  or  key,  and  with  a  brass  plate, 
inscribed,  ‘  Mr.  Douce’s  Papers,  to  be  opened  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1900  and  then  to  deposit  this  box  in  the 
British  Museum.  And  if  the  Trustees  decline  to  receive 
it,  then  I  wish  it  to  remain,  with  the  other  things  be¬ 
queathed,  to  the  Bodleian  Library. — Witness  my  hand, 
22d  August,  1830,  “  Francis  Douce.” 

N.  B.  This  gentleman’s  reading  was  immense.  He 
lived  in  his  library,  and  read  systematically  with  his  pen 
in  hand.  His  manuscripts  and  collections  are  extensive 
and  valuable.  He  bequeathed  to  Sir  Anthony  Carlile 
200/.,  requesting  him  either  to  sever  his  head,  or  extract 
the  heart  from  his  body,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  the  return  to  vitality.  The  property  sworn  to  was 
under  80,000A 


No.  CCCCXXV1I. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  while  in  Ireland,  a.  d.  1640,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Parliament,  dated  16th  September  this  year, 
in  which  he  says,  **  I  believe  we  put  to  the  sword  the 
whole  number  of  defendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty 
escaped  with  their  lives and  he  adds,  “  I  wish  all 
honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  to  God  alone.” 
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Another  is  from  Hugh  Peters  to  Cromwell,  dated  15th 
September,  1641  : — 

u  Sir, — The  truth  is,  Drogheda  is  taken  ;  3,552  of  the 
enemy  slain,  and  64  of  ours.  Colonel  Castles  and  Colonel 
Symonds,  of  note  ;  Ashton,  the  Governor,  killed  ; — none 
spared.  We  have  Trim  and  Dundalk,  and  are  marching 
on  to  Kilkenny.  I  am  now  come  from  giving  thanks  in 
the  great  church.  We  have  all  our  army  well  landed. — 
I  am  yours,  “  Hugh  Peters. 

“  Dublin,  Sept.  15th,  1640.” 

Whitlock’s  Memorials,  p.  411. 

N.  B.  This  was  when  Cromwell  was  devastating  Ireland  with 
the  sword,  without  mercy  or  quarter,  and  calls  upon  Parliament 
to  give  God  the  glory.  Cromwell  found  Hugh  Peters  one  of  his 
most  useful  tools  with  the  army,  and  lower  classes  of  the  people. 
Dr.  Kennett  informs  us,  “  This  violent  fanatic  and  Republican 
was  most  vehement  for  the  king’s  death  ;  and  it  is  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  he  was  one  of  the  masked  executioners.”  His  character 
throughout  seems  unworthy  of  his  religious  professions. — See 
Brook’s  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  and  his  Life,  by  Harris,  Grainger, 
and  others. 
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The  Parliament,  a.  d.  1648,  voted,  “  That  the  seizing 
upon  the  person  of  the  king,  Charles  the  First,  and  carry¬ 
ing  him  prisoner  to  Hurst  Castle,  was  without  the  advice 
or  consent  of  the  House.  That  his  Majesty’s  concessions 
to  the  proposition  of  Parliament,  upon  the  treaty,  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  they  named  a  committee  to  go  this  afternoon  to  head¬ 
quarters,  to  confer  with  the  general  and  officers  of  his 
army,  for  a  continuance  of  a  good  correspondency  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  King.”— Ibid.  p.  358. 

N.  B.  If  the  above  proves  any  thing,  it  is  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  held  the  Parliament  and  the  country  under  a 
military  despotism. 
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Coleridge,  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  re¬ 
marks,  “  Is  it  not  lamentable,  is  it  not  even  marvellous, 
that  the  monstrous  practical  sophism  of  Mai  thus  should 
now  have  gotten  complete  possession  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom  ;  such  an  essential  lie  in  morals,  such  a 
practical  lie  in  fact  as  it  is  too  ?  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  heresies  and  sects  and  fac¬ 
tions,  which  the  ignorance  and  the  weakness  and  the 
wickedness  of  man  have  ever  given  birth  to,  were  alto¬ 
gether  so  disgraceful  to  man  as  a  Christian,  a  philosopher, 
a  statesman,  or  a  citizen,  as  this  abominable  tenet.  It 
should  be  exposed  by  reasoning,  in  the  form  of  ridicule. 
Asgill,  or  Swift,  would  have  done  much ;  but,  like  the 
Popish  doctrines,  it  is  so  vicious  a  tenet,  so  flattering  to 
the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  and  sordid  selfishness  of  most 
men,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  the  result.” — 
Table  Talk,  Coleridge ,  vol.  ii,  p.  88. 

This  is  dated  April,  1832. 


No.  CCCCXXX. 

Bishop  Middleton,  in  allusion  to  the  press,  observes, 
tl  That  it  is  his  profound  conviction  that  the  press  is  an 
engine  which  has  strength  enough  to  shake  to  ruins  the 
frame  of  society,  constituted  like  that  of  India ;  and  he 
felt  that  no  part  of  the  fabric  would  be  more  exposed  to 
the  concussion,  from  its  violence,  than  the  recently  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.” 

At  this  period  the  Bishop  had  witnessed  the  activity  of 
a  licentious  press  (in  India  and  in  England) ;  and  to  this 
tremendous  instrument  he  looked,  from  the  first,  with  the 
deepest  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.— His  Life ,  vol.  ii, 
p.  318. 
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In  the  correspondence  of  Thelwall  to  Hardy,  in  1805, 
the  following  occurs  : — “  When  the  Republican  Mussul¬ 
man  became  a  Catholic  Consul,  I  kept  my  mind  upon  the 
balance,  and  watched  his  motions  ;  judging  him  by  his 
own  acts,  and  his  own  state  proclamations.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  leave  me  long  in  doubt.  I  saw  him  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  usurpation  of  all  power,  and  the  destruction  of 
every  sacred  principle ;  till  at  last  I  heard  all  France,  as 
with  one  voice,  assenting  to  abandon  liberty  for  ambition, 
and  enter  into  a  base  compact  with  the  deserter.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  hide  my  eyes  from  the  hateful  spectacle, 
but  my  abhorrence  of  Imperial  France  is  fixed  and  deter¬ 
minate.  The  war  is  a  just  struggle,  whether  ambitious 
France  shall  grasp  the  universal  sovereignty  of  Europe, 
and  Britain  be  a  depopulated  province  !  And  I  confess 
to  you,  that  with  all  the  smarting  recollections  of  my 
wrongs  about  me,  I  am  ready  to  use  my  chains  as  a  wea¬ 
pon  against  the  foe,  rather  than  submit  to  the  heavier 
fetters  which  Imperial  France  would  impose,  if  they  van¬ 
quished  Old  England.” — Thelwall  to  Hardy ,  Dec.  1805. 


No.  CCCCXXXII. 

Greek  fire-ships. — The  guilty  perpetrator  of  the  atro¬ 
cities  at  Scio  fell  a  victim  to  these  fire-ships  before  he 
reached  Constantinople,  and  was,  with  all  the  plunder  in 
his  ship,  destroyed.  This  heroic  deed  was  achieved  by 
the  celebrated  Canaris.  This  Capitan  Pacha  was  a  man 
of  unsparing  ferocity,  and  exactly  fitted  for  the  enterprize 
of  Scio.  Descending  from  his  ship  to  escape  from  the 
fire,  a  blazing  mast  struck  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  boat, 
crushed  and  bloody,  where  he  soon  expired.  In  his  ship 
were  2,500  individuals.  This  cruel  monster  was  as  vain 
and  luxurious  as  he  was  cruel  and  avaricious.  His 
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splendid  service  of  plate,  together  with  the  military  chest, 
with  all  his  plunder  of  Scio,  perished  with  him.  After 
an  interval  of  six  years  the  author  was  again  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  and  impartially  relates  the  Sultan’s  clemency  to 
the  Sciotes  who  had  been  scattered  abroad.  This  was 
in  1830. —  Walsh's  Residence  at  Constantinople ,  2  vols. 

These  Greek  fire-ships  were  invincible  to  the  Turks 
wherever  they  came. 


No.  CCCCXXXIII. 

A  Republican’s  confession. — “  You  will  find  political 
rascals  as  plenty  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy !  and 
perhaps  more,  as  they  have'  more  scope  for  intrigue. 
You  will  also  find  common  sense  as  much  insulted  by 
a  set  of  fellows  talking  about  equal  rights,  while  they 
give  right  to  nobody ;  about  the  public  good,  while  they 
are  filling  their  pockets  with  the  public  money ;  against 
family  pride  and  kingcraft ;  and  as  soon  as  they  can 
make  money  enough  out  of  the  people  to  set  up  a  two  or 
four-wheel  carriage,  dress  up  an  imported  flunkie  (foot¬ 
man)  or  Virginia  negro,  with  a  green  coat,  red  collar, 
black  hat,  and  gold  belt,  with  something  on  his  coach- 
doors  by  way  of  arms,  being  the  likeness  of  nothing  in 
heaven  above  or  earth  beneath;  thus  imitating,  as  near 
as  he  can,  nobility  and  royalty  :  and  then  there  are  the 
elections,  which  never  stop.  If  our  elections  only  came 
once  in  six  years,  I  should  almost  think  our  Government 
was  perfect.”  He  adds,  “  If  it  is  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  living  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  I  would 
not  advise  any  man  who  is  comfortably  settled  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  or  business,  whereby  he  makes  a  living,  to  throw 
away  certainty  for  hope.”--  Grant  Thor  born's  Four  Years' 
Residence  in  America}  1  vol. 
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Apostolic  Eloquence. 

“  What  might  not  the  impassioned  reader  conceive  to 
have  been  the  attitude  and  power  of  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  launched  forth  his  thundering  reply 
against  Festus — *  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,'  &c. 
What  raising  of  the  hand,  what  elevation  of  the  voice  ! 
The  whole  area  was,  in  a  manner,  occupied  with  his  figure 
exclusively.  The  very  judge  upon  the  Bench  quailed 
and  cowered  before  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
prisoner's  eloquence.  And  St.  Peter,  whose  sermons  or 
addresses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  occasionally 
protracted,  was  evidently  throughout  the  whole  of  them 
in  a  state  of  no  common  excitation.  As  his  zeal  for  his 
Master  was  without  limit,  so  the  evidence  which  he 
afforded  of  it  in  his  discourses,  teaches  us,  that  if  we  set 
about  our  work  earnestly,  we  shall  accomplish  it  success¬ 
fully." — Dibdin’s  Literary  Remains . 


No.  CCCCXXXV. 

The  former  remorseless  cruelty  and  savage  propensities 
of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  account  I 
had  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Buzacott,  will  fully  exemplify 
a  melancholy  circumstance  which  took  place  not  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  occurrence 
referred  to  a  man  who  had  left  his  own  party,  and  joined 
the  party  of  another,  with  whom  he  had  lived  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  went  away  to  rejoin  his  former 
tribe,  with  his  family  of  seven  children.  The  dead  of 
night  was  fixed  upon  for  his  departure.  This  being 
known  by  the  natives,  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  rushing 
upon  the  unguarded  group,  they  secured  their  prey,  bore 
them  away  to  a  place  prepared  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
revolting  crime,  where  they  were  all  strangled,  baked  in 
the  same  oven,  and  afterwards  devoured. 

The  above  incident,  contrasted  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  these  islanders,  proclaims  the  all-sufficient  power 
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of  religion  to  overcome  the  most  inveterate  depravity  in¬ 
herent  in  man’s  nature.  The  author  says,  that  among 
these  people,  on  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  he  heard 
one  of  the  missionaries  preach  in  the  Tahitian  language, 
from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  to  a  congregation  of  at  least 
three  thousand  persons,  all  in  black  garments,  for  the 
death  of  the  missionary’s  daughter.  Such  was  their 
delicate  respect,  and  the  effect  of  Christian  principles. — 
Oceanic  Sketches ,  by  T.  Nightingale,  fine  plates. 

In  Captain  G.  Back’s  Journal  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
there  is  a  horrible  account  of  a  Cree  Indian,  who  mur¬ 
dered,  in  cold  blood,  his  family,  wife,  and  children,  and 
afterwards  ate  them  for  his  support.  His  son  also  would 
shortly  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  they  not  arrived 
at  a  settlement  where  other  food  was  obtained.  This 
monster  was  shot  at  last  by  the  Indians. 


No.  CCCCXXXVI. 

It  has  now  come  to  pass  that  the  questions  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  our  progress  are  not,  what  have  you  done  ?  how  have 
you  thought,  and  spoken,  and  acted  ?  but  what  has  been 
done  to  you  ?  how  have  you  been  acted  upon  ?  what  has 
been  impressed  upon  you  ?  what  have  you  experienced  ? 
when,  in  fine,  Christianity,  instead  of  being  piety,  purity, 
and  love,  is  Bible  societies  and  missionary  societies,  and 
wandering  deputations  and  meetings,  and  speeches  and 
sermons.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  tell  us  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  zeal  in  all  this  ;  these  two  have  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  alliance  with  truth  and  wisdom,  than  with  folly  and 
falsehood  ;  as  all  pagan  and  heathen  history  furnish  sam¬ 
ples  of  zeal  and  sincerity  in  the  most  gross  and  super¬ 
stitious  ceremonies  and  religions.  Too  many  go  to  the 
church  or  chapel  to  be  stimulated,  rather  than  to  kneel 
in  prayers,  or  to  be  instructed  in  godliness :  exactly  as 
some  read  novels  and  romances  rather  than  treatises  on 
theology ;  more  ready  to  listen  to  man  than  speak  to  God. 
There  is  a  disease  of  itching  ears ;  and  our  crowded  places 
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of  worship  contain  pews  of  hearers,  and  the  pulpits  with 
fine  men.  The  church  is  the  theatre,  and  the  preacher 
regarded  as  the  chief  performer,  and  the  prayers  and 
divine  worship  too  much  regarded  as  the  overture  to  the 
sermon  :  and  hence  the  late  comers,  and  the  listlessness 
and  impatience  to  what  are  too  often  termed  the  tedious 
prayers,  or  desk  service. — Philosophy  of  Morals ,  Rev. 
Alexander  Smith ,  A.M. 


No.  CCCCXXXV1II. 

On  Death. 

“  At  thy  good  time 

Let  death  approach  ;  I  reck  not,  let  him  come 
In  genuine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm’d, 

Too  much  for  man  to  bear ;  O,  rather  lend 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke. 

Then  shed  thy  comforts  o’er  me  ;  then  put  on 
The  gentlest  of  thy  looks  ;  then  deign  to  cheer 
My  fainting  heart  with  the  consoling  hope 
Of  mercy — mercy  at  thy  hands.  And  Thou, 

Whom  soft-eyed  Pity  once  let  down  from  heaven 
To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 

And  O,  still  harder  lesson,  how  to  die, — 

Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  his  restless  bed 
Of  sickness  and  of  pain  ;  forgive  the  tear 
That  feeble  Nature  drops ;  calm  all  her  fears. 

Fix  her  firm  trust  on  thy  triumphant  Cross, 

Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith ; 

Till  my  rapt  soul,  anticipating  Heaven, 

Bursts  from  the  thraldom  of  encumb’ring  clay, 

And,  on  the  wings  of  ecstacy  upborne, 

Springs  into  liberty  and  light  and  life.” 

Bishop  Porteus. 

Note. — This  desire,  so  beautifully  expressed,  was  accomplished 
in  the  good  Bishop’s  own  death,  by  a  change  scarcely  perceptible ; 
so  easy,  so  quiet,  and  calm  was  his  end.—  See  his  Life ,  by  Hodg¬ 
son,  1809. 
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GLEANINGS. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  recording  the  Readings  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  pen  has  been  taken  up  for  the  same  reason 
so  many  lay  it  down,  viz.  amusement.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  little  leisure  from  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life ;  designed  originally  merely  for  private  reference, 
their  accumulation,  united  with  the  suggestion  of  friends, 
suggested  the  idea  of  publication  ;  whether  in  a  lucky  or 
unlucky  hour,  remains  to  be  decided. 

The  Compiler  has  yet  to  learn  that  in  making  a  book, 
instead  of  drawing  on  all  the  sources  capable  of  supplying 
the  best  materials,  he  is  to  study  the  works  of  others,  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  merely  to  avoid  availing 
himself  of  them,  or  profiting  by  their  experience  and  re¬ 
search,  in  order  to  strike  out  something  new :  yet  some 
impose  this  on  themselves  rather  than  incur  the  disgrace 
of  copyists,  or,  lest  their  attempts  should  be  denounced 
plagiarisms ;  but  the  true  plagiarist  is  he  who  gives  the 
sentiments  of  another  a  little  modified  as  his  own ;  a 
charge  which  cannot  affect  the  compiler  of  this  book. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  in  the  words  of  a  quaint  writer*, 
“  Reader,  if  thou  be  a  scholler  or  a  gentleman,  read  and 
censure  freely,  I  feare  no  blot  from  thy  hand  ;  if  thou  be 
neither,  cast  what  dirt  thou  wilt,  none  will  sticke  on 
me.  A  well  fare  to  the  reader,  if  he  be  either  of  birth 
or  breeding :  a  farewell  to  the  rest.” 


1837. 


W.  H.  S. 


*  Sir  Edward  Dering,  1642. 


THE  END. 


CHARLES  WOOD,  PRINTER, 
Poppin’s  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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